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**Tliat the masses of men are robbed of their fair earnings -that 
they have to work much harder than they ought to work for a very 
much poorer living than they ought to get — ^is to my mind dear." — 
Henry George, 

"They (Political Economists) are men ot only one idea^Wealth, 
how to procure and increase it Their rules seemed infallibly certain 
to that supreme end. What did it signify that a great part of mankind 
was made meanwhile even more wretched than before, provided 
wealth on the whole increased?'*— GiM^/rV Qtutrterly Review^ Jan.* 
i88a 

" The working dass is the only class which is not a dass. It is the 
nation. It represents, so to spes^ the body as a whole, of which the 
other classes only represent spedal oigans. These organs, no doubt, 
have great and indispensable functions, but for most purposes of 
government the State consists of the vast labouring majority. Its 
^irelfare depends on what their lives are Vdut^— Frederic Harrison. 
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TO THE BRITISH READER. 



A DIALOGUE on « Political Optimism " in the Nineteenth 
Century as long ago as for August, 1880, contains the 
following language : 

<< We see that political systems in all progressive societies tend 
towards socialistic democracy. We see everywhere that it must 
come to that We all of us feel this conviction — or all of us, I 
suppose, who have reflected on the matter. We feel, too, that 
nothing we can do can avert or possibly long delay the consum- 
mation. Then, we must believe that the movement is being 
guided, or is guiding itself to happy issues." 

This passage may serve as a key to the following pages, which 
were written two years ago to show, in the first place, to my 
American countrymen that the industrial, political, and social 
phenomena, in the United States and in Great Britain, are, in a 
perfectly natimd manner, evolving a New Social Order, a 
Socialist and a Democratic Order, which I have called The 
OhcperaHve Commonwealth \ in other words, that a Socialist order 
of things is no importation, but a home-growth there as well as 
here. They were written to convince them that the^e are good 
reasons for expecting that this New Social Order will be, indeed, 
a "happy issue" to the brain-workers, as well as to the hand- 
workers, to woman as well as to man. They were written to 
prove that it must come to that, there as well as here, within a 
comparatively short period. 

My book claims to be an exposition of Socialism — Modern 
Socialism, German Socialism, which is fast becoming the Socialism 
the world over. Socialists of that school reason from no 
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assumed fiist principle, like the French who start from ''Social 
equality," or like Herbert Spencer when, in his Social Sialics^ he 
lays it down as an axiom that " every man has freedom to do all 
that he wills, provided he infringes not the like freedom of every 
other man;" but basing themselves on experience — not individual 
but historical experience — they can and do present clear-cut, 
definite solutions. 

Thic German Socialism I have subjected to a sort of winnowing 
process, separating that which is distinctively German from what 
is universally true; then moulded the latter into a compact, 
logical system, and tried to show that this system is in line with 
the most advanced and the soundest Anglo-Saxon ideas : my 
object has been, in other words, to lead Socialism into the main 
current of English thought. 

The work falls naturally into five parts. The three first 
chapters contain the Socialist analysis of the era in which we are 
living (the part for which I am most indebted to German 
Socialism) ; in the next three I indicate the coming Social order 
which will, probably, develop itself out of the present system ; in 
the three that follow, I outline the political and legal machinery 
which very likely will be found necessary to the working of that 
new order ; in chapters X., XL, and XII. I point out the principal 
social efifects which may be expected to follow from it ; and in the 
last chapter I consider how the revolution — the change — is likely 
to be accomplished in the United States and Great Britain. 

No other book like this, containing in a concise, consecutive 
form all the leading tenets of Socialism with the necessary deduc- 
tions from them, exists, as yet, in any language. I believed, 
when I wrote it, it was time that such a work should appear in the 
English language : the language of the two countries where the 
social and industrial conditions are ripening quicker than any- 
where else. I now believe it is time it should be presented in an 
English dress and under English auspices, since it seems to me 
that British politics are fast drifting towards Socialism. 
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It will be seen that, while I finnly believe that Socialism will 
benefit my American countrymen as well as the British people^ 
yet it was not my first object to prove that to them. What I 
emphasise from the first page to the last is that eveiy active 
person, both there and here, is, wittingly or wiwittingly, willingly 
or unwillingly, contributing to its realisation, whether it is bene- 
ficial or no. I say that the coming Revolution is strictly an evolth 
tion \ that it is not a class-moyem&aX^ but a growth of the whole 
body politic. I say there is a Reason in the Universe that has 
appointed for us the road which we must travel, which we there- 
fore do travel not by choice, not voluntarily but spontaneously ; and 
that Socialism is inevitably the next stage in our development 

Great Britain has evidently arrived at a crisis, both politically 
and industrially. The manufacturing monopoly of England is the 
foundation on which the present industrial, social, and political 
system of Great Britain rests. That monopoly, now enjoyed by 
England for a century, is iiretrievably gone. Already in 1883, at 
the Southport meeting of the British Association, Mr. Inglis 
Palgrave, the President of the economical section, stated 
plainly that " the days of great trade-profits in England were over, 
and there was a pause in the progress of several great branches 
of industrial labour. The country might almost be said to be 
entering the non-progressive state** That is the meaning of 
the present dull depression. The question is looming up— 
a question which Great Britain's men of wealth will have, 
first, to suffer to be discussed, and then to answer — ''Is that 
which you capitalists call your 'property,' really your pro- 
perty? Especially is it your property to do with cu you please t 
This will be the burning question fix)m now henceforth. Under 
these circumstances, I think that Englishmen who simply want to 
be well-informed ought to make themselves acquainted with this 
ntyf philosophy — and Socialism is nothing less than that — which 
is believed in by hundreds of thousands of our fellow-men with a 
fervour equalling the enthusiasm of the early Christians. I 
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think they will make themselves acquainted with it, as soon as it 
is presented to them in readable English — even though it is 
mainly American industrial, political, and social condition from 
which I draw my illustrations^ the more so as evidently the 
political future of England, for some years to come, belongs to the 
Radicals, who avowedly aim at these very American institu- 
tions. 

And that leads me to say that I had a far deeper purpose m 
writing this book than giving Americans or Englishmen more 
correct notions of our aims. 

I verily hope and believe that in, say, twenty to twenty-five 
years horn, now, the coming Revolution will be upon the 
British people in all its stem reality. I trust it will be one 
not marked by blocd; a revolution by violence is to Society 
what a hurricane is to a ship struggling on the stormy ocean; 
it is only by herculean efforts that we shall succeed in avoiding 
the rocks and bring it into the secure haven, and even then we 
shall be but at the threshold of our task. 

And it seems to me that all signs show that this Revolu- 
tion, in Great Britain, will be brought about through the House 
of Commons. Take the Radical programme for the General 
Elections. Graduated taxation, free education, and munici- 
palisation of land, for the purpose of renting it to agricultural 
labourers: these are not Socialist measures in particular, but 
they tend decidedly in a Socialist direction. True, Cham- 
berlain avows, as his ulterior aim, peasant-proprietorship, and, 
thus, far from being Socialist, evolutionary, is reactionary 
The very fact that the land of Great Britain has been kept 
together in laige bodies is really a great blessing to her people. 
The true policy is to maintain it so, only transferring it from 
individual to national or municipal control (and here Chamberlain 
has the right instinct), and handing it over to bodies of agricul- 
tural laboureis to cultivate it on a large scale co-opercUively. I 
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believe that the various successful experiments in England in 
c<H>perative &nning will lead to the universal adoption of the 
latter principle in due time. 

I hope and believe that the Radicals will largely increase 
their representation in the General Elections, so that the next 
Parliament will be pushed a long way further on the road towards 
Socialism, and so that at length the result will be that, say four 
or five Parliaments hence. Socialists will secure a majority of the 
House of Commons through the breach which our advance 
guards, the Radicals, have made for us into the confidence of 
the people. Even if the upholders of *' vested rights " should 
not peacefully submit to the will of the People, as expressed by 
the House of Commons, it would be a tremendous advantage in 
our favour to have the British bias for legality on our side; 

In order to accomplish that, however, the first thing necessary 
is to convince a vigorous, determined minority of intelligent| 
energetic, and enthusiastic British men and women that a radical 
change must be made, and, since it must be made, to persuade 
them to effect it at the risk of their lives, at the risk of setting 
class against dass, at the risk of social heartburnings. Such a 
minority will be indispensable to render the revolution a blessings 
whether it comes peaceably or forcibly. Not that this minority 
is to make the Coming Revolution — an individual, a dique, a 
majority, even, can as little make a revolution as the fly makes 
the carriage-wheel roll \ the Revolution makes itself or '' grows 
itself;" — ^but this minority is to prepare for it and, when the 
decisive moment has arrived, act on the masses, as the power acts 
on the lever. The masses of men are never guided and con- 
trolled by reason, but by the earnestness, convictions, and 
confident activity of those who have made up their minds. 

In order to win over such a minority this book has mainly 

been written. 
I shall, for that purpose, address myself to the reflective minds 

of all classes, rich as well as poor, professional as well as working 
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men — and, indeed, many, very many, literary men and women^ 
very many legal and medical men and teachers are just as much 
in need of this Coming Revolution as most working men. But I 
fihall assume, reader, that you are not one of those who are 
personally interested in the maintenance of the present Social 
Order, or rather Social Anarchy^ for then it is hopeless to try to 
win you over. All I ask of you is, with me, to view familiar facts 
of life from a standpoint very different from the one you have 
hitherto been occupying, to look at them in other lights and 
shades, and then await the result A man is never the same any 
more after he has once got a new impression. 

The minority will know that they are co-operating with the 
Power behind Evolution, that they, to use the popular language, 
are fighting on the side of God, and therefore cannot possibly 
fail 

LAURENCE GRONLUND. 

London. 
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CHAPTER L 
THE PROFIT SYSTEM. 



WE shall commence with an object-lesson, furnished us by 
the United States, which happens to be the only countiy 
from which we can learn such a lesson. It will consist chiefly of 
figures, and figures are tiresome things — but the lesson will be a 
short one. Here are four diagrams — ** cakes," let us call them : 
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£866,800,000. 

These "cakes'* represent the net produce of all manufacturing 
industries of the United States for the respective years ; mark t 
not the gross value of the products on leaving the factories, but 
only that value which has been given to them in the factories, 
minus the wear and tear of machinery. That is to say, we have 
arrived at the above figures by first adding the value of the raw 
materials and the depreciation of all machinery, implements, and 
buildings together, and then deducting that sum from the value 
of the finished products. The value of the raw materials used, 
and the gross value, we have gathered from the respective United 
States Census Reports ; but for the estimate of the wear and tear of 
machinery, &c., there are absolutely no data anywhere to be had. 
We have taken five per cent, of all the capital invested in all 
manufactories in the respective years as probably a fair estimate 
of such wear and tear, as but a small part of all capital is invested 
in machinery and implements, where most of the wear and tear 
occurs. Supposing that we are somewhat out of the way on one 
side or the other in this guess, it will not materially affect the 
conclusions of this chapter. 

Observe, first, that these " cakes '* grow at an even and a very 
great rate : — 

The cake of 1850 has a value of ^f 87,400,000 
that of i860 „ „ ;f 161,000,000 
that of 1870 „ I, ;^262,ooo,ooo 
that of 1880 ., ^ ;£366,8oo,ooo 
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Observe, next, that these " cakes " are divided by a vertical line 
into two very nearly equal portions. That to the left was paid to 
the workers in the form of wages ; that to the right we shall, for 
the time being, call the " surplus." 

Note also— for we do not want to make facts, but simply to 
declare and explain them — ^that the portion : 7vages, increases both 
absolutely and relatively in proportion to the number of workers : 
The average wage in 1850 was £i^^ las. 
ft If M i860 „ £$^ 8s. 

ft ff » 1870 „ £62 OS. 

„ „ „ 1880 „ £6g 49. 
The portion surplus grows at a great rate. 

In 1850 it amounted to ^^40,000,000 
II i860 it was ;^85, 200,000 

,1 1870 it was ;;f 138,000,000 

„ 1880 it rose to ;£^i77,2oo,ooo 

The average " surplus," that is, when divided by the number of 
establishments, was as follows : 
In 1850 it was ;^3oo. 
„ i860 „ „ ;;f 600. 

,,1870 it fell to ;f547 4s. because the number of establish- 
ments had nearly doubled 

In 1880 it rose to ;;£698, the number of establishments being 
nearly the same as in 1870. 

Lastly, let us see the average amount which each worker during 
the respective census-years contributed to the " surplus " (which 
the reader may compare with the respective wages he got) : 

In 1850 it amounted to £^1 i6s. 

„ i860 it „ to £6^ los. 

„ 1870 it rose to £6^ 

„ 1880 it dropped to ;^64 14s. 

Here ends the lesson. It was all figures ; but we should say 

that to a reflective mind these figures are not dumb, but speaking. 

The central point of interest to us is this " surplus." Bow 
does this Surplus originate f For to know what a thing is, we 
must know the process of its origin. How come these '* cakes" 
net results of our industrial production— to be divided that 
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W3J ? In order to answer these questions we shall have to dissect 
the system of production which now prevails. 

Take a number of moneyed men who agree to invest their 
superfluities in some industrial enterprise. They come together, 
form themselves into a joint-stock company and elect officers ; 
such companies, in fact, now own and operate some of our largest 
establishments, and the tendency is that all industries of any con- 
sequence in time will be carried on by them. Suppose, then, our 
moneyed men engaged in the cotton, or woollen, or iron and steel 
industry ; either one of these will serve our purpose equally well, 
as the "surplus " was in 1880 about the same in proportion in all 
of them. Suppose they engage in the making of cotton cloth. 
None of those men need have any knowledge whatever of the 
work to be done, and as a matter of fact the stockholders of exist- 
ing joint-stock companies have no such knowledge. They need 
not know anything, indeed, except to add and divide — this is not 
added impertinently, but simple to emphasise a fact most perti- 
nent to our subject. All that they need do is to hire a manager 
at a stated salary and place their funds at his disposal. 

This manager then rents a factory — ^a cotton-" mill "—or has 
one built ; goes then mto the market and buys spindles, bales of 
cotton, and other machinery and raw materials. All that now is 
wanting is Labour ; but that is also to be found in the market 
— plenty of it The manager buys as much as he wants of it 
Note, however, here a difference. The machinery and raw ma- 
terials he has to pay for on, or a short time after, delivery ; not 
quite so with Labour. With that a contract is made to employ it 
for a week or a month at an agreed price, and then to pay for it 
aff^r having used it 

All these wares — machinery, cotton, and Labour — are now 
taken to the cotton-mill, where our men with money may, if they 
think fit, look on while labour spins and weaves the cotton into 
cloth, using up in that process a certain small portion of the ma- 
chinery and factory. Everybody knows that this cloth is not made 
for the personal use of these moneyed men or their families — and 
we shall see in another chapter that this &ct is a truly distin- 
guishing mark of the era in which we are living — but that it is 
manufactured wholly for other people whom these men never saw 



or heard of. This doth is made for the express purpose of being 
taken into and disposed of in the market of the world For there 
aU wares, from guano to gold, from rags to silk, have one quality 
in common : that of possessing Value. 

Now, please mark that our explanation of what this *' surplus " 
IS, hinges on the question : what is value ? We shall, therefore^ 
suspend our sketch of the present mode of production, in order 
first to answer it. 

But mark, again, our exposition of '' Value " is none other than 
that of David Rkardo, Socialists regard Ricardo as the last 
political economist who made any substantial addition to the 
science ; the one who, in regard to Value and Wages, advanced 
it to its highest plane. And it was only after the supporters of the 
present social order found out what use could be made of his 
teachings, that Bastiat and his disciples came to their succour and 
tried to impugn these teachings. We build on Ricardo as our 
foundation. 

To the question then. By "Value* we mean Value-tn- 
exchange; we do not mean value in use, or utility, or, what seems 
to us a more luminous name, and what Locke called it : Worth. 
The Worth or utility of shoes is their capacity to protect the feet ; 
their Value is what they will fetch in the market. Their Value 
is their relation to other wares, in some way or other ; is another 
name for equivalence. 

But relation in what way ? Not relation of Worths. Worth, 
or utility, is undoubtedly presupposed, but it does not determine 
the value. That will be seen from the following illustra- 
tions : 

The reason why a man wants to purchase a pair of shoes, is 
that he needs them, that they are useful, that they possess 
" Worth " to him. But their usefulness is not at all the reason 
why he pays eight shillings for them. He does not pay twenty-four 
times as much for them as for a fourpenny loaf of bread, because 
they are twenty-four times as useful to him. Why not ? Because 
the two " Worths " or two usefulnesses are just as incomparable 
as a pound of butter and a peck of apples would be. Again, a 
loaf of bread is " worth " infinitely more to a man who has not 
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eaten anything for forty-eight hours than to one who just comes 
from a hearty dinner ; yet the former can buy the loaf just as 
cheaply as the latter. Value, then, is no relation of " worths/' of 
usefulness ; though it is a relation between useful things. 

Nor has money anything to do with determining Values. 
Wares would have value, the same as they have now, if all money 
of all kinds were suddenly annihilated. In order to eliminate 
that disturbing factor, money, we shall suppose an exchange of 
goods for goods — pure barter. 

Assume, then, a shoemaker to exchange one pair of boots for a 
coat, another similar pair for a table, a third pair for one hundred 
pounds of bread, a fourth pair for forty bushels of coal, and a 
fifth pair for a book. All these articles are said to be equal in 
Value. 

But equality presupposes comparison. We only compare such 
articles with each other that are similar. In what respect, then, 
are the above articles similar, except that of being useful, which 
we saw was no point of comparison ? 

They are dissimilar in regard to the material out of which they 
are made, and the purposes for which they are made. They are, 
on the other hand, similar in this respect : that they have been pro- 
duced by human labour, working on natural products, which, 
again, have been won by human labour. They have, then, this 
property in common, that they have sprung from Nature, and 
contain in them a certain amoxmt of human labour. Labour is 
their father and Nature is their mother. 

Nature, however, performs her work gratuitously. It must, 
then, be human labour which gives these various articles their value. 

That is, also, the teaching of Eicardo. He lays it down as a 
fundamental principle, that the Exchange Values of wares the 
supply of which may be indefinitely increased (as is the case with 
the articles we enumerated) depend, exclusively, on the quantities 
of labour, necessarily required to produce them and bring them 
to market, in all states of society. He further says : <' In all 
cases, wares rise in value, because more labour is expended." 

These various articles, however, have not only value; they 
were supposed to have equal value, consequently they must con- 
tain an equal amount of himian labour. And so it is. 
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These amounts are first measured by the time devoted to pro- 
duce these articles. Thus, it is easy enough to say, how much 
bakering labour is contained in the bread; how much tailoring 
labour in the coat, &c. 

These various labours, however, are very different in kind, you 
will say. Undoubtedly. But the difference consists simply in 
being more or less complicated. It takes, simply, more time to 
learn the one than the other. The most complicated kind of 
work can always be reduced to ordinary unskilled labour, may 
always be considered as multiplied common labour. Thus dig- 
ging is easier to learn than type-setting. There is contained in 
every hour's work of the carpenter a part of the time he devoted 
to learning his trade. This is still more apparent in the literary 
labour contained in a book. Years may be requisite for the pre- 
liminary work, months or even years may have to be devoted to 
special studies, while the mere writing of the manuscript may 
take but a few months. One hour of writing may, thus, be 
equivalent to twelve, or many more, hours of labour. 

In this connection Ricardo very pertinently remarks : '* I am not 
mattentive to the difficulty of comparing one hour's labour in one 
employment with the same duration of labour in another. But 
the estimation of different qualities of labour comes soon to be 
adjusted^in the market with suIBcient precision for all practical 
purposes.*' 

But we are not yet ready to define what Value is. Suppose 
one man required twice as much time to make a pair of boots as is 
usually required, and suppose he should then want from the 
tailor two coats in exchange, instead of one, he probably would 
get some such answer as this : '' I don't care how long time it 
takes you to make such a pair of boots. I know that, on an 
average, an average shoemaker can make them in half that time ; 
and therefore your labour is of no more value." Value is not, 
then, determinec^ by the time which this or that worker may 
need. 

Again, suppose to-morrow a machine is invented and generally 
introduced which will make two pairs of boots in the same time 
that now is required for one pair. Then the Value will be 
reduced one-half. 
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We, therefore, define Value as : the quantity of common human 
labour, measured by time^ which on an average is requisite, by the im- 
tlements generally used, to produce a given commodity. 

We should now go on with our illustration and state the de- 
duction which Socialists draw from the definition just given, were 
it not for some misunderstandings that very likely already have 
arisen in many a reader's mind. 

Thus, one may object: Suppose I find a diamond in the 
highway. Its value is, certainly, far above the trouble of picking 

it up. Does not this show that Bastiafs definition of Value — ^that 
its measure is "the service done to the buyer, in saving him a 
certain amount of effort" — ^is the more correct one? We answer- 
People are not in the habit of finding diamonds in the highways 
If they were, diamonds would soon be as cheap as x)ebbles 
Diamonds would come the finder dear enough, if he were to 
seek them in Hindostan or Brazil, where they are usually found. 
Remember that the average amoxmt of labour is a part of our 
definition. 

A word more in regard to that theory of " service,^ which so 
many reformers have got into their heads without knowing to 
whom they owe it Bastiat it was who invented that term in ordei 
to get over the apparent mischief Ricardo's theory worked ; who 
expressly selected it because its meaning was equivocal. Its efficacy 
lies entirely in the shifting uses of an ambiguous term. Bastiat's 
definition really amounts to saying, that the value of a railroad- 
ticket from London to Liverpool is measured by the time, trouble, 
and expense which I may "save " in not walking or driving that 
distance 1 Why, our progress depends on exactly the reverse I 
On this, that values of articles become constantly less and less in 
proportion to the trouble I should have to undergo in producing 
them by my own efibrts 1 So that, finally, values and troubles of 
mine bear no relation at all to each other. 

Again, we shall, of course, be charged with having disregarded 
the law of Demand and Supply. And yet we distinctly mentioned 
that we, so far, only spoke of articles that may be indefinitely in- 
creased. Wares that cannot be thus increased, like rare pictures 
and wines, and other wares in times of scarcity, have what is 
called a " monopoly value," that is, their value is not measured by 
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the labour contained — crystallised — ^in them at all, but by Demand 
and Supply^ exclusively. And even with regard to wares that may 
be indefinitely increased (the vast majority of all wares) we, with 
Ricardo, do not deny that '' there are accidental and temporary 
deviations of the actual market from their primary and natural 
price." 

Tliat which we lay stress upon is, that the labour expended on 
wares, measures their primary and natural value. Labour ex- 
pended constitutes, so to speak, their Uvel value. Demand and 
Supply have, as to those wares, simply the effect of making their 
price (that is, their value expressed in money — in gold and silver) 
vibrate, now a little above, now a little below that level value of 
theirs; exactly as the wind raises and depresses the waves in 
respect to the level of the sea. 

We claim, therefore, first (in the words of Ricardo): 
•* Nature, by the aid of machinery, adds to utilities (to " Worths ") 
by making society richer; but the assistance which it affords 
adds nothing to Values, but always makes the latter fall ; " and, 
secondly, that Human Labour and Scarcity create all Values. But 
since it is evident that Scarcity cannot create anything real, we 
must conclude that the Values which are due to it, are unreal 
ones ; and that it is human Labour alone that creates all real 
values.* So it is not only now, but so it has always been. So it 
will always be under any industrial systenL 

We can now return to our sketch. We lefl the manager 
having taken the cotton cloth into the world's market 
for sale. Suppose one hundred hours of common labour 
(that 18, the unskilled labour to which, as we have seen, all 
skilled labour can be ultimately reduced) necessary, under the 
prevailing mode of production, to make this cloth, and another 
hundred hours of common labour requisite to produce the bales 
of cotton and that part of the machinery which has been used up, 
then the value of the finished cotton cloth is two hundred hours of 
common labour. That is, they will exchange with that amount of 
labour crystallised in any other ware. Suppose they are exchanged 
(disregarding for the moment the oscillating influence of Demand 

*Thit, of coone, doM not imply that there it not much Uboar which doee not create 
■aj Talaee at all. 
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and Supply) for an amount of gold, embodying two hundred 
hours of common labour. That gold is then taken to the office 
of our company. 

But, since equal amounts of labour are exchanged, why do 
these moneyed men engage in this operation ? Do they do it 
for fun ? 

Not a bit of it. We have now arrived at the Socialist deduction 
which is drawn from our definition of value, and which made it 
so important that it should be thoroughly understood. Our 
moneyed men first deduct from that heap of gold lying before 
them their outlay for raw materials and the wear and tear of 
machinery. The balance — the "cake," in fact— they divide into 
two, let us say, equal portions. The one portion they give to 
Labour, and the other — ^? 

Remember that we stated that there is plenty of labour in the 
market. Labour now-a-days is a ware. Being a ware, it possesses 
both Worth and Value. Its Worth is its ability to produce our 
"cakes" — ^Values. Labour creates these: And its (Labour's) 
Value is precisely what the value of other wares is : the amount 
of common human labour, necessary to ** raise'' and maintain a 
labourer^ in the manner customary at a given time and in a given 
country. 

Labour, as Ricardo says, " has its natural value — depending on 
the price of necessaries — and its market price," vibrating above 
and below the former. The labourer, in other words, must sell 
his labour for wages, now a little above, now a little below what 
it costs him to live and bring up his family. 

That which we have hitherto called " the Surplus," then arises 
becauses the labourer gets only about half of what he produces. 
And what becomes of it ? Fancy these moneyed men reasoning 
to themselves : " True, this Surplus is the ''product of • our * 
Labour, but didn't we agree to pay a stated price for that ; and 
haven't we paid it ? True, also, that we have done nothing but 
going through the effort of hiring our manager and looking on. 
Never mind 1 we call It profit" and then they put it into their 
pockets. It is for the sake of that profit that in our age pro- 
duction is carried on. 

From this point we have no more use for the vague word 
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"Surplus." We are now entitled to call it by the appropriate 
name : Fleecings. If there was an English word for the process 
of abstracting honey from the bees, we should prefer that, for 
the process of pocketing the proceeds of Labour is also a stealthy 
one. Let it, however, be distinctly understood that in adopting 
this word " fleecings " we have not the remotest idea of reflecting 
M^n persons; we use it, and shall use it repeatedly, to condemn 
as impressively as possible the system which allows, and some- 
times compels, one class of men virtually to say to another 
class : '' If you will work five hours a day for us gratuitously, we 
will enable you to work the other five hours for yourselves "— 
that is, to condemn the Profit System^ the Wage-System. 
Observe that we said " one class of men." For, while in our 
illustration we assumed that the owners of the cotton-mill had 
all the means needed for their enterprise, we know that in many 
cases employers have to rent land on which to build their 
factories and to borrow money to defray their expenses. Such 
employers, of course, do not put all the fleecings into their own 
pockets, but have to divide with landowners, bankers, and 
other " gentlemen at large.'' But the fact is — and on that it is 
we lay stress — ^that the workers receive only about half of what 
they produce, just enough to keep up life and strength and bring 
up a new generation of labourers, while the other half stealthily 
passes into the pockets of quite another class of men. It further- 
more will be objected that employers have to pay commissions^ 
insurance, taxes, &&, out of these *' fleecings,'' but, then, please 
observe that it is the workers who pay for these things. 

Now we can illustrate our ** cakes," so that they present this 
appearance : 
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£367.000,000. Product of Labor. 

We ought, in passing, to remark that it will not do to trust im- 
plicitly these figures in the Census Reports or the calculations from 
them (remember it is the employers who have furnished all data) ; 
especially is a comparison of one census year with another liable 
to be misleading, since one Report differs materially from 
another both in method and accuracy. But these Reports are of 
great service, when only a rough, approximate idea of the reality 
is required. 

We then find (see object-lesson) that in i88o — 2l fairly pros- 
perous year, as all the above census years were, compared with the 
years of distress of the U. S. — ^the employer paid the worker on an 
average £6g 4s. in wages and fleeced, on an average, from him 
the sum of £6/^ 14s. That, perhaps, to many does not seem 
extravagant. 
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But he who employed lo workmen gained £fi^l 
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99 91 91 1/ ijooo „ „ ;f 64,700 
Nearly sixty-iire thousand pounds this latter employer gamed, 
fleeced, " accumulated " (mark !) in one year ! For what ? what 
had the workers in return ? The privilege each to earn sixty-nine 
pounds four shillings. The privilege to use the soil, the machinery, 
and all the resoiux:e8 of our civilisation, which this employer 
possesses > 

It is on purpose that we so far in our exposition have avoided 
to use the word " Capital." Political Economists have surrounded 
this term with such a hazy atmosphere that it now denotes a good 
many things. Yet, the question : What is Capital ? is of fun- 
damental importance, and relates to the whole structure of our 
present social systenL We want that question answered, and the 
preceding pages, indeed, have been written for that purpose. But 
we are not concerned about the meaning of the tt'^r//— throughout 
this work we care for the essence of things and not for the 
definition of words. By '^Capital" we mean what in popular 
speech is meant 

He is called a " capitalist '' who possesses wealth which 
orinp him an income without any work on his part True, many 
capitalists do some work of one kind or another, but the remu- 
neration they receive for that work has nothing to do with their 
incomes as " capitalists " — these are something aver and above 
such remuneration. We, therefore, mean, by "Capital," that 
part of wealth which jrields its possessors an income without 
work. But we are just as willing to adopt the definition of some 
Economists, that Capital is " the part of wealth which is employed 
productively with a view to profit by sale of the produce," for it is 
only by being thus employed that it yields an income. 

The question, then, to which we are now intent upon finding an 
answer is : What is the nature, the essence, of that which we have 
agreed to call " Capital " ? We want to know it, and therefore 
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must learn the process of its origin. That is a comparatively 
easy thing to us who already know the origin of the " Surplus." 
Simply observe what our moneyed men, the operators of the 
cotton-mill, are doing. They add their fleecings to what wealth 
they had already, and make that increased wealth pass through 
such another operation as we already have described. The 
oftener they do that, and the more operatives they employ, the 
more surplus labour their wealth absorbs. Nowwehave^*^ Capital^* 
and " Capitalists*^ It is these fleecings which, absorbed by wealth, 
turns it into " Capital," and the pocketing these fleecings turns 
wealthy men into " capitalists." 

To sum up: ^^ Surplus** is the same as "fleecings" — ^is the 
difference hctiveen the price of Labour and the price of Labour^ s 
produce \ is the latter minus ( — ) the former. 

Capital is the original little amount of wealth with which our 
employers start (which they may and may not have earned) //mj 
(-#-) the sum of surplus values ; is accumulated fleecings — accumulated 

WITHHELD WAGES. 

Therein consists, really, the so-called "productivity " of Capital : 
in possessing the spongy capacity of steadily going on absorbing 
surplus labour. This capacity distinguishes it from all other wealth 
(which other wealth the old economists called, very happily, 
revenue) » Far be it from us to deny the invaluable assistance 
which Capital renders to Labour. But Capital itself produces no 
Values whatever ; what it does, is it enables Labour to be im- 
mensely more productive. 

We have now reached the very core, the grand secret of the 
present mode of production. This fact — that such a thing as 
" Capital " exists, that it is acquired and increases legitimately by 
fleecing those in its employ by the wage-system, a fact unknown 
to all former periods — is the one characteristic mark of this 
era; wherefore it may with propriety be designated the 
Capitalist era. 

We took our illustrations from the manufacturing industries. 
The same lesson, however, might have been equally well drawn 
from agriculture, to the extent that the cultivator of the farm or 
plantation employs wage-labourers. And we arrive at the same 
results, if we direct our attention to the legitimate commercial en* 
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terprises. For commerce, — legitimate commerce — ^is an indus- 
try, and a productive industry. The labour of those engaged in 
causing the cloth of the cotton-mills of Lancashire to be trans- 
ported to London, and there handing it out in small pieces to 
consumers, creates an additional value in these pieces as fully as 
the labour of the operatives creates value. But here, also, the 
profits which swell the fortunes of our merchant " princes " are 
not the result of their labour, but fleedngs, exactions, uom the 
labour of their thousands of employes. 

Thus in all industries — manufacturing, mining, agricultural, and 
commercial — the legitimate fleecings which go to make up Capital, 
come out of the producers — we say legitimate fleecings, following 
naturally, as they do, from the wage-system. They are all fleecers, 
whether it be the capitalist who joins millions to his millions, 
or the working-man who brings his hard-earned savings to the 
bank for the sake of the interest One is no better than the 
other. We do not blame either; they simply conform to the 
system under which we are living. But we claim, that in this 
difference between wages paid and the proceeds of Labour, m 
this littk fold lies hidden tlie germ of all profit, interest and rent^ oi 
all pauperism and of nearly all modem crime. 

Now we can justly estimate the accounts which recent econo- 
mists have given us of Capital. Some, with the evident design 
of drawing their attention away from the fleecing process, seek to 
confound men's minds with most reckless definitions. When, in 
popular speech, knowledge and skill are called ** Capital," every 
one is aware that it is a metaphor. But when economists gravely 
apply that term to such acquisitions as the wheelbarrow of the 
day-labourer and the wooden horse of the wood-sawyer, then we 
have a right to dismiss them, somewhat contemptuously, with the 
remark that in such case we are all, indeed, a band of brother- 
capitalists (since everybody has, at least, got a coat to his back — 
such as it is) ; but then, also, we have amongst us a great many 
starving " capitalists ! " 

Others, again, J. S. Mill among them, attribute capital \o saving. 
The tendency of such an account is equally obvious. It insinuates, 
that capitalists are a highly-deserving class of people, indeed. 
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since it is due to their abnormal, unselfish *' abstinence," that we 
have any Capital at all ! 

Well, all that we have is either consumable or inconsumable. 
The consumable goods, like grain or meat, cannot be " saved ** 
for any length of time ; they must be consumed, or they spoil ; 
the capitalists therefore only save here in the same way that soldiers 
" save " the chickens from being eaten by the enemy. The incon- 
simiable things — ^like machinery, leather, coin — must be " saved " 
anyhow, since they cannot be devoured. And if it is any merit 
in capitalists that they have " saved " — />., not devoured — these, 
why then it must be accounted them a merit, we suppose, that they 
have "saved" the very earth, or the moon, since they have not 
consumed these as yet I " Saving," in fact, is absolutely inappro- 
priate here, as it properly means the accumulating such things 
which might have been consumed. 

Much more to the point, therefore, is that other stereotypic 
definition of Capital, that it is " accumulated Labour." Yes it is ; 
but why then do those who work most not " accumulate " Capital ? 
Ah, nothing is so dangerous as a truth in a delusive dress. This 
definition omits to state, who does the labouring and who the 
accumulating. What a heaven-wide difference there is between 
the two activities, we have already noted. But the definition, 
by that very omission, though it looks so innocent, insinuates that 
Capital at large is formed by wage-labourers laying up their 
earnings, and that in that way they become the capitalists. This 
insinuation is, to speak emphatically, a falsehood. The first 
thousand pounds may sometimes be formed in that way; the 
following millions — never. It is simply impossible. Let us 
suppose a labourer earning eight shillings a day— a good deal 
more than the average wage— that he works steadily along, that 
he never loses a day's work, that he is never sick, that he lives 
like a Chinese, and thus is able to save up half of his wages — 
four shillings a day. It will take him more than s,ooo— Three 
Thousand — years to accumulate ;^2oo,ooo I It is this comtemp- 
tible jugglery with words that the Socialist critic unmasks. 

Now, furthermore, we can understand one very curious phe- 
nomenon, to wit : how it comes that the charging of interest 
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was, until not so veiy long ago, considered infamous, while now 
it is considered the most natural thing in the world. A conscien- 
tious man, like Jeremy Bentham, even wanted to make it out to 
be one of the " natural rights of man." The reason of the change 
must lie in the nature of things. 

The common arguments in favour of interest are transparently 
flimsy. They say, interest is a reward for abstinence. We have 
already seen what kind of abstinence that is — ^that of not devour- 
ing gold coin and locomotives. But, even if the capitalist were 
abstinent, why should he be especially rewarded for it by an 
increase ? The apple which the boy abstains from eating before 
going to bed does not grow bigger during the night — ^the boy's 
"reward" consists in his having his apple the next morning. 
The German economist, Prof. Roscher, is honest enough to 
admit : " Rent is an appropriation of the gifts of nature ; and 
interest, at best, a further fruit obtained by frugality, from older 
labour already remunerated." 

That other argument, that interest is the payment of a service 
rendered by the lender to the borrower, is not better, for the 
service is reciprocal The borrower preserves the capital for the 
lender ; no slight service, since most capital will decay when not 
in productive use. Socialists give the only satisfactory explana- 
tion, and here it is : 

The Roman Jurists used to say: "What is mostly done 
governs all other cases." In former times when people t>orrowed 
money they generally did it, because they were in distress, and 
it was, very naturally, deemed disgraceful to take advantage of 
another's misfortunes. The law and the Church, therefore, 
denounced all interest as usury. But now-a-days a person 
generally borrows money in order to " make " money in the manner 
we have described. The " trouble " he is in is the trouble how 
to get rich — and the capitalists like to share that trouble with 
him. Interest now is nothing but a part of the fleecings^ nothing 
but a fair division of the spoils — therefore proper. 

Lastly we can now fitly characterise the "harmony," the " part- 
nerships—compared to that of the Siamese twins— between Capital 
and Labour, about which our comfortable classes talk so unctuously. 

D 
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" If there be in this world a partnership between men which 
is natural, wise, and usefuV one of our American "statesmen" 
is fond of declaiming, *'it is the partnership between Capital and 
Labour." 

Indeed, Capital and Labour are just as harmonious as roast 
beef and a hungry stomach. There is the most beautiful har- 
mony, the most natural partnership, between the two — when they 
are united in one hand. But what another contemptible juggling 
with words we here have ! As if there were no difference at all 
between Capital and individual " capital — ists /" 

Labour, indeed, could not get along very well without Capital 
But we are not so sure that our workers would not get along 
tolerably well if some beneficent spirit should take all our 
capitalists and carry them up to some other planet, say Venus ; 
especially if they had to leave their Capital behind them. And, 
after all, they might take their Capital along with them— what 
they could carry away — for even political economists tell us that 
we should all be starving within one year, naked within three, and 
houseless within ten years, if Capital was not constantly being 
re-created by Labour. 

The beautiful harmony between capitalists and labourers is 
happily illustrated by Carlyle in the address of Flugson, the 
manufacturer, to his workmen : 

" Noble spinners ! Wt have gained a hundred thousand 
pounds, which is mine; the three and sixpence daily was yours. 
Adieu, drink my health with this groat each, which I give you 
over and above." 

There is, as a matter of fact, //iV-harmony befrwreen Labour, 
reduced to a ware, and Capital, whether in the form of grain, or 
meat, or stone, or metal, or wood, or clay which is labelled : 
" Hands off! " There is, as a matter of fact, discord between the 
worker — ^to whom nothing is coming beyond necessaries and 
decencies of life ; to whom even the most loathsome and irksome 
labour does not insure subsistence ; who is not benefited by his 
own increased capacity of production ; who is far from becoming 
richer the more he works— and the capitalist who, contrariwise, 
becomes richer the more the workers toil for him ; who is con- 
stantly being immensely benefited by every increase in productive 
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capacity. Instead of harmony there is, as a matter of fact, more 
than discord; there is a chronic warfare between capitalists and 
labourers, and as an evidence of this we point to — Strikes. 

Capital and Labour, Siamese Twins! Are capitalists and 
labourers Siamese Twins f Why ? Because they are in contact 
with each other ? So are the horse-leech and its victim. 

Socialism has a serious dispute with Political Economy, or 
rather with its present teachers. The founders of the science 
taught many truths ; truths which we acknowledge and on which 
Socialism, indeed, builds. But its professors claim that it tells 
nations how to become prosperous. It does no such thing. It 
tells individuals how to get rich : and it has found apt pupils in 
every civilised country. The wealth of the civilised world is 
incredibly large and increasing at an incredible rate. Its present 
magnitude may be appreciated from the fact that the wealth 
accumulated in England during the present century is far greater 
than all the wealth accumulated during all previous centuries. Or 
to come down to figures : The wealth of the United Kingdom 
was: 



In 1800 


• • 


• • 


1,800 million ^ 


„ 1840 


• • 


« • 


4,000 „ „ 


„ i860 


••• 


• • 


6,000 „ „ 


» 1883 


• a 


• . 


8,720 „ „ 



Could human efforts have accomplished more ? But is this 
enormous Wealth "National Wealth," as is pretended? What 
part have the beggars in the streets of London in it P What part 
have the British workingmen^ who created this wealth, in it ? 
We shall see. 

The income of the United Kingdom in 1883 amounted to 
1,265 million £, distributed as follows : 

The working-classes (4,629,000 families) had 447 million ;£", or 
^96 I2S. to the family; while all others — "gentry," "middle- 
class," and tradespeople (2,046,000 families) — had 818 million j£^ 
or ;£^4oo to the family. The producers, considerably more than 
two-thirds of all inhabitants, thus enjoyed but ^»^third of the 
** national" income. 

Our Political Economists are more offending yet They make 

D — 2 
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their science sanction our present industrial arrangements, instead 
of simply explaining them. They virtually teach that, because things 
are as they are, they will always remain, and ought always to remain 
so. Socialists, or Social Economists, as they might call themselves, 
use the truths of Political Economy to prepare for a higher stage 
of development, show the workers that, though now 

" The seed ye sow another reaps ; 
The wealth ye find another keeps,* 

it will not always be so, and urge that a Social Order which 
permits certain individuals to appropriate the withheld wages 
of generations of weary workers ought not to last 

The first lesson of Socialism, then, is that the WageSystemy the 
Profit-System, the Fleecing-System, is utterly unfit for a higher 
civilisation, 

" But you are not fair. You have entirely omitted to state that 
these individuals do contribute to the size of your 'cakes.' They 
direct all these enterprises, a work of considerable importance." 

Granted. They do direct, or see to it that somebody directs. 
But is half the cake not a pretty dear price for overseeing its 
baking and disposing of it ? Could not that work be done in 
some other way, just as well and somewhat cheaper? 
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CHAPTER II. 

SOCIAL ANARCHY. 

^ It is not to die, or even to die of hunger, that makes a man 
wretched; many men have died; all men must die. But it is to live 
miserable, we know not why; to work sore and yet gain nothing; to be 
heartwom, weary, yet isolated, unrelated, girt in with a cold universal 
Lodsses'faire, "— Carlyle^ 

** Competition gluts our markets, enables the rich to take advantage 
of the necessities of the poor, makes each man snatch the bread out of 
his neighbour's mouth, converts a nation of brethren into a mass of 
hostile, isolated units, and finally involves capitalists and labourers 
in one common ruin." — Greg, 

^We all can see that there are all over our country energies 
which can find no employment or, at all events, minds which are 
cruelly compressed into duties far too narrow, and on the other 
hand, work which remains undone for want of adequate energies, 
because no systematic attempt has yet been made to estimate the 
real needs of the social organism and to distribute its forces in 
accordance with them.— There is no organic adjustment anywhere." 
— " The Value of JJfet* an Atnerican work, anon, 

THE wage-system may be said to be of vital interest only to 
wage-workers. They are a considerable part of the nation. 
They include not only the operatives in our factories and mines, 
but the whole army of railroad employes, all agricultural labourers, 
all clerks engaged in stores and mercantile establishments ; all, in 
fact, who help to create Values and receive a stated salary. But 
though the wage-workers are an important fraction of the popula- 
tion of every country, they, nevertheless, are but a fraction. I 
Socialism had regard to them only, it were nothing but a doss 
movement 
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We claim there is a something-wrong in Society which vitally 
affects the whole nation and every individual of it. In prosperous 
years it may not obtrude itself on the attention of thoughtless 
people, but let *' hard times "come on, and it makes everybody feel 
uneasy. What is this " something-wrong" ? Socialists say diat it 
is nothing less than the method, the policy which governs all 
activities of the principal nations of our time. It is spreading 
itself in Catholic societies, and throughout the whole world, but 
it arose in Protestant countries. It is, in fact, simply the exag- 
gerated form of one of the principles of Protestantism: the 
independence of the individual; which exaggerated individual 
independence we can properly call Individualism, We can also 
call the policy the *' let alone " policy ; its admirers give it a 
more euphonious name : Private Enterprise. 

Let alone whom — what 7 

In the middle ages the feudal barons erected castles, from 
which they issued forth with their retainers, when they espied 
merchants and adventurers approaching on the contiguous high- 
ways laden with wealth, stopped them — and levied tolls. All that 
these barons desired was to be " let alone." In our age it is the 
successors of these merchants and adventurers who have grown 
powerful, fattened on "fleecings." They in their turn demand to 
be " let alone ; '* they demand that society shall be an unrestricted 
hunting-ground for their ''enterprise." They are let alone; 
we shall now note with what results to the different classes of 
society. 

Before our present industrial system got into full swing — that is^ 
before the power of steam was utilised — ^the master-workman was 
an adept in his trade and owned his tools and the raw-materials he 
used This is all now changed. The workman is now divorced 
from his implements and raw materials, which have got under the 
complete control of the capitalist class ; he now has nothing left 
but his naked labour. This it is, again, which enables employers 
to buy labour in the market for a price much below the pro- 
ductivity of that labour ; that is at, a vcdue much below its worth. 

This monopoly has made employers into a class of autocrats, 
the labourers into a class of dependants — of hirelings. As Jesse 
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Jones says in the Intemational Review of October, 1880, "A 
dass is fixed, when nine-tenths of those comprising it can never 
get out of it * * * Why mock workingmen by putting rare ex- 
ceptions for a general rule ? " 

The labouring men are dealt with by our managers as mere 
tools. They are spoken of as tools, as things. This humanitarian 
age counts steers and sheep by ** heads " and the workers by 
^ handsP A pity God did not make them only '* hands 1 '' 

It is a paltry evasion to say, that the workers are free to consent 
or to refuse the terms of the employer. It is, as Dickens says in 
Hard Times^ " An evasion worthy of the man who asked permis- 
sion of the Virgin to rob her of her necklace — and then did it, 
taking silence for consent.*' The Labourers have to consent If 
they refuse the terms, capitalists simply stop business ; they can 
stand it " Hard times '' are really only hard on those whose 
subsistence depends on having work to do. The wives and 
daughters of capitalists do, as a rule, not leave off during '' hard 
times " attending operas in their silks, satins, and diamonds ; do 
not, as a rule, quit their luxurious brownstone-fronts or dismiss 
their liveried servants. 

Henry George, in his Process ami Poverty^ epitomises the posi- 
tion of our labourers as follows : " Compelled to more continuous 
labour than the savage, the labourer — a mere link in an enormous 
chain of producers and consumers, helpless to separate himself and 
helpless to move, except as they move — gains the mere necessaries 
of Ufe, just what the savage gets, and loses the independence of the 
savage." And as to security he is not much better off. The 
irregularity of his employment, the frequency with which he is out 
of work, is the most alarming feature of the workingman's condi- 
tion. And that irregularity is often, very often, purposely brought 
about by the employing capitalist class. For instance, in ordet 
to put up the price of anthracite coal, of the working days of a 
month nine to twelve are frequently made idle days by the coal 
companies of Pennsylvania.. The mining is interrupted to limit 
supply and the miners are left to do the best they can with work 
for two days out of every three. 

This condition has been rendered yet enormously more pre- 
carious by the remarkable industrial inventions of the age. 
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These victories of man, of Society, over Nature's physical 
forces ought certainly to have been unqualified blessings to 
all 

Yet, how often have they proven instruments of torture to the 
(forking class ! How many has the introduction of new machinery 
thrown out of employment ; how many existences have thereby 
been destroyed 1 

We are familiar with the commonplace, that the outcry of 
labourers against " newfangled machinery " is a complaint born of 
ignorance; that in the end the working classes are as much 
benefited as other classes. This outcry is by no means nothing 
but an ignorant childish complaint. Machinery would be an 
unqualified blessing, if the temporary injury which it so often has 
caused to individuals and whole bodies of men were considered in 
a spirit of social justice and brotherliness. T?iat has never been 
done wherever the working classes are considered^ either in this or 
any other country. In their case our legislators persistently 
repudiate the duty to take care of the interests of those who are 
sacrificed for the benefit of their fellow-citizens and of posterity. 
But whenever other classes have been thus affected there has 
never been the slightest hesitation to liberally compensate those 
prejudicially affected. It is the action of Society that has made 
machinery an evil This is the real meaning of the outcry against 
"newfangled machinery." 

And we deny that working people hitherto have been essentially 
benefited by machinery and inventions at alL The sewing 
machine is a pointed illustration. That was thought, at all events, 
to be a blessii\^ to the overworked famishing needlewoman. Yet 
what has followed ? That she is now still more overworked, more 
poorly paid, and her health still more endaiigered. 

But, to be sure — these inventions were not adopted by capi- 
talists for the benefit of workpeople, or for the general benefit ; 
no, indeed ! For, of course, this machinery and these inventions 
have also gone into the hands of capitalists and are controlled by 
them for their exclusive benefit ; and with admirable results. It 
has been calculated that two-thirds of all benefit arising from the 
use of machinery have gone to these " pushing " fellows and the 
remaining one-third to the consumers. Even our patent laws. 
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with the general advantage for their primary idea, have become a 
means of enabling these capitalists, in no sense inventors, to levy 
heavy tribute upon the community for an indefinite length of 
time. 

" Ah ! but the workers are also consumers, we should think, 
and form the majority in fact of all consumers." 

Hold on, sir ! Hae machinery lightened the day's toil of any 
wtfrkerf That is what ought to measure the benefits of machinery 
to him. Let us see if it has. 

Here is one picture : Massachusetts is a model State, we suppose. 
Well, a statute of that State in i860 made ten hours a maxium 
working day for children under ttvelve years of age. In 1867 her 
legislators became a little more humane and enacted that no child 
under fifteen years of age should work more than sixty hours a 
week. Go to Pennsylvania, and see children tefi years old taken 
down every morning into the mines to work ! 

Here is another picture : In England, two hundred years back, 
ten hours — ay, in the fifteenth century eight hours, — ^were a norma> 
working-day for strong blacksmiths and robust agricultural 
labourers.* 

" But compare the comforts of our labourers two hundred years 
ago. What a wonderful betterment in that respect ! " 

What of it ? What comfort is that to our labourers ? You 
might as well compare their condition with that of a savage in 
Africa who does not need a coat, does not need soap. Just so the 
labourers of a former age did not need a good many things which 
now are necessaries or decencies of life. We say their condition 
has not improved, because it takes considerably more toil to pro- 
cure the needful now than it did then, as testified to, among others, 
by Hallam : " The labourer is much inferior in ability to support 
a family than were his ancestors four centuries ago." Why, before 
the beginning of this "capitalistic" system, labourers could in 
England live a wholt week upon the earnings of four days ; now 
in Massachusetts he often cannot live a week upon the earnings 
of a week of much more continuous toil. No, in many cases he 
is obliged to disrupt his family, and send his wife and children to 
the factory. 

* Thorntoa : " Over-population and itt Remedy." Prof. Tlioiold Rogers '* Sis CcnturfM 
of Work and Wages." Hallam, 2ad part of 9th Chap, of •« The Middle Ages." 
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For that is the greatest curse of machinery — or rather of * indi- 
vidualistic^ monopoly of machinery — ^that capital can be and is coined 
out of women and even out of in£uicy ; that women and children 
can be and are substituted for men. Thus, not alone are men 
turned into wares, governed by Demand and Supply, but men are 
made to scramble for a precarious Ivuingwith their wives^ sisters^ and 
children. In the cotton and woollen fac:tories of enlightened Massa- 
chusetts, women and children now compose two-thirds of the 
working force. The necessary result is a great reduction in wages. 
It is notorious that the wages thus earned by a whole family do not, 
on an average, exceed those of the head of the fiamily in occupations 
where it has not yet become habitual to employ women and 
children. 

And do not venture to compare the independence of our working 
classes with the artisans of England of a former age, who partly 
worked for themselves, and possessed a cottage and a cow and a 
strip of land to cultivate. Our ox-eyed, docile wage-workers, re- 
strained by arbitrary shop rules prescribed by their lord — rules 
that forbid them to talk to each other or even to laugh (/) — will 
not for a moment bear comparison with the merry families oi 
master and men of the despised Middle Age. 

The first result of the " Let-alone " System, thus, is that capital- 
ists monopolise all the instruments of production, all the previous 
acquisitions of Society, all increase in the productivity of Labour, 
and, therefore, exercise an autocrcUic control of all industries and 
over the whole working class. 

The great weapon at the command of the capitalists is Compe- 
tition. 

" Competition,'* like most economic terms, is a very slippery 
word. At one time it means something which advances the 
successful, but leaves the unsuccessful on his former level ; that 
kind of competition rouses the energy of tne unsuccessful as 
well as of the successful, and increases the capacity of both. 
We shall call that by a much more appropriate term : 
emulcUion. 

At another time " competition " means the advancing oneself at 
the cost of others ; the pulling the many down, the elbowing the 
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many aside, in order to advance the one. That ''competition " 
is most cruel to the individual and, in the long run, most injurious 
to Society. 

It deserves the name of cut-throat competition^ when the wage- 
workers are forced into a struggle to see who shall live ana who 
shall starve. 

But these are by no means the only sufferers. The small 
employers, the small merchants, are just as much victims of that 
cruel kind of competition as the wage-workers. For every one of 
the fleecers lives in a state of nature with all of his brethren ; the 
hand of the one is against the other, and no foe is more terrible 
than the one who is running a neck-to-neck race with him every 
day. The mammoth factory, the mammoth store is a most im- 
placable foe. The fierce competition lessens the profit on each 
article, and that must be compensated for by a greater number of 
them being produced and sold— that is, the cheaper the goods, 
the more capital is required. 

Precisely then for the same reason that the mechanic with his 
own shop and working on his own account nearly has disappeared 
in the struggle between hand-work and machine-work, the small 
employers with their little machinery, their small capital, and their 
little stock of goods are being driven from the field 

Look at those queer princes of ours — ^vulgar men, far from possess- 
ing eminent faculties or high attainments \ men having no more 
knowledge or mental capacity than is required in many mechanical 
pursuits — ^who by the employment and power of their capital 
yearly ruin multitudes of hard-working merchants, and boast that 
they are selling more goods in a day than the whole " crowd " of 
other stores in a week ! Scores of such small merchants, driven 
to the wall by the proprietor of a mammoth establishment have to 
to be glad, if the '' prince " will make them his servants and 
graciously allow them to help swell his millions. 

In short, the smaller fortunes mvested in productive or com- 
mercial enterprises are by this cut-throat competition attracted to 
the great capitals, just as iron filings are to the magnet The 
great capitalist triumphs, the small capitalist becomes a clerk, 
wage-labourer, or parasite of some kind or other ; the middle class 
disappears little by little. Our social order may fitly be compared 
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to a bdder of whidi die middk loonds are being torn away, one 
by one. 

This^ then* is another fruit of Private ** Enterprise "—that tAg 
smaff en^lytrs «nr ^nuimalfy ^dt^ rooted out by the great 

In fonncr periods Society was tonnented with plagues, caused, 
as we now know, by ignorance, and consequoit violation of the 
laws of health. Our era is cursed with Crises^ occurring far more 
frequently than plagues and causing with each occurrence as 
much misery. 

Economists say that these crises are caused by overproductioiL 
** Overproduction 1 ' — a remarkable word, in truth, as long as one 
unfed and unclad human being, willing to work, roams the earth. 
Would not our ancestors of any preceding age have considered 
anyone who would have talked to them of cverjfrodu£tiona.\unaitic? 
Could they, think you, have conceived of such an abnormity as 
that any nation could ever suffer from too much industry, too much 
commerce, too many tools, and too much food ? But we ought, in 
order to be fair, to take the word in the sense of these economists. 
They mean by " overproduction *' a too large production, com- 
pared with the effective demand. But, then, what is the cause of 
the too large production? 

Private Enterprise^ Socialists say. Private Enterprise compels 
every producer to produce for himself, to sell for himself, to keep all 
his transactions secret, without any regard whatever for anybody 
else in the wide world. But the producer and merchant — ^the small 
ones, especially— daily £ind out that their success or failure 
depends, in the firstplace, precisely on how much others produce and 
sellj and, in the second place, on a multitude of causes — often on 
things that may happen thousands of miles away — ^which determine 
the power of purchase of their customers. They have got no 
measure at hand at all by which they can, even approximately, 
estimate the actual eifective demand of consumers or ascertain 
the producing capacity of their rivals. In other words : Private 
" Enterprise " is a defiance of Nature's law which decrees that 
the interests ot Society are interdependent; and Nature punishes 
that defiance in her own crude way by playing ball with these 
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individualists^ and, what is worse, by rendering all production, aU 
commerce chaotic. Risk is JNatur^s Revenge, 

Just take a bird's^e view of the way Private "Enterprise** 
manages affairs. Observe how every manufacturer, every mer- 
chant, strives in every possible way — ^by glaring advertisements, by 
underselling others, by giving long credits, by sending out an 
army of drummers — to beat his rivals. Not one here and there, 
not a few, do this ; they all do it. We shall suppose the season 
a favourable one ; all of them receive orders in greater number 
than they expected. These orders stimulate each one of the 
manufacturers to a more and more enlarged production far ahead 
of the orders received, in the hope of being able to dispose of all 
that is being produced. But mark ! this production of all these 
manufactures is, and must necessarily be, absolutely planless. It 
depends cUto^ther on chance and the private guesswork of these 
" enterprising " individuals, who are all guessing entirely in the 
dark. That means that all their production, all their commerce, 
is in the nature of gambling. To a thoughtful observer nothing 
will seem more inevitable than that this planless production must 
end in the market being at some time overstocked with commo- 
dities of one kind or another \ that is, that it must end in " over- 
production " as to those goods. In that branch of production prices 
consequently fall, wages come down, or a great manu&cturer fails, 
and a smaller or greater number of workmen are discharged. 

But one branch of industry depends upon another ; one branch 
suffers when another is depressed. The stoppage of production 
at one point, therefore, necessarily shows itself at another point 
in the industrial network. The circle of depression thus grows 
larger and larger from month to month, failure succeeds failure, 
the general consumption diminishes, all production and commerce 
is paralysed. We have got the crisis. To those who were all the 
time planning and working in the dark everything seemed to be 
going on as usual ; it has naturally come on them like a thunder- 
bolt from a clear sky. 

Vast quantities of stored-up goods now have to be disposed of 
at great sacrifice, to the ruin not alone of their owners but of many 
others who thereby are forced, likewise, to sell under cost-price. 
Then it is we hear from everyone in every calling this the strongest 
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of all condemnations of this Social " Order " of ours : " We have 
too many competitors \ half of us must perish, before the other 
half can live." All the result of planless work. 

When such a crisis has lasted for years, when such sacrifice of 
goods and standstill of production has finally overcome the 
'* overproduction," then the inevitable demand at length calls for 
renewed production ; and Society commences to recover slowly, 
but only to repeat the old story. Producers want to indemnify 
themselves for what they have lost and hope to *' make " sufiicient, 
before another crisis comes oa Because all producers act in 
like manner, each one trying to outflank the other, another 
catastrophe is invited. It responds to the call and approaches 
with accelerated strides and with more damaging efiects than any 
of its predecessors. 

These crises very much quicken the absorption of the smaller 
fortunes by the large ones, for the capitalist with large resources 
is the only one capable in the long run of withstanding this rough 
treatment of outraged Nature. The smaller capitalists the crises 
swallow up like veritable maelstroms. 

These ntijelstroms : the crises^ then^ are ilte direct production of 
Private Enterprise, 

Again, we saw how the workingmen were driven out of their 
employment as producers, how the small employers were pushed 
out of their business by this cut-throat competition. In nine cases 
out of ten they have only one refuge left : that of squeezmg them- 
selves in between producers and consumers as shopkeepers, 
saloonkeepers, peddlers, ''agents," boarding-and-lodging-house- 
keepers ; that is, of becoming parcuites. 

It may seem hard to speak thus of persons who by no means 
lead an enviable existence, who honestly try to make some sort 
of a living, whose life often is a treadmill of drudgery, and, if 
different from that of the workingman*s, is only different in this, 
that while the latter struggles for the necessities of to-day, the 
former struggle for the threatened necessities of to-morrow. 

They are^ nevertheless, parasites, unnecessary workers. Going 
along our streets you observe one small store, one boarding- 
house, crowding another, one saloon, and often several in one 
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block : yon will have all kinds of men and women thrust their 
small stock into your &ce ; in your house you will be annoyed by 
all kinds of peddlers and " agents," so-called. 

All these people live. Somebody must earn their living for thent 

In the first place, they live by enhancing the price of provisions 
and all other goods twice and three times what the producers get 
The difference between their prices and wholesale prices makes 
just the difference between healthful plenty and half-satisfied 
hunger for the poor. It is a great mistake to suppose that com- 
petition always, or necessarily, lowers prices. It often has just 
the contrary effect. Probably two-thirds of existing small shop- 
keepers cannot make a decent living without extravagant profits. 
Or, if the prices cannot be enhanced, then — 

In the second place, they live by depreciating the quality of 
their goods and by short weights and measures. Adulteration of 
provisions and merchandise is notoriously carried on in every 
branchof trade that will permit of it ; has indeed become a social 
institution, against which no law can make any headway. A re 
presentative of a leading spice house lately said : '^ We sell to 
the trade more adulterated goods than pure. We cannot help it 
We simply sell the retailer what he wants. It would ruin the 
trade to prohibit adulteration." Competition in drugs is now so 
hot, dealers, in order to live, are compelled to adulterate, to 
weaken and to substitute. It has gone so far, that manufacturers 
of " mineral pulp," now boldy importune respectable millers and 
grocers to mix rock-dust with their flour and sugar. 

The labouring class, more than any other, is the natural prey of 
these parasites. Remember, that the labourer's ware, his labour, is 
never paid for till it has been used ; that he must give his em- 
ployer credit, always for a week, often for two weeks or a month ; 
that he will have to wait for his compensation, even while the 
values he has created have been long since converted into cash in 
his employer's hands. It is a necessary consequence that he, on 
his part, must ask credit from his shopkeeper. He becomes the 
prey, bound hand and foot, of that shopkeeper. He dare not 
murmur at the price charged, dares not be over particular as to 
weight or quality. He is pretty much in the same fix as the fly in 
the spider's web. 
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Thus the portion of the industrial cake allotted to labour is 
further considerably curtailed, and all on account of Private 
^* JEntifprisc ;" for i/, also, is exclusively responsible for these para- 
sites. 

Let us pass over to our farmers. They, as yet the majority of 
the working population of the United States, are still the great 
conservative force, the brake, so to speak, on the wheel of pro 
gress. Is it likely that they will continue to be ? We shall see. 

Its farmers were, half a generation ago, considered, and are still 
considered, the most independent and prosperous class of the 
community. 

True, the prosperity of the Western farmer, especially, was and 
IS not of a character to excite the envy of anybody. His whole 
life, and more particularly that of his wife, was one of toil. He 
had to break the lands and clear the forests. His family had to 
subject themselves to all kinds of privations for a lifetime of dreary 
years. The social life of the farmers' wives was a mockery of our 
civilisation ; their sisters struggling in the cities had, at least, the 
comfort of suffering in company. To the family of the farmer 
sugar, tea, and coffee were, for a series of years, luxuries, especially 
when droughts and grasshoppers destroyed the fruits of his toil, 
generally as severe as that of his horse. And his reward ? That 
of vegetating and ''raising" a family, as we so expressively term 
it ; yes — ^and of being the owner of his farm. 

But his ownership is, even now, frequently one in name 
only. The capitalist has got hold of him also. Very many of the 
Western farms are covered with mortgages, which their nominal 
owners have no hope of ever raising. The fact is so well known, 
that the JV, Y. Times some time ago advised the farmers to pre- 
pare themselves for their fate. What fate ? That of becoming 
tenant-farmers like their brethren of Great Britain. 

It is especially since the commencement of the last decade 
that they are felling victims to "Private Enterprise." 

There is in the Atlantic Monthly for January, 1880, a most 
instructive article,* entitled " Bonanza Farms," containing many 

• Embodied in a book called *' Land and Labw," pabUshed by Scribner and Soni. Mr. 
Moody, of Beaton, ii the author. 



Startling facts which, in the near future, cannot but have an im- 
portant beanng on the condition of our farmers. These " Bon- 
anza Farms" are vast cultivated tracts of land in Minnesota, 
Dakota, Texas, Kansas, and California, each containing thousands 
of acres of land owned by presidents and directors of railwaTS, by 
bankers in St Paul and New York, London, and Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. They are conducted on purely ^ business " — ^that is, capi- 
talist — ^principles. On these forms there are no families, no 
women, no children, no homes. 'Hiere is no need for them. 
But there is plenty of " Labour '* in the neighbourhood. There 
is such an abundance of unemployed men, that the managers of 
the farms can hire all the labour they want for ^^3 4s. a month, 
during the busy seasons, with thirteen hours of daily labour, and 
for £^\ I2S. a month during the balance of the year. 

This foct alone would render it absolutely out of the question 
for the surrounding small £Eurmers to compete with the bonanzas. 
For the former have to support a family, and to feed, clothe, and 
shelter, and altogether provide for, the same number of persons 
throughout the whole year, while the latter only need to hire 
about one-fourth the number of persons, in proportion to the 
work to be done, and that for less than one-fourth of the year. 
But the small farmer has other and greater odds still to contend 
with — ^the discrimination practised by other large corporations. 
Thus, the bonanzas obtain special rates from the railroad com- 
panies: / L they are charged for the transportation of their 
produce, rates fifty per cent below those which the other farmers 
are obliged to pay; they buy their machinery and farming 
implements of the manufacturers and dealers at a discount of 
33 1*3 P^^ ^^^ ^'o™ ^^ published rates. We ought, therefore 
not to wonder when we are told that the surrounding small 
fiEurmers are hopelessly in debt, while the owners of these bonanza 
farms — the aforesaid bankers and railroad-presidents --are amass- 
ing colossal fortunes ; that they, even, with wheat at less than 
three shillings a bushel, realise twenty per cent the first year on 
their capital, and the second year — ^fifty-five per cent. 

The article concludes with the remark: "We are taking 
immense strides in placing our country in the position of Great 
Britain, and even worse." So it seems. For here the farms 

F 
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are practically homesteads, while the bonanza farms have nothing 
suggesting homes, except a building for the bachelor superinten- 
dent and the boarding house for the '* hands." 

There is no doubt that these bonanzas will in the near future 
increase greatly in number. Thus our public lands which were 
intended for happy homes are in a fair way of becoming no 
better than penal colonies, and of being robbed of their rich soil 
for the benefit of capitalist pockets. What will then become of our 
farmer " proprietors " but farmer tenants ? If they are already run- 
ning behindhand now, how much time will it take for the bonanza 
farmers to put an end to their proprietorship by means of Private 
"Enterprise" — especially if the export to Europe on account 
of good harvest there, should happen to cease ? Bear in mind 
that the United States already now produces far more food than 
its population could possibly consume, and yet thousands of 
acres are yearly added to the area under cultivation. 

Yes, the time will come when the farmers will learn that 
Socialism is the onfy refuge alike for them and the other working 
classes, and their eyes may be opened to the advantages of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth, The great dairy farms in New York 
State and elsewhere may also contribute their quota to this 
lesson. 

TTitis even the farmers of the United States, as yet the most 
splendid yeomanry the world has ever seen, are becotning thi 
victims of Private Enterprise to fully the same extent as the work- 
ingman and small employer* 

But our big capitalists have a still more powerful sledge- 
hammer than that of Competition ready at hand — ^to wit. Com- 
bination. 

These gentlemen know practical dialectics. They know that, 
though Competition and Combination are opposites, they yet 
may come to mean the same thing — ^to them. They have 
already found that, while Competition is a very excellent weapon 
to use against their weaker rivals, Combination pays far better 
in relation to their peers. It is evident that it is combination 
they mainly rely upon for their future aggrandisement. 

Combination consists in one or several capitalists or corpo ra 
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tions helping along a third on the condition of participating in 
the fleecings. We have already mentioned one such instance. 
We saw how railroad officers united with bonanza farmers to 
crush out the small fanners. We read of another instructive 
instance in an article published in the Atlantic Monthly for March, 
188 1, and headed: "The Story of a Great Monopoly." 

It tells how the Erie and Pennsylvania Railroads and Van- 
derbilt " pooled " their interests with the "Standard Oil Com- 
pany," how they agreed to carry, and did carry its oil at much 
lower rates than the oils of other companies, and in many cases 
absolutely refused to carry the oils of the latter. It tells how, by 
such discrimination, the fleecings of the " Standard " swelled to 
such an extent that, starting with a capital stock of ;f 200,000, it 
paid to its stockholders a dividend of ;;^2oo,ooo a month, and had 
then piled up in undivided profits and other forms a capital of 
;^ 6,000,000. Truly a " Great Monopoly," a very dangerous mono- 
poly^ one should think, for Pennsylvania and the public at large. 

" By the same tactics," says the writer, " the Railroads can give 
other combinations of capitalists the control of the lumber, cotton, 
iron, and coal of the United States." 

In Europe such alliances between Railroads and corporations 
would be impossible. But in the United States, where Privaie 
** Enterprise " runs rampant^ where the " Let-alone " abomination 
is carried to its highest logical pitch, such alliances are certain to 
be a prominent feature of its future. 

But the evils which flow from the something-wrong in 
society are not confined to wage-workers, farmers^ and small em- 
ployers. The at present existing relations of men constitute the 
comfortless mutual slavery of us all, as we shall find, wherever we 
turn. Professional men of every kind can, also, be divided into 
those who have and those who have not; and those among 
them who have not, are fully as bad off as the wage-workers, 
indeed worse off, for their culture becomes an additional curse 
to them. We will suppose such a man has talents, that he has 
qualified himself by hard study for a responsible function in 
Society, yet this anarchic Society has no opening for him. He 
perhaps becomes a clerk, just as much dependent on his em- 
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ployer, just as much a hirelings as the wage-worker is ; he like- 
wise must hold his tongue, and constantly be on the lookout to 
preserve the favour of his august autocrat, while he all the while is 
doing the work of others who really receive the pay. 

John S. Mill was fully aware of this ; these are his words ; 

'' What a spectacle, for instance, does the medical profession 
present ! One successful practitioner we find burdened with more 
work than mortal man can perform — in the surrounding streets 
twenty unhappy men, each of whom as laboriously trained, wast- 
ing their capabilities, starving, perhaps, for want Under better 
arrangements these twenty would form a corps of subalterns under 
the really ablest physician — and not merely tJic most successful 
impostor — ^physicking people for headaches, while the latter treated 
only more difficult cases." 

But now, even in all professions, the watchword is, '* Everyone 
look out for himself and the devil take the hindmost " — cUl due to 
Unrestricted Private ^^ Enterpriser^ 

Our era may be called iht Jewish Age. The Jews have, indeed, 
had a remarkable influence on our civilisation. Long ago they 
infused in our race the idea of one God* and now they have 
made our whole race worship a new true God : The Golden 
Calf; but, again, it is Jews who have sounded the alarm for the 
most determined battle against this very Jewism : it is to that 
noble Jew, KarlMarx^ that we owe the scientific basis of Socialism; 
it is to another noble Jew, Lassalle^ that we are indebted for its 
popularisation. "Jewism," to our mind, best expresses that 
special curse of our age : Speculation — the transfer of wealth from 
others to themselves by chicanery without giving an equivalent 

If there is one species of gambling more despicable than another 
it is gambling in grain. The sales of grain on our Produce- 
Exchanges are merely gambling transactions. Cliques of the 
wealthiest men in Chicago, Milwaukee, and New York, having 
behind them banks and other moneyed corporations, make enor- 
mous combinations of capital to " comer " the market, locking up 
millions of bushels of wheat, and maintain famine-prices in the 
midst of plenty. Their profits are enormous. So are those of 
another clique who owns all pork. And where do those profits 
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come from? From the workers of course, from the bread- 
wimiersi who thus earn the support and the wealth, not only of 
their employers, their so-called " bread-^^j," but of those Vam- 
tires who use their backs as the green table on which to play 
their games. 

The Vampires are quite different creatures from the parasites of 
whom we already have treated. The latter are workers, though 
superfluous workers ; the former are not workers at all. But, then, 
they do not call themselves workers either, but — " business men." 
There is quite a difference between work and business^ as the 
word is now commonly used. " Work" is effort to satisfy wants, 
and may be either useful or useless ; but " busines/* is effort to benefit 
by the work o/others^ and if that is to be called "work," it is at 
any rate mischievous work ; in that sense our criminals also work, 
and generally pretty hard. "Work" i» being busy in benefit \ 
*' business," being busy in mischief. Our parasites are useless 
workers ; our Vampires are not better than thieves and swindlers. 

On a par with Speculation is much of our " Traffic.'* The 
*• enterprise," of our mercantile "kings" and our "princes" is very 
ofren but another name for chicanery and swindling. " Suppose,'* 
John Ruskin says, " a community of three men on an island. Two, 
the one a farmer and the other a mechanic, are so far apart that 
they are wholly at the mercy of the third who travels between 
them and effects their exchanges. He is constantly watching his 
opportunities, and retains the products of the one with which he 
has been intrusted and which are needed by the other, until there 
comes a period of extreme need for them and he can exact 
enormous gains from their necessities. It is easy to see that, 
while he may in that way draw the whole wealth of the community 
to himself and make his principals his servants, he also in feet 
diminishes the amount of wealth by cramping the opeiations of his 
two customers and diminishing the effective results of their labours. 
That is Wealth acquired on the strict principles of Political 
Economy." And the millions which go into the pockets 

of these mercantile men of ours as " profit" are by them called 
"reward for enterprise," "compensation for risks." Do we call the 
gains of the swindler or the robber " compensation for risks ? " No, 
commerce^ which is the interchange of commodities, is a most bene- 
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ficial social activity; traffic^ trade^ which, as Herbert Spencer says, 
is '' essentially corrupt," which partakes of the nature either of 
gambling or overreaching, is not 

These Vampires are the offspring of the " let-alone " policy, 
" Laissez-fairCy^ " let alone" — Cleave the honest at the mercy of 
the cunning ; leave the innocent to suffer for their innocence ; 
leave everyone who profits by a corrupt system to make the most 
for himself; let Labour remain something wholesale out of which 
fortunes are made and which during that process yields such and 
such a percentage of misery and sin — ^what agrand " principle ! '* By 
adopting it for its guiding-star our Society has achieved — 
Anarchy. 

Our comfortable classes talk much of ''Social Order.^* In 
ancient Greece and Rome there was Social " Order," such as it 
was ; during the Middle Age, there was Social '' Order," such as 
it was. But in our age there is, as we have seen, throughout our 
whole economic sphere, no social order at alL There is absolute 
Social Anarchy. // is against this Social Anarchy that Socialism, 
chiefly, is a protest. 

We have seen the various phases of this anarchy, all the legiti- 
mate outgrowth of unrestricted private " enterprise : " 

All instruments of production are monopolised. The evil of this 
monopoly does not so much consist in the plutocrat having a right 
of property in that which he has acquired. Though formed out of 
fleecings and in no other manner whatsoever, he can, perhaps, claim 
these acquisitions as his property, because he has got hold of 
them by the express consent of Society. The evil lies in this, 
that he is able and permitted to use this property of his to further 
fleece his fellow-men out of the proceeds of their toil. 

This unrestricted private enterprise is responsible for our crises^ 
the inevitable consequences of defying the natural law of inter- 
dependence between all the members of Society. 

It has produced our parasites and vampires. 

It has given us Competition with all its baneful conse- 
quences. 

Not emulation^ which no Society can afford to do without, the 
loss of which would check all advance and deaden all energy. 
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But cannibalism, that poisonous tooth the extraction of which 
would immensely relieve society. 

It has put into the hands of our Plutocrats a deadlier dub than 
competition for them to use whenever it serves their purpose : 
Combination among themselves. 

It has destroyed all the patriarchal, idylic relations which 
formerly existed among men and left only the one relation : Cash- 
payment It has drowned the chivalrous enthusiasm, the pious 
idealism which existed in previous ages in a chilly shower of 
realistic egotism. It has put exchange-value in place of human 
dignity, and licence in place of freedom. It has made the 
physician, the jurist, the poet, the scientist, retainers of the Pluto- 
cracy. It has made marriage a commercial relation and prostitution 
one of the established institutions of Society. 

But let us be fair. 

So far we have discussed only the evil workings of unrestricted 
*• private enterprise." We heartily admit that, on the other hand, it 
has performed wonders. If has built monuments greater than the 
pyramids. Its Universal Expositions have moved greater masses, 
of men than the Crusades ever did. It has done mankind an 
immense service m proving, by hard &cts, that wholesale manufac- 
ture is the most sensible form of Labour. 

But we contend that it now has done nearly all the good that it 
can, that the evils which now flow from individualism far outweigh 
the benefits it confers. 

That is why we condemn it We condemn it just as we condemn 
an old, decaying building, however useful it may have been in its 
time ; or as natiu'e condemns the cocoon of a chrysalis when a 
butterfly is ready to be bom. 

But we know full well that " individualism " will for some time 
yet go on working mischief. We know it must become a good 
deal worse than it is, before it can become better. 

But we also know that in the fulness of time the Lo^ of Events 
will, imperatively, demand a change from this Social Anarchy to 
true Social Order. 



CHAPTER lit 

THE CULMINATION. 

' Real history Is a history of tendencies, not of evtnts/'^BucItle, 

'* Nothing would lead the mass of men to embrace Socialism 
sooner than the conviction that this enormous accumulation of Capital 
in a few hands was to be, not only an evil in fact if not prevented, but 
a necessary evil beyond prevention. • • • • 

** If such a tendency should manifest itself, it would nm through all 
forms of property. A Stewart or a Claflin would root out small trades- 
people. Holders of small farms would sink into tenants. The 
buildings of a city would belong to a few owners. Small manufac- 
turers would have to take pay from mammoths of their own kind or be 
ruined. * * * * If this went to an extreme in a free country, the 
'expropriated' could not endure it They would go to some other 
country, and leave the proprietors alone in the land, or they would 
drive them away. A revolution, slow or rapid, would certainly bring 
about a new order of things.''—" Communism and Socialismt'* by Dr. 
Th. D, Woolsey, 

THAT Capital— not •* Wealth," not •* Property," but Capitai 
— in private hands involves spoliation of the masses ; that 
our Established Order is nothing but Established Anarchy, are 
the conclusions at which we have arrived. Wil such a state 
of things last for ever ? 

Here we meet with one of the greatest obstacles with which 
Socialists have to contend : the notion that whatever b, is the 
immutable order of nature. Because the wage-system and the 
'* let-alone " policy now prevail and have prevailed as far back as 
anyone can remember, people, even well-informed people, fancy 
that this policy and that system constitute the necessary conditions 
for civilised society. Socialists hold that this is a fundamental 
error. They say, with all advanced scientists, that what is has 
grown out of something else that was, and that the present is the 
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parent of the future. The history of our race is a series of pre- 
parations. 

In the ancient states where the civilisation of our race com- 
menced there was no wage-system ; there was Slavery. The master 
was lord of the persons of his slaves, lord of the soil and owner of 
the instruments of labour. We who have reached a higher stage 
of development look very properly back with horror on this 
ancient Slavery ; and yet we shodd not forget that we are in- 
debted to this same Slavery for our civilisation. 

Progress takes place, only, when either some individuals con- 
trol other individuals, or when they voluntarily co-operate together. 
But voluntary co-operation is a hard lesson for men to learn ; and, 
therefore, progress has to commence with compulsory co-opera- 
tion ; with control of everything — with Slavery. 

Look at our Indian tribes. They work, in their way, as well 
as civilised people da Yet they are strangers to progress. Why ? 
Because they never accumulated any wealth. And they accumu- 
lated no wealth, because they worked as isolated individuals; 
because they never have known any division oi labour. Now 
Slavery was, to our race, the first division 0/ labour ; it was the first 
form of co-operation ; for it is too often overlooked, that division 
of labour is at the same time co-operation in labour. The ruling 
principle during Slavery was, of course, Despotism^ the irresponsible 
will of the lord 

Serfdom constitutes the next great stage in the history of our 
race, coming in contemporaneously with the ascendency of 
Christianity and the dominion of the northern barbarians. Under 
it the lords of soil were the dominant class ; but the persons of 
the workers were free, though they were attached to the soil where 
they were bom. This change conferred an immense gain on the 
working multitude. They were now invested with the most 
elementary right of all : that of creating a family for themselves. 
And their belonging to the soil was far from being altogether an 
evil, since it conferred on them the right to claim support from 
the soiL 

The ruling principle during that period was Custom^ which 
proved itself a most efficient protector of the workers. It fixed 
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strictly, and in manj countries with the utmost particalarity in 
details, the amount d[ woik due to their lord for the use of the 
soil« and all other rights and duties qI[ c^ery class and individual. 
^ Freedom " during the middle ages meant the enjoyment of those 
r^his which custom thus gave. It may well be a question, whether 
the woriters of that long era were not a happier class than our 
wage-woriters. Indeed, we verily believe, with Carlyle, that the 
middle age of Western Europe (the period, say, of Dante), with 
its feudal body and Catholic soul, was the highest realised ideal, 
thus bj attained by man, but at the same time far below that soon 
to be reached. 

During those two stages of development ''Capital" was 
unknown and unheard o£ There was Wealth, there were 
Revenues, plenty of means of enjoyment The great lolks hved 
in splendour, certainly ; but they did not, and could not capitalise 
their possessions. 

Remember that best of economic definitions of Capital, which 
we adopted : " That part of wealth, employed productively with 
a view to profit, by sale of the produce." During Slavery and 
Serfdom, Wealth was not employed productively with a view to 
profit by sale of the produce, but with a view to imme- 
diate, personal enjoyment. The lords could not make their 
powesiions grow by "profit," by "fleecings," could not itivesi 
them. 

But the progress of mankind demanded that another step should 
he taken. The iron bands of Custom had to be sundered, and 
thai in done by an assertion of the independence of the individual 
Thitt Individualism fructifies the germ of Capital, already found in 
the (irevious accumulations of wealth ; in the closing years of the 
MMdIe Agefl it suddenly advances commerce to an unprecedented 
degree and develops the Commerce of the World It gives rise to 
the diiK^overieH and inventions which now crowd upon each other - 
forrmoit among which are the discovery of America, the invention 
of the I>rintinK press and the steam engine. These in their turn 
nourish Capital. It becomes an infant, grows up to youth and 
miinhood, bursts completely the fetters of the Middle Ages, first 
by the English Revolution of 1688 (it is England that nearly 
always commences social and political innovations) and then by 
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the American Revolution of 1776 and the French Revolution of 
1789, and has developed in our days into a giant by division of 
labour being carried to an extent not dreamt of before, or — what 
is the same thing-^by a greater co-operation in production than 
was known before. Thus we have airived at the third stage in the 
development of our race: this era of the Wage-System and 
Individualism. Wealth during all three periods governed the 
world, controlled the masses, but never before in the form of 
Capital. Our Plutocracy, our industrial, commercial, and moneyed 
aristocracy (in France " the Third Estate " and in England the 
"Commons"); those who by the control of the instruments of 
labour have acquired the more advantageous ix>sition, are now 
our masters, the dominant power, who by laws and usages enacted 
by themselves have made this advantageous position of theirs a 
permanent one. Mark this : it was the Plutocrats who profited by 
the English, by the American, and the French Revolutions ; these 
three revolutions were theirs. The workers have hardly occasion 
to rejoice at the change. They are free to own land, but have 
not Uie means to buy it They have personal liberty, yes. They 
are no longer bound to the soil ; they have got the barren legal 
right to go where they please. But they have, at the same time, 
lost the right to claim support from the soil. Their liberty is one 
that benefits their masters, rather than themselves. The power of 
discharge and the advantage of having everywhere an army of pro- 
letarians to hire from, is vital to the growth of Capital. The 
workers have lost the power they as serfs possessed to labour to 
advantage for themselves, for in all branches of industry factory 
products have supplanted domestic industry. They have co-opera- 
tion in production with a vengeance — think of Plugson and his 
spinners. The division and enjoyment of the products, on the 
other hand, is entirely one-sided. 

As to the condition of the British worker during part of this 
period, let us hear Prof. Thorold Rogers: "I am convinced 
that at no period in English history was the condition of manual 
labour worse than it was in the 40 years from 178a to 1821, the 
period in which traders, capitalists, and manufacturers accumulated 
fortunes rapidly, and in which the rent of agricultural land was 
doubled. ♦ ♦ ♦ I contend that from 1563 to 1824 a con- 
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spiracy, concocted by the law and carried out by parties interested 
in its success, was entered into, to cheat the English workman 
of his wages, to deprive him of hope and degrade him into irremedi- 
able poverty." 

The Plutocracy, the fleecing class and their retainers, is, 
in this third stage of our civilisation, the really governing 
power all over the civilised world. But while it is checked, 
to some extent, in the European countries by the remnants 
of Feudalism — the nobility and clergy — in the United 
States it is absolute, simply because that is a new country. 
There its power is unquestioned and unrestrained. It is the 
easiest thing in the world for it to maintain its dominion there; for 
all it has to do is to command the government : *' Leave us alone ! ^ 
Indeed the governments of the States may be said to be merely 
committees of the Plutocrats, charged with watching over thiir 
common interests. 

Now, observe that Socialists hold that each of these three 
periods, though together forming a long and weary road, was 
yet a necessary link in the chain of progress, was a preparatory 
step to each succeeding stage. We cannot accomplish the 
progress of our race by leaps, but must do it by growths. We 
cannot dispense with any of these stages. We could not dispense 
with the present reign of Individualism and Capital. If a magic 
wand could restore the mode of production in vogue two hundred 
years ago, it would require another two centuries to mature the 
conditions for that New Order which lies in the womb of time. 
And we also hold that history is radically incomprehensible with- 
out the conception that the social state of each epoch was just as 
perfect as the corresponding development of our race permitted. 
The evils, therefore, of the " let-alone " policy which we described 
in the preceding chapter are to be considered the legitimate 
workings of a principle to which humanity in times to come will 
find itself greatly indebted. 

This conception ought to guard us against feeling any illwill 
towards the individual members of our Plutocracy. Passions 
directed against the system are most proper; for it is only 
passion that can nerve us sufficiently to overthrow the system. 
But our capitalists are as much the creatures of circumstances as 
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our paupers are. Neither should we forget that there have here 
and there been employers and capitalists who would willingly 
have sacrificed their all to right society. Robert Owen was the 
more noble a man for being rich. 

Having noted the principles and factors which thus far have 
shaped the destinies of our race, and having seen how the '' let- 
alone" policy has worked, and how it is working at this very day, 
the next inquiry naturally is : What will be the outcome ? How 
will this policy work in the future ? 

Dr. Theodore D. Woolsey is a very cautious man, as befits 
his position as a representative of our luxurious classes.* He 
admits, in his '* Communism and Socialism^** that ''there is some 
reason to apprehend, that the ' free use ' of private property must 
end in making a few capitalists of enormous wealth, and a vast 
population of labourers dependent on them " — if not prevented. 
This conclusion is not due to any flights of fancy or unseemly 
rashness on the gentleman's part, for he goes on to say what we 
have quoted at the head of this chapter. If such a tendency 
'' should " manifest itself, then he thinks, a Stewart " would " root 
out smaller tradespeople ; small producers '' would *' be ruined 
by mammoths of their own kind, and the land and houses of a city 
** would " be more and more monopolised. We should say, that 
Dr. Woolsey is, if anything, over-cautious. Most people would 
be ready to say outright, that those things are daily taking place ; 
and that, thus, the tendency of the '' free use of private property " 
IS manifest. Private '' Enterprise " will, evidently, work in the 
future, as it has done in the past — ^ay I it will gather greater and 
greater momentum — if not prevented. 

That is to say : Concentration will be the order of the day 
along the whole^Iine of production, transportation and exchange. 
The small iaxm will give way to the large one ; the small produce 
to the wholesale-producer. The wholesale trade will be more and 
more concentrated. All retail trade of any consequence in our 
larger cities will be gathered together in huge bazaars \ they will 
soon attract to themselves the customers of the country-stores, just 
as the hardware factories already now do much of the work 

* He wai for a long period the head of Yale Uoiveriitj. 
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formerly done by prosperous cross-roads blacksmiths; The con 
tract system of erecting buildings will soon constitute, and con- 
stitutes now to a great extent, all engaged in the building-trades 
a movable, disposable force, to be hired now by this contractor 
and now by that. A few years hence the entire production and 
sale of the anthracite coal of Pennsylvania — ^that is, of the 
whole country — will be in the hands of four companies : the Read- 
ing ; the Lehigh Valley ; the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
and the Delaware and Hudson. In other words, four persons will 
practically decide how much the producers shall be paid and how 
much the consumers shall be bled. Probably it will not last long 
before the whole output will be controlled by one corporation. 

The sugar-refining business will in a few years be in the hands of 
a couple of houses. We shall not have to wait long, before the 
whole railroad-system of the States is in the hands of, say, four 
companies. The Standard Oil Company already controls the oil 
business, and a few magnates now control in one corporation the 
whole telegraphic system, so there the concentration is almost 
complete. 

The last United States census report demonstrates conclusively 
that this concentration of manufacturing industries commenced in 
good earnest during the last decade ; while, as we already have 
seen, the number of workers and values created considerably in- 
creased, the number of establishments was in 1880 almost exactly 
what it was in 1870. 

Such complete centralisation of all activities of Society will, 
evidently, render the working-classes more dependent on their 
masters ; will make it more and more impossible for the working- 
men to control their own conditions. They will have individually, 
less and less, if any, control as to what shall be their hours of 
labour and what their pay. That is clearly the tendency of 
the working of "unrestricted private enterprise "— if not pre- 
vented. 

That consummate advocate and retainer of our fleecers — we 
again use this word simply as a term of description, to emphasise 
a fact — Wm. M. Evarts, saw the point clearly when serving them 
in the office of Secretary of State of the (Jnion, and coolly said 
in an official document : 
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" The first great truth to be learned by manufacturers (sii) and 
working-men is that the days of high wages are gone. In the 
near future the working-men of New York cannot expect twice or 
three times the wages of his fellow-worker in Europe, nor can the 
coal-miner of Pennsylvania expect twice the wages of the 
Northumberland miner." 

Thus there is not a shadow of doubt that the enormous ac- 
cumulation of wealth in the hands of a few capitalists, and a vast 
population of labourers dependent on them, will be " an evil in 
fact — ^if not prevented." But can it be prevented ? 

One of the proposed " remedies " is the extension of our foreign 
markets. 

This is a " remedy " which our fleecers, our plutocrats, guarantee 
as an infallible cure for Dr. Woolse/s " evil," in other words for 
the discontent of the working classes. It must be admitted that 
they seek for that " remedy " with a remarkable zeal and per- 
tinacity ; and not alone our plutocrats, but the plutocrats of all 
capitalist countries as well. To get hold of the panacea their 
Governments, Le, their governing committees, write bushels of 
diplomatic notes and protests (remember the American protest 
against prohibiting the importation of American pork into 
Germany and France), inundate men, ruin cities, annex or 
conquer half-civilised countries, shake up by the roar of cannon 
the sleeping Chinese, encourage the building of railways in 
Mexico and incursions mto the heart of Africa ; in brief, pene- 
trate into and ransack with feverish and frantic energy every nook 
and comer of the globe where human beings are found that can 
be coaxed or driven to — ^trade. 

Our own Evarts spent much of his time and energy as Secretary 
of State in hunting alter these foreign markets. Whatever motive 
our plutocrats may pretend in pursuing their object — and we shall 
soon see that they have an excellent motive on their own account 
— Mr. Evarts cannot very well pretend solicitude for the working- 
classes after the " advice " he gave them — and our manufacturers 
— which we just now quoted. It was also Mr. Evarts who, to 
fortify his advice, caused our consuls in other countries to prepare 
reports for the State Department about the wages paid to foreign 
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workers, which were misleading, and afterwards were published 
to show our workingmen that they were altogether too well off. 

But no matter what the motive was and is, this cry — ^Foreign 
Markets — ^is very characteristic indeed of the " statesmanship " of 
these plutocrats who rule us — of these "Rulers who are no 
rulers/' in Carlyle*s language. It, like all their other public 
measures, proves them the veriest quacks, in this that it shows 
that they are satisfied with some temporary advantages, without 
considering the ulterior consequences. For to anybody who 
takes into account the immediate future these efforts to secure 
foreign markets must on a little reflection appear, as a writer in 
the Atlantic Monfaly for Oct, 1879, <^^s them, " the maddest of 
all follies," — and what follows applies fully as much to Great 
Britain as to the United States — 

Because^ supposing we could secure them, we could not 
possibly hold them. The nations whose custom we are soliciting — 
even China, Japan, and Hindostan — are even now adopting all 
our inventions and improvements, and are fast learning to manu- 
facture for themselves.— 

Because, to secure them, we have to manufacture cheaper than 
any other nation ; that is, we have to lower the wages and 
lengthen the working day of our operatives. Well, that, of 
course, does not disconcert Mr. Evarts. But now comes the 
point England and all other competing nations will, on the 
same principle, try to oust us by manufacturing still cheaper. It 
is, thus, only by continually lowering the remuneration of our 
workers, even below the starvation wages of Europe, that we 
could possibly hold on to our *' supremacy," even temporarily. 
And then how contemptible a supremacy! Carlyle's words 
should be a fitting rebuke : " Sad, indeed, that our national 
existence depends on our selling manufactured cotton a &rthing 
cheaper than any other people." — 

Because, lastly, it is anyway a losing business. As the wages 
of our operatives decrease, their power of consumption decreases 
Foreign markets can, tlierefore, only be obtained at the cost of 
losing our home-trade. The writer, mentioned above, computes 
that, thus far, we have lost ten dollars in domestic trade to every 
dollar gained in foreign trade. 
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Foreign markets, thus, truly mean grasping at a snaaow. even 
to our plutocrats. That it is worthless as a "remedy" agamsi 
Woolsey's " evil " is apparent. 

A second " remedy " is the voluntary individual co-operation 
advocated by the English economist, Prof. Caimes, and which 
has become almost a hobby of so many reformers. 

Prof. Caimes is a man we must respect. He has got a clear 
conception of the condition of the labouring classes : 

'' The conclusion to which I am brought is this, that, unequal as 
is the distribution of wealth already, the tendency of industrial 
progress — on the supposition that the present separation between 
individual classes is maintained — ^is towards an inequality greater 
still. 

And, unlike Evarts, he is anxious to raise them : 

" The first and indispensable step toward any serious amend- 
ment of the labourer's lot is that he should be, in one way or 
another, lifted out of the groove in which he at present works, 
and be placed in a position compatible with his becoming a sharer 
in equal proportion with others in the general advantages arising 
from industrial progress. ♦ * ♦ 

" The labourer shall cease to be a mere labourer.** 

But the way he indicates — "that the workmen contribute of 
their savings towards a common fund which they employ as 
capital and co-operate in turning to profit " — ^is, decidedly, not the 
way to solve the problem. 

In the first place it should be apparent to a man like Profl 
Caimes, that it is like mocumg the labouring classes to suggest 
to them to start productive enterprises, in competition with 
capitalists. Fancy them contemplating the millions needed to 
build £Eictories, to buy machinery and lay in raw materials, and 
then feeling in their own pockets and finding them empty I How 
can workmen save anything, when their wages vibrate around the 
point of necessaries of life ? And suppose that they, by adding 
together their pennies, do start some factory or other, how oin 
they possibly succeed in enterprises that require more and more 
capital — where Capitalists with experience fail ? 

But admit that such associations here and there have succeeded 



and dut odbcs ibgirfaic fibewise ackbt s n o c c cd , it yet leaves the 
iEemel of tiie lj^baar-'::!oessx]a vssiooched. These successful 
a»ocxatx>as are br^iant ea^rzLr*!^ of TOkn^gmen raismg themselves 
mti cf their cSasi^ Dot rais^ tlair *vjryf. Hiej are not truly co- 
opeiatiTe bat TirtaaZh- iocni-«U)ck oompanieSw They compete 
among ttirms<'lic& jost as ordimij oonoans da They (the 
Rochdale Pioneeis f. £, viio of Izte are a productive as well as 
fnercantile aasodatioo) hire and deece labooreR after the 
approved fashion of tiie age» and expeiience teaches that they are 
indeed the haidest taskmasteis. The interest of die members of 
these associations beomnes identified with Capital, and if ever cir- 
cumstances should make it easier forthe smarter labourers to start 
such companies successfully, that fiuct would create a Lahaur-easte, 
In a general dispute between Labour and Capital these associations^ 
instead of being a vanguard of Labour, will go over to the side of 
Capital The sons of Rodidale Pioneers, hving in luxuiy and 
imitating the airs and ^hions of die wealthy of all times, point 
the moraL Where is, then, the gain to the labouring classes to 
C4smt in ? No, instead of advising workii^mai to save, and to 
invest their savings in such risky enterprises, it would be much 
better to advise them to put their savings into their own flesh and 
li/mCf where they of right belong on account of their more eflicient 
l;i(>our. 

Voluntary Co-operation in enterprises of camumpUon is quite 
An/itti^r thing. Such have in many instances succeeded, in 
VM^\\\\i\ they can be said to have had a splendid success. They 
ffirt fttufccd, because they reqmre no very large amount of 
('Apitftl And Socialists very often advise workingmen, where- 
ps^\ fttid whenever they can, to start co-operative stores and thus 
f(pt brttrr goo<ls and save the profits otherwise going to the 
ttihldlrtitrn, It is, in other words, a very prudent thing to do for 

\\\\\ h(iW will it help the body of workingmen ? Evidently, 
It ('(Mild only do 80| when the whole body, or at least a large 
rimjorlty of them, became the beneficiaries of such co-operation* 
It In ciirioUMi that an economist like Prof. Cairnes does not fore- 
see the nrrcRsary consequences. 

In luch cane, of court»e, the werage wages requisite for a given 
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standard of living and comfort would become less, and conse- 
quently — ^for Prof. Caimes admits the law of wages of Ricardo 
and the Socialists — ^would fall to the new level The workmen 
thus would be no better off than before. Next, what would 
become of the small traders and shopkeepers thus displaced? 
They, naturally, would be ruined. They either would have to 
become a burden on the community, or fall into the ranks of the 
wage-workers, and thus contribute to lowering the rate of wages 
still more by their frantic competition. The writer of this once 
heard a small trader in a western town bitterly upbraiding the 
grangers, who had started one of their co-operative stores at his 
place, because of their meanness. They ought to " live and let 
live." Was he so very unreasonable ? 

Such voluntary Co-operation may be very excellent for the 
individual, just as long as it is a sporadic phenomenon — ^no 
longer. 

A third "remedy," firmly relied upon by another class of 
Labour-reformers, to check the increasing power of the capitalist 
and employing class is the formation and strengthening of Trades- 
unions and the legal enactment of a normal working-day; two 
objects which may be said always to go hand in hand. 

We and all Socialists, indeed, have nothing but commendation 
for and active sympathy with every effort that is made to bind all 
the workers of the various crafts together, and to gather these 
ciafbs again into greater unions. These Trades-unions and Trades- 
assemblies are powerful instruments for educating their members 
for the coming Social Order, whether they are aware of it or not ; 
in another connection we shall have more to say on that point. 
They impress vividly on their members the fact that their 
interests are mutual, and that their employers, far from being 
identified with them, are diametrically opposed to them in 
interests. They open the eyes of their members to the fact that 
their masters are not wsige-givers but take wages from them ; thai 
their masters do not support t/iem but that t/uy support their 
masters. 

Again, while we do not recommend strikes — what the Trades- 
unions, indeed, are also far from doing — we accept them as 

F — 3 
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necessary evils. We claim that as a matter of &ct (what we 
have already stated) there is an existing warfare between capitalists 
and labourers, and that strikes are simply the skirmishes in that 
warfiue. Strikes are the efforts oi wares to act like men. 

We also hold, as a matter of course, that eight hours of hard 
daily work is a sufficent, more than a sufficent, task for a mere 
living. 

But we are at the same time convinced that Trades-unions 
and all these efforts of theirs are absolutely impotent to coun- 
teract the workings of individualism. 

The Trades-unions of England have indeed succeeded in 
raising the wages in various trades and shortening the daily toil 
— yes, they and they only^ have succeeded in procuring for the 
English working-classes the great boon of a nine-hours working 
day, — but only because the masters have not combined sufficiently. 
Strikes must necessarily fail, if due resistance be made, because 
the immediate effect of ihem is to deprive the worker of his 
means of subsistence, and the capitalist of his profit simply. 
When " wares " try to act like men, they naturally fail, for wares 
are only things. 

And suppose the Trades-union movement of England to 
accomplish its ultimate object : that of uniting all the workers of 
ill the trades of Great Britain into one compact, comprehensive 
)ody, the result will evidently be, that the employers and capitalists 
vill be compelled to follow suit ; that is, such a union of working- 
.nen will call into existence a Power that can crush them at the 
nrst trial of strength. 

The writer of this is, furthermore, decidedly of the opinion that 
he efforts to establish in the States by law a normal working-day 
of eight hours will prove equally futile. 

We shall not enlarge upon the point that one State of the 
Union cannot afford to establish it except all States do so ; that 
therefore national legislation is the only object worth striving for. 
But what sort of legislation ? Congress and some local legisla- 
tures have passed laws which fix eight hours as a working-day for 
Government employes and which provide, or at least imply, that 
the same wages shall be paid for the eight as formerly for the ten 
hours. All friends of an eight-hour law agree as to the propriety 
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and ezpedienqr of these statutes, and claim that, if honestly 
enfoiced, ihey will by the example they set lead— nay, compel — 
private employers to follow suit 

Have they done that so far ? Some of the noblest and most 
unselfish of martyrs witness by their grey hairs or the broken 
hearts with which they have gone to their graves, that these 
statutes have had no such effect, that they have had no effect at 
all \ that they have, indeed, been nothing but dead letters. Ah, 
but if they had been enforced, it would have been different, it is 
said. May it not be that there is one underlying reason why 
they have not been enforced and why they could not have 
affected other labourers if, perchance, they had been enforced ? 
The point is, that the less does not include the greater. Under 
the Established Order the national Government and all State 
Governments are on exactly the same footing as private parties, 
and the employment they give is but a small part of all employ- 
ments. It is therefore the rate of wages paid in private employ- 
ments and the hours of labour obtaining there which, as long as 
this system lasts, will regulate public employments, and not 
reversely. To hope that it will be otherwise is Utopian. 

There are more radical eight-hour men, among them many 
Socialists, who agitate for an enactment to the effect that all 
private employers who work their men more that-eight hours a day 
(and persumably, that all ¥^e-workers who work more than that 
number of hours) shall be punished in a certain way. They do 
not care whether anything is provided about wages, arguing that, 
if eight hours become a normal work-day, wages will soon rise to 
their former level, all other things being equal, — in which we agree 
>vith them. But it seems to be entirely overlooked in all discus- 
sions on such an enactment of a national character, that it requires 
a Constitutional amendment We for our part believe that we 
might just as soon expect to have the United States changed into 
a Socialist Commonwealth by a Constitutional amendment, passed 
in the constitutional way, as such a compulsory eight-hour law. 
But we need say nothing further of it, for we are discussing the 
workings of iiw-^/rrV/f// private enterprise, of the ^^fret use" of 
private property. 

Only one word more. It may be objected that we admitted 
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tiiat die Txadef4imoii5 of England did obtadn m Bine-hoar vcik- 
daj in England ; and that in many of cm Stttes a tcn-iioiir bw 
prevails and is obeyed. There is periiaps a misipprebenrion here. 
There is neither here nor in Kngland sjxy legal via^nal ^oAing-day 
for mm. Whatever legal restriction eosts a{^)lies to vomen and 
children exclusivelyi and as to them, even, ooly vlien tiiey are 
working in factories. The English Txades-ooiaos did socceed, 
for \ii'^ time beings in wresting from their employers their mn s ent 
to a nine hour work-day, simply because at tbe time the market- 
dciimtul e)u;u:eded the supply. 



A fourth "remedy," advocated by some •*Greenhackers" 
whotid doctrines we shall have more to say in another phoe — is 
that the Government should advance to its dtisens aD the capital 
timy mny be in need o( at a very low rate of interest, say one per 
iAiixi, 'V\\u ** remedy/' which was also the hobby of PioadhcHi, we 
ran <lltiniit«ti with a ycry few words. Evenif it were not impossible^ 
whul it i(i M wt' tilutli afterwards see, it woold not b^ d^ masses 
in the Ifast, The proportion between wages and fleedngs in our 
^^cukiH" icrnuiiu the same, whether interest is laige or smalL 
Tht: ii'diMlluM of intcrcNt would simply increase the balance of 
Hl'li in^h wliii h ^o to profit and rent Such a mcxsme, if practic- 
uhle, would thuN only hr^ncfit the employing dass^ the small pro- 
ijurt'i' un<l int'M linnt, nrnt, poMHibly, the landowner. 

Uuti lluni \\\v (irrrnhatk-party is a middle-dass-paity — that is to 
say, a mulioihin party, an Proudhon was a reactionist — for the 
middlu rUti« (what in America they call the ** middleK:lass " 
and tiie Uuglitih the ^Mowcr-middle-class ") is doomed to ex- 
tinction, 

Thus It truly Nfrms, Dr. Woolsey! that "this enormous 
accunmlation oU'apilal in a few hands"fx to be a "necessary 
evil, beyond prevention I " It, undoubtedly, will " nin through all 
the forms of property." The millionaires u^i/Zgobbleupthe Capital 
of the whole middle-class, and, the more their own possessions 
grow, the wilder will be their chase after the smaller game. Our 
working classes, on the other hand, will go on being gathered into 
larger centres. There is no "if" at all about the matter; and 
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there is, absolutely, no patent medicine in the market that can 
prevent it 

But is it philosophical to call that " an evii" Dr. Woolsey ? 

When a child is growing its teeth, it is, we know, a season of 
misery to it : yet we do not therefore call the process of teething 
an "evil." What if the present and future workings of "capita- 
hsm," that is of the " free use" of Capital, were the teething period 

of Society? We know, of course, that the parallel is imperfect; 
for there is this terrible difference, that in the latter case the 
suffering of myriads of sentient beings is involved, for which 
reason the agitation for shortening the daily toil and all other 
efforts to alleviate the condition of the working-classes are worthy 
of all our sympathy. 

Just as the teething process runs its course according to the 
physical law of our organisation and must run its course, so the 
centralisation of all social activities goes on according to the laws 
indwelling in our social oiganism, and to stop it, if we could, 
would be turning back the wheels of progress. This is the con- 
solation left to the self-sacrificing eight-hour agitators for the 
failure of their efforts. For there is no doubt that, if they could 
succeed, the wage-workers would be rendered almost satisfied 
with their lot as wage-slaves, be reconciled to the waLge-sys/em^ 
just what the partial success of the Trades-unions in England, 
unfortunately, seems to have done with the British wage-workers. 

When the culmination is reached, iAen comes the dawn. 

And what will be the culmination ? 

That the Established Order will be dying of exhaustion. 

This conclusion lay, indeed, potentially, in our exposition ol 
•* Value" in Chapter I. ; wherefore we also can call it the key to 
Socialism. Since all real Values are the results of Labour, and 
since Labour under our wage-system, our Profit system, our 
Fleecing system only receives about one-half thereof as its share, 
it follows that t?ie prodticers cannot buy back thai which they create. 

Now, we can see that this wage-system concerns the whole 
nation, and not merely the wage-workers as we for argument's 
sake granted at the commencement of Chapter IL For the more 
Capital is being accumulated in private hands, the more impossible 
this wage-system renders it for the producers to buy what they 
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produce. The more necessary it becomes for capitalists to dis- 
pose of their ever increasing fleecings, the less the ability of the 
people to purchase them will, relatively, become. The greater the 
supply the smaller the consumption. The more Capital, the 
more " overproduction." 

This is a fatal contradiction. This " Individualism," which has 
created and nourished Capital and is making it bigger and bigger, 
is at the same time digging the grave of Capital. 

The logic of the upholders of the present Social Order, when 
they fancy it will last for ever, or hope that it, like its prede- 
cessors, will last for a thousand years, is sadly at fault Slavery 
and Serfdom were long-hved, because they rested on broad 
endurable foundations, so that they had a chance to petrify ; their 
nature, in other words, was stability. But our Social Order can- 
not exist without repeated industrial revolutions : its very nature 
is insecurity and tnovement. It can be fitly compared to a spinning- 
top which is only saved from toppling over by being made to turn 
swiftly around on its apex. It is Individulism which imparts to our 
Social Order this wild movement But just as the top is sure to 
finally topple over, so is this Social Order of ours. 

That is the " Logic of Events." That events have logic, simply 
means that " statesmen" and " leaders " have none. 

And we have no need of trusting to logic ; we need only trust 
our senses. Anyone who has eyes to see can perceive this Social 
Order tottering, not alone in our own country, but in all industrial 
countries. Do we not hear fi-om everywhere the cry of the fleecers : 
" Foreign markets ! We must have foreign markets ! " ? Did we 
not say that the fleecers had excellent reasons of their own for 
hunting for them ? This cry is the first frantic death-gasp of 
Capitalism, showing it is dying of inanition. What better evidence 
need we ? Socialists might simply fold their arms and calmly 
await its dissolution. Thus our plutocrats, who a hundred years 
ago untied the fetters that bound all industrial and social relations 
in their unyielding embrace, now find themselves in the position 
of the magician who unloosed the elemental forces of Nature, and 
afterwards, not being able to control them, was overwhelmed by 
them. 

We are approaching the culmination with giant strides — with 
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railroad speed, in £u:t Every invention that renders production 
on a smaller scale more unprofitable, every bankruptcy, every so- 
called *' crisis," brings us nearer to the end. 

Then will come the real " crisis.*^ We do not say it will not 
come before ; but, if not before, it will surely come with the cul- 
mination. 

And then, what? 

Well, Political Economy cannot tell us ; it came in with the 
present Social Order, and it will go out with it ; its whole scope is 
to bring the present social arrangements into a system. 

Only the Socialist Philosophy can lift the veil of the future, for 
it only contemplates this Social Order and the whole previous 
history of our race with a philosophic eye. Therefore it can pre- 
dict with the same claim to certainty, with which the Signal 
Service Bureau perdicts to-morrow's weather. 

There are two alternatives. Barbarism may be the outcome. 
But we do not believe it will. 

Thoughtful men observe that there never before was diffused 
through society so large a sense of unhappiness. Our large ac- 
cessions and acquisitions of comfort have enhanced and aggra- 
vated our ideas of poverty. Capitalists, for their own purposes, 
have taught the masses a thousand needs, and at the same time 
rendered it impossible for them to satisfy these needs. Society is 
from top to bottom seized by discontent — next to hope, the 
greatest gift from the gods to man. 

There is an old saga of a King and Queen to whom a fair son 
was born. Twelve fairies came to the christening, each with a 
gift A noble presence, wisdom, strength, beauty — all were 
poured upon him until it seemed he must excel all mortal men. 
Then came the twelfth fairy with the gift of discontent, but the 
angry father turned away the fairy and her gift. And the lad grew 
apace, a wonder of perfect powers ; but, content in their posses- 
sion, he cared to use them for neither good nor ill ; there was no 
eagerness in him ; good-natured and quiet, he let life use him as 
it would. And at last the King knew that the rejected had been 
the crowning gift. 

This discontent is a most promising sign. 
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Again, the masses are becoming more and more intelligent, 
too intelligent to submit to a new slavery, or a new serfdom. 
The working-masses now feel themselves human beings and 
have become conscious of their power; their concentration in 
large centres of industry has given them that consciousness 
which, perhaps, will make them too impatient to await the final 
crash. 

And then — 7ve Socialists have now been bom into the worlds a 
guarantee that Society will go forward, not backward. 

The other alternative is Dr. Woolsey's : " That a revolution^ slow 
or rapid, will certainly bring about a neiv order of things, ^^ There 
we agree with him. 

Whatever is, is not the immutable order of nature. It is very 
natural that our well-to-do classes should believe that arrange- 
ments which suit them have been settled by some law of the 
Medes and Persians 1 Nevertheless when these arrangements have 
done their work they are destined to disappear. But whatever is, 
is rationed. 

This is by no means a finished Humanity, but there is a con- 
stant unfolding, a steady advance towards completeness and 
perfection. True, this or that Nation may decay, but some other 
Nation then comes to the rescue. All that Socialists undertake 
to do is to ascertain the several stages so far reached by Humanity 
on its onward march, therefrom to infer the next advance that 
will be made by some one of the social organisms in the van of 
progress, and then they reverently propose to help Humanity in 
taking the next step. They full well know that all that individuals 
can do is to aid or check that onward movement, but that to stop 
it is even beyond a Czar's control 

We have observed that it is round the working-classes that the 
battle of progress has been waged; their condition has deter- 
mined the stage of civilisation, though history has given but scant 
account of them. During the two great periods that lie behind 
us — Slavery and Serfdom — ^they were in fact and in law subject to 
their lords, who took the lion's share without disguise, as a mattei 
of right. Based on that subjection, however, there was an intense 
feeling of UfUty which pervaded the whole of Society ; a Unity of 
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sentiment and interest that made these systems so strong and so 
lasting, and without which Unity no social system can be endur- 
ing. But men rebelled against the subjection. Luther was for- 
tunate enough to start that rebellion in the religious sphere, for it 
IS always at the top that all radical changes commence. He intro- 
duced individualism. 

Then was inaugurated the era in which we are hving, which 
really is nothing but a transition state between the two great 
systems of the past and another great system of the future, for it 
possesses no unity. It corresponds exactly to the transition state 
between Slavery and Serfdom, when Christianity was striving for 
mastery. It is an era of anarchy, of criticism, of negations, of op- 
positions, of hjrpocrisy, as this was one. Instead of Slavery or 
Serfdom, we now have the wage-system. That is to say, while 
formerly the lords appropriated the results of labour openly, they 
now do it underhandedly. The wage-worker, if he will live, must 
consent to relinquish one-half of what he produces. There is, in 
fact, fully as much subjection now as formerly, but it has taken on 
a softer, a more hypocritic form. That is why the rebellion not 
only continues, but has reached down into the industrial sphere 
and is shaking the very foundation of Society. It will not cease 
before all subjection is abolished. 

It will be abolished. 

Individualism, a rhythmical swing of the human m^* 
already commenced its backward movement t(. ' 
its compensation in Social Co-operation, 

The Divorce between Capital and Labour will cease. Capital, 
no longer the master of labour, will as true national wealth become 
the invaluable handmaid of labour. 

The steward of that National Wealth will be the State; it having, 
as we shall now see, a title to all Csipiialpara/nuufit to tJiat of cither 
capitalists or labourers. 



CHAPTER IVf 
THE SPHERE OF THE STATE. 

'*It !s only by being citizen of a well-ordered State, that th« 
Individual has got Rights."— //^g'^/. 

" Not State-action in itself, but State-action exercised by a hostile 
class it is that ought to be deprecated.*'— il/a/M^u; Arnold, 

''Look to the State! From that you can expect the highest 
experience and skill, publicity, concentration of power, real and 
efficient control, a national aim and spirit, and far more true 
responsibility. **— Frederic Harrison, 

WE have concluded the Socialist analysis of the present order 
of things. In a nutshell it is this : The Fleecings increase 
in our country and in all industrial countries at a very great rate. 
In order that Capital (the sum of these Fleecings) may be simply 
maintained (mark that !) it must be constantly employed in pro- 
duction and a market must be found for the products which it 
enables Labour to create. Foreign markets will soon dry up ; 
our autocrats, therefore, will be confined to their respective 
home-markets. But the masses at home are more and more 
becoming wage-workers from the operation of " Individualism ; " 
wage-workers receive in wages only about half of what they 
produce ; the masses, consequently, are becoming more and more 
unable to buy back the Values they create. Thus for lack of 
consumption, Capital will be more and more threatened with 
depreciation. The more Capital, the more "overproduction." 
The Wage-System and Private " Enterprise " wiil^ indeed, mvoive 
capitalists and labourers in one common ruin. 
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This is the foundation for wtiat may be called " constructive " 
Socialism. We are not under the delusion that Nations can be 
persuaded by the grandeur, excellence, and equity of the system 
we advocate. The future is ours, because the present system will 
soon be unbearable ; because, as we said, we might fold our arms 
and calmly wait to see the Established Order iaM to pieces by 
its own weight. 

When the culmination has been reached, the reins will drop 
from the impotent hands of our autocrats and will be taken up 
by an impersonal power, coeval with human nature, but — mark 
this I because we shall see it is a fact of the greatest significance 
^-gromng more and more in importance : The State. 

*'The State" is a stumblingblock to many very worthy 
persons. They apprehend — a fear very honourable in them — 
that State-supremacy would be prejudicial to Freedom. We 
hope to make it apparent, that State-action and individual 
Freedom, far from being antagonistic, are really complementary of 
each other. 

The reason why '' the State " is nowadays such a bugbear to 
so many, is that this word has quite another meaning in the 
mouth of an Individualist, wherever you find him, than when 
used by a Socialist Indeed, the fundamental distinction be- 
tween Individualism and Socialism must be sought in the 
opposition of these two conceptions. 

Individualists, and foremost amongst them our autocrats, 
cherish this degrading notion of the State : that it is merely an 
organ of Society, synonymous with "Government" — ^with the 
political machinery of Society. We claim — to use Webster's 
definition — that the State is "a whole people, united in one 
body politic," in other words, that 

TTie State is the organised Society. 

We cannot better make clear these two conceptions than by 
contrasting certain views of Herbert Spender with certain others of 
his speculations. 

Spencer when he was a young philosopher wrote a book, called 
Social Statics, which to a great extent has become a manual to 
our " let-alone " politicians. In that work he starts out with a 
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" first principle " from which he proposes to reason out, deduc- 
tively, the whole science of government — a method, by the way, 
that is thought rather precarious by scientific men of to-day. 
This assumed axiom which, undoubtedly, looks very captivating at 
first sight, is that " every man has freedom to do all that he wills, 
provided he infringes not the like freedom of any other man." 
From this " principle " — of which we shall presently have more to 
say — he proves with flawless logic, that Society is simply a 
voluntary association of men for mutual protection and the State 
merely its organ to that end. The business of the State, there- 
fore, is only to secure to each citizen unlimited freedom to 
exercise his faculties. Then, to be sure, the State has no right to 
tax men of property for educating other men's children, or for 
feeding the poor or even for looking after the Public Health. In 
taking upon itself these functions the State is acting the part of an 
aggressor instead of that of a protector. 

The State is a policeman — notliing more. By-the-by, when 
the millennium arrives, the State will lose even that function ; it 
will become a rudimentary organ. The State will then dissap- 
pear altogether. As long as it exists, it is nothing but a necessary 
evil ; only instituted for the bad, and only a burden to the good. 
If the facts do not verify that conclusion, so much the worse for 
the facts. If the State's activity does spread more and more, 
even in Spencer's own country — ^in response to the pressure of the 
" Logic of Events," and in spite of the frantic struggles of its 
ruling class : the wealthy middle-class — so much the worse for the 
State. 

These views of Herbert Spencer are accepted and practised by 
the ruling powers of our country, as far as in them lies. Our 
wealthier classes cry out : " You, State 1 You, Government I 
Your whole business, you know, consists in securing us unlimited 
freedom to exercise our faculties. That is all we are doing here ; 
the whole crowd of us are exercising our faculties, each to the 
extent of his ability. It does not concern you a bit whom or how 
many we are able to fleece or how much we fleece them ; or how 
many fall and are trampled upon. Let us alone, then, and 
simply see to it that we are not interfered with ! That is what 
you are paid for, you know. * Everyone look out for Kimself, and 
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the devil take the hindmost/ is our rule of action and must be 
yoursy too." And the " Government " lets them alone. That is 
to say, it allows itself to be made into a peace-officer of a 
singular sort For suppose a policeman should see a bully 
attack a weaker man, and should say to himself: ''It is not my 
business to protect that weak man or to interfere with the comba- 
tants at alL I take it to be my duty, just to see to it that no one 
interferes with them. So I will make a ring round them and let 
the best man win." That is what our so-called ** Governments " 
virtually do, and so the shrewd, greedy individuals who can 
^ exerdse their faculties " do so to their hearts' content and 
grow fat at the expense of other individuals. Probably in no 
other age did individuals have such a power over their neighbours 
as they have now in consequence of this " let-alone " policy. 
£very factory, mine, workshop, and railroad show the working of 
it The individual Vanderbilt has acquired, say, 40 million £^ 
while another individual — ^perhaps the producer of part of his 
fortune — ^is sent to prison as a tramp. 

But that is all in order. For hear Spencer : " The shouldering 
aside the weak by the strong, which leaves so many in shallows 
and miseries, is the decree of a large, fiEu*-seeing benevolence, 
r^arded not separately, but in connection with the interests of 
universal humanity. To step in between weakness and its conse- 
quences suspends the progress of weeding out those of lower 
development" — and Vanderbilt and Gould, of course, are the 
" strong," and men of " higher development I " 

Why do not those men of property — of " higher development " 
— ^abolish this good-for-nothing "State" altogether? Would it 
not be a good speculation for them to let Courts of Justice to the 
highest bidder, and ^um out the prosecution of wars to stock- 
companies ? Can they not buy protection against violence, as 
well as insurance against fire, and more cheaply too, on the 
glorious free<Jompetition plan ? Why do they not do it? 

Well, perhaps the State is something else than an organ after 
all. 

Now this same Herbert Spencer, in some very profound specu- 
lations, pursues the far more scientific method of studying 
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Society, as it is^ and the process of its development, instead of 
evolving it, as once he did, out of his own inner consciousness. 

His results now are, that the body politic, instead of being a 
" voluntary " association is, what Socialists claim that it is, an 
Organism. 

Beside arguments in other works of his, he devotes a very able 
and ingenious essay to the drawing of parallels between a 
highly-developed State and the most developed animals, and 
sums up : 

" That they gradually increase in mass ; that they become 
little by httle, more complex ; that at the same time their parts 
grow more mutually dependent ; that they continue to live and 
grow as wholes, while successive generations of their units appear 
and disappear — are broad peculiarities, which bodies politic 
display, in common with all living bodies, and in which they and 
other living bodies differ from everything else." 

In several striking passages, Spencer further shows with what 
singular closeness correspondences can be traced in the details 
between the two kinds of organisms — as, for instance, between the 
distributing system of animal bodies and the distributing system 
of bodies politic, or between our economic division of labour and 
that prevailing in organic bodies — " so striking, indeed, that the 
expression ' physiological division of labour,' has been suggested 
by it." 

And some of the leading contrasts between the two kinds of 
organisms, he shows, are far less important than appears at first 
glance. Thus, the distinction that the living elements of Society 
do not, as in individual organisms, form one continuous mass, 
disappears, when we consider that the former are not separated 
by intervals of dead space, but diffused through space, covered 
with life of a lower order, which ministers to their life. And, 
thus, this other peculiarity, that the elements of a social 
organism are capable of moving from place to place, is obviated 
by the fact that, as farmers, manufacturers, and traders, men 
generally carry on business in the same localities ; that, at all 
events, each great centre of industry, each manufacturing town or 
district, continues always in the same place. 

There is then but one distinction left that may be deemed 
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materiaL In the Social Organism the living units are conscious, 
while in the animal organism it is the whoU that possesses con- 
sciousness. 

But then other highly-developed organisms — to wit, the veget- 
able ones — ^have no consciousness at all. Society could then be 
considered a mighty plant the units of which are highly-developed 
animals. 

Again, though the social organism has no consciousness of 
its own, it certainly has a distinctive character of its own : a 
corporate individuality^ a corporate "oneness." As a unit of 
that organism every individual certainly displays a wholly different 
character from that of the organism itself. Every Nation has its 
own spirit, which the Germans call the '' Volksgtisi" a spirit which 
has its life in the national history ; which produces specific traits 
of nationality, differing from the common traits of humanity. It 
generally lies deep, hidden, unsuspected until such a moment 
arrives as that, with the Americans, when Fort Sumter was fired 
upon : then rising, as it were, out of an abyss, it urges thinkers 
and actors resistlessly on to pursue, unwittingly, the loftiest ideal 
of the race. This corporate individuality is far from being 
identical with average "Public Opinion." It is $ui generis and 
makes the Social Organism an organism sui generis. 

We therefore insist, with even greater force than Spencer did, 
that the State is a living Organism, differing from other organisms 
in no essential respect This is not to be understood in a simply 
metaphorical sense ; it is not that the State merely resembles an 
organism, but that it — including, with the people, the land and all 
that the land pioduces — ^literally is an organism^ personal and 
territorial. 

The " Government " — ^the punishing and restraining authority — 
may possibly be dispensed with at some future time. But the 
Statb — never. To dispense with the State would be to dissolve 
Society. 

It follows that the relations of the State, the body politic^ to us, 
its citizens, is actually that of a tree to its cells, and not that of a heap 
of sand to its grains, to which it is entirely indifferent how many 
other grains of sand are scattered and trodden under foot. 

This is a conception of far-reaching consequence. 
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This conception of the State as an organism thus consigns the 
*' rights of man *' to obscurity and puts Duty in the foreground 

In the seamd place, we now can ascertain the true sphere of the 
State. That is, we now can commence to build something solid. 

We say sphere on purpose ; we do not ask what are the " rights," 
" duties," or " functions " of the State, for if it is truly an organism 
it is just as improper to speak of its rights, duties, or functions to- 
wards its citizens as it is to speak of a man's rights, duties, and 
functions in relation to his heart, his legs, or his head. The 
State has rights, duties, and functions in relation to other organisms, 
but to?rards its own members it has only a sphere or activities. 

The sphere of the State simply consists in caring for its own 
wel&re, just as a man's sphere, as far as himself is concerned, 
consists in caring for his own well-being. If that be properly 
done, then his brain, his lungs, and his stomach will have nothing 
of which to complaiiL 

So with the State. Its whole sphere Is the making all special 
activities work together for one general end — ^its own welfare, or 
the Public Good, Observe that the Public Good, the General 
Welfare, implies far more than " the greatest good to the greatest 
number " on which our '* practical " politicians of to day base their 
trifling measures. Their motto broadly sanctions the sacrifice of 
minorities to majorities, while the " General WelfiEue " means the 
greatest good of every individual citizen. 

To that end the State may do anything whatsoever which is 
shown to be expedient 

It may, as it always has done, limit the right of a person to dis- 
pose of himself in marriage as he pleases. 

The State is, in the words of J. S. Mill, "fully entitled to abro- 
gate or alter any particular right of property which it judges to 
stand in the way of the public good." 

The State may to-morrow, if it judges it expedient, take all the 
capital of the country from its present owners, without any com- 
pensation whatsoever, and convert it into social Capital. 

In Chapter I. we showed that the whole wealth of the country 
{i.e,f not natural wealth but the sum of all Values) is the result of 
Labour. As against capitalists, the producers, tiierefore, would 
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clearly be entitled to it But as against the State, the organised 
Society, even Labour does not give us a particle of title to what 
our hands and brain produce. 

One need not be a Socialist to acknowledge that 

William B. Weeden, an American manufacturer, says, in a 
criticism on Henry George's book in the Atlantic Monthly for 
Dea, 1880 : ♦ 

** The axe you use is not yours, though you may have made it, 
instead of buying it in the market The idea of the axe, its 
potentiality, which enables it to prevail over nature, does not 
belong to you. This is the result of long generations of develop- 
ment, from the rudest stone-tool to the elegant steel-blade which 
rings through the pine-woods of Maine. This belongs to Society. 
Neither the labourer nor the capitalist owns that principle. So 
everywhere. Neither Labour nor Capital employs the other. It 
is Society which employs both." 

The workers are Society's workers, and the Capitalists are 
simply her paymasters. 

To whom does the telegraph belong ? To Society. Neither 
Prof. Morse nor any other inventor can lay sole claim to it It 
grew little by little. 

With still greater force the State may reclaim possession of all 
the land within its limits — all laws, customs, and deeds to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

" With still greater force," we say, not because the ownership of 
land is on a different footing from that of other Capital Its value, 
like that of other Capital, is partly real, arising from the labour 
of this and former generations ; and pardy unreal, due to the 
monopoly of it and the constantly increasing necessities of the 
community. It therefore is the creation of Society as much as 
other Capital We say "with still greater force" because the 
Common Law of Great Britain apd America has always 
claimed, and still does daim, thai me State is the sole land 
lord : 

** The first thing the student has to get rid of is the absolute 
idea of ownership. Such an idea is quite unknown to the Eng- 
lish law. No man is, in law, the absolute owner of lands ; he can 

* Mow incorporatod la a book 1 Tk» Social Lam 0/ Labour, 
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only hold an estate in them.'* — Williams^ " On the Law of Real 
jiypef^. 

When, therefore, the TVinity Church Corporation of New York 
City claims to awn city property of sufficient Talue to pay all the 
debts of the State of New York, its cities and villages, a value 
mainly created by the tenants who have covered that tract of land 
with buildings, graded and paved the streets, and built the sewers, 
it is simply a glaring usurpation. 

When, therefore, the increased values of Real Estate, due simply 
to the progress of the country, are permitted, in the form of in- 
creased rents, ^ to drop into the mouths of landowners as they 
sleep instead of being applied to the public necessities of the 
Society which created it," in the words of John S. Mill, it is only 
because the too '' enterprising " individual has got the better of 
the State. 

For the same reason, the landowner has been permitted to 
possess whatever treasure may be hidden in it, even treasiu-e of 
which no man knew anything when the owner entered into pos- 
session — an allowance than which no one more foolish or absurd 
could be imagined. 

For the same reason the splendid opportunities which the 
United States had, both in the reconstruction of the Southern 
States and in the settlement of the public lands, for making 
the Nation the sole Landlord, were not so much as thought 
of. 

Our landowners ought to admit with Blackstone : '^ We seem 
to fear that our titles are not quite good ; it is well the great mass 
obey the laws without inquiring why they were made so and not 
otherwise." 

But there is no need to devote more space here to discuss the 
supreme title of the State to the land since the appearance oi 
Henry George's book. Progress and Poverty ^ which we hope all 
our readers have studied. It is the best forerunner a Socialist 
could wish to have. The main criticism which Socialists have 
to make on this work is that it pushes the land question — in 
America, especially, but even in Great Britain, a secondary ques- 
tion in importance — so much into the foreground, that sight is 
entirely lost of the principal question : Who should control the 
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instruments of production and transportation? It is, however, a 
most curious &ct that its author should be an Americam. To 
start the solution of the social problem in our States, where as 
yet the great majority of £airmers own the land which they culti- 
vate, even if it is generally mortgaged to its full value, with a 
proposition to divest all landowners of their titles, is to commence 
by making a very large portion of the workers to be benefited 
hostile to all social change. In the following pages 

we shall have more to say of his " remedy." 

We thus contend that the State is fully entitled to take charge 
of a// instruments of Labour and Production, and to say that all 
social activities shall be carried on in a perfectly different 
manner* 

Undoubtedly the whole fleecing dass will interpose their so- 
called " vested rights." That is so say because the State for a 
long time tacitly allowed a certain class to divide the common 
stock of social advantages among themselves, and appropriate it 
to their own individual benefit, therefore the State is estopped^ 
they say, from ever recovering it. And not alone will they 
daim undisturbed possession of what they have, but also the 
right to use it in the future as they have in the past ; that is, 
they will claim a *' vested right" to fleece the masses to all 
eternity. 

But such a protest will be just as vain as was that of the Pope 
against the loss of his temporal sovereignty. The theory of 
'* vested rights" never applies when a revolution has taken place ; 
when the whole structure of Society is changed. The tail of a 
tadpole that is developing into a frog may protest as much as it 
pleases : Nature heeds it not And when the frog is an accom- 
plished fact, there is no tail to protest. 

This whole doctrine of "vested rights," moreover, has its reason 
in the fact that, from the dawn of history to the present time, we 
have had, and have, privileged classes. Henry George remarks 
very pointedly : "When we allow 'vested rights' we still wear 
the collar of the Saxon thrall." The only " vested right " any 
man has is the right to such institutions as will best promote the 
Public Good. A man has no other right whatever, in a civilised 
community. If he is not satisfied with that, he may exile himself to 
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where there is no civilisation — and even there his descendants wiU 
necessarily grow up into a State. 

Observe, further, that the Pubhc Wel&re means more than the 
wel&re of all the living individuals composing it Since the State 
is an organism, it is more than all of us collectively. 

It would be absurd to say that a man is nothing but an aggre- 
gation of his cells. Edmund Burke said righdy of the State, that 
it includes the dead, the living and the coming generations. We 
are what we are £eu: more by die accumulated influence of past 
generations than by our own efforts, and our labour will principally 
benefit those who are to follow us. The Public WelflEure thus 
includes the wel£ue of the generations to come. This compre- 
hensive conception places the pettiness and impotency of our 
*' indivdualism '' in the most glaring light For how can it ever be 
the private interest of mortal individuals to make immediate 
sacrifices for the distant future? 

'* But if the State's Sphere is to be extended to everything that 
may affisct the Public Wel£ure, why 1 then there is no stopping to 
what the State will attempt" 

We let Professor jfiTicc/^jf reply {Admimstraiive NiMwn) : 

" Surely the answer is obvious, that, on similar grounds, the 
right of a man to eat when he is hungry, might be disputed, 
because, if you once allow that he may eat at all, there is no 
stopping, until he gorges himself and suffisrs all the ills of a 
surfeit" 

Does it not now seem more profitable, especially to our 
dispossessed classes, to lay stress on Dufy rather than on 

Does not our conception of the State furnish a very firm founda- 
tion, firm enough to build a New Social Order on ? 

Let us then give due credit to Herbert Spencer for his profound 
speculations on the Social Organism. He has indeed, in them, 
laid the foundation for constructive Socialism, as far as the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples are concerned, just as Ricardo by his speculations 
on Value did it for critical Socialism. True, Spencer is still the 
apostie of '* Individualism," he exhibits still a morbid aversion to 
all State^ctivity ; but we have a right to call his present utterances 
on that point mere crotchets, since they do not receive the least 
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support from his splendid aiguments in favour of the organic 
character of Society. 

That is also Professor Huxle3r's opinion. He says : ** I cannot 
but think that the real force of the analogy is totally opposed to 
the negative (individualistic) view of the State-function. 

'' Suppose that, in accordance with this view, each muscle were 
to maintain that the nervous system had no right to interfere 
with its contraction except to prevent it from hindering the con- 
traction of another muscle — or each gland that it had a right to 
secrete, as long as its secretion interfered with no other ; suppose 
every separate cell left free to follow its own interests and be ' let 
alone.' Lord of all I what would become of the body physio* 
logical?** 

In the third piody let us note this important fact : that the State, 
since it is an organism, is undergoing a process of develop- 
ment 

The American Republic is a State. Fftrliamentary Great 
Britain is a State. Imperial Germany, autocratic Russia, and 
bureaucratic China, are all social organisms. But not one of 
them is 2^ fidl-grtmm State, a fully-developed organism. In all of 
them, CLASSES exercise the authority and direct ail social 
activity. 

Do not here bring forward the insipid commonplace that, 
properly speaking, they have no " classes " in the States and that 
the ^' people " govern there I No classes ? Indeed ! 

Roam around in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, or any of the 
towns above a country village, for that matter, and you will find 
them all mapped out into districts strictly according to the 
poverty or wealth of the inhabitants. Those who live in the 
poorer districts along neglected dirty streets, in badly-arranged 
and badly-furnished houses, constitute a lower caste in izcX^ since 
nine-tenths of them cannot; by any possibility^ under our social 
system, get out of it They and their children after them must 
remain in their poverty, squalor, and degradation as long as this 
system endures. In the healthy, beautiful, and comfortable 
quarters we find those who arrogate to themselves the name of 
••Society/' the "best people," " prominent citizens." 
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Which of these two classes govern — the majority living in tene- 
ment-houses, back alleys, and ill-smelling neighbourhoods, or the 
minority in the aristocratic districts ? 

It is frequently remarked that ^ our best people ^ have with- 
drawn themselves from politics. Suppose that is so — ^though it 
is also noticed that men of wealth lately have secured seats in 
Congress to such an extent that the national Senate, to a great 
extent, consists of very rich people — still that is very little to the 
point For, since the State is Uie organised Society, "politics" 
constitute but a trifle of the social activities, compared with the 
various forms of industry. We have seen that it is the '' promi- 
nent citizens " who control the manufactures, transportation, and 
commerce, who indeed exercise an autocratic control over these, 
and that Uiey are destined to do the like in agriculture within a 
short time. Their control over the transporting interests of the 
country — ^interests so dominant that it has been justly said : " He 
who controls the highways of a Nation, controls the nation itself" 
— ^is indeed so supreme that Vanderbilt is reported to have 
observed with refreshing candour : " The roads are not run for 
the benefit of the dear public" No matter whether he has 
been so candid or not, they certainly are not 

PolUks^ then, form but a very small part of the social activities. 
The people are said to govern these; their ''government," in 
feet, consists in choosing on election-day between two sets of men 
presented for their suffrages. What that amounts to we shall see 
in another chapter, and shall here simply remark that, as soon as 
the one or the other set of men have been elected, they pass 
entirely out of the control of the voters. Who, then, control the 
actions of those thus chosen ? 

We shall entirely pass by the ever-recurring charges of bribery of 
legislators and whole legislatures. We shall pass by another 
reported candid admission by Vanderbilt : " When I want to buy 
up any politician I always find So-and-so the most purchaseable." 
We shall pass by the solemn declaration of a committee of the 
legislature of the State of New York, that no bill could pass the 
Senate without Vanderbilt's consent We let all these things pass 
as perhaps non-proven. 

But one thing is so evident that no one will dream of disputing 
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it, as soon as its meaning is fairly understood : these autocrats oi 
the industrial affairs dictate the policy of the govemtneni to legisla- 
tures and Congress, to presidents, governors, and judges, and 
have dictated it since the establishment of the government. 
What we mean is simply what we have all ',along insisted upon, 
that both the national and local governments throughout profess 
allegiance to the " let-alone " policy ; that all executive, legislative, 
and judicial officers are trained from the day they enter school 
or college to look on public affairs through '* capitalistic " 
spectacles. We simply mean to say that not one so-called 
statesman of any influence in either of the two great political 
parties ever dreams of interfering with the ''business"- 
interests of our plutocrats, if he can help it. The very fact 
that the sentiment, ** Capita is sensitive; it shrinks from the 
very appearance of danger" is such a prominent one in all State- 
papers proves it. 

What need, then, for them " to go into politics " when they 
already have their devoted retainers in every place of authority ? 

They need have no fear ever to be interfered with as long 
as they retain their pre-eminent position in industrial affairs. 
Tbie ruling class industrially will always be the ruling class 
politically. 

Since the plutocrats form the ruling class in all modem 
States, it is easy to understand why the negative view of the State 
function has become the fashionable one ; and now, bearing in 
mind that their class dates its ascendency from the late great 
revolutions, we are, furthermore, prepared to be told that this 
view is a very modem one. No thinker or philosophic Statesman 
up to the 1 8th century anywhere dreamt of it. Not until the 
exaggerated form of the Protestant doctrine of the independence 
of the individual had taken possession of men's minds ; not until 
the great delusion had become prevalent that we have been 
brought into this world each for the sake of himself— a delusion 
which suits our plutocrats, our "Philistines," so well — did it 
come into vogue. Then it was that the State was by economic 
speculators deliberately degraded below a peace-officer or a 
watch-dog. 

Class-role is always detrimental to thf» welfare of the whole 
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social organism, because classes, when in power, cannot help 
considering themselves pre-eminently the State. They, further- 
more, cannot help being biased in favour of their special interests 
and therefore are necessarily hostile to the rest of the Nation, and, 
as we daily see in American free-traders and protectionists, hostile 
to each other. Matthew Arnold speaks truly when he says that 
Stateaction by a hostile class ought to be deprecated. 

Thus we find that, while our autocrats generally are satisfied 
and well may be satisfied with their veto on all proposed public 
measures prejudicial to their smister interests, and with interdict- 
ing all legislation in favour of the masses, they never have objected 
to any State-action that would put money into their pockets. 
They have been, and still are to a great extent, beneficiaries of the 
Nation — another proof that they really govern, even politically. 

We all know that the National Government has presented six 
railroad companies with an empire of land as lai^ as Great 
Britain and Ireland and half as much more, and in addition has 
guaranteed bonds of theirs, which with accrued interest at the 
maturity of these bonds will amount to more than 36 million £. 
We have ahready seen how the whole machinery of Government 
has been set and kept in motion to acquire foreign markets for 
them our autocrats and to prepare the working-classes for the 
requisite reduction in wages, simply that this wage-system might 
secure a new lease of life, however short and precarious and however 
injurious the effect which tliis policy would have on the condition 
of the workers. 

We see to-day, as we have often seen, how agitated the two great 
political parties of the States are on the questions of Free-Trade 
or Protection. This issue makes it so very plain how paramount 
the influence of our autocrats is in political affairs. It is the 
manufacturers who want protection ; it is the commercial men who 
want fi'ee-trade. The former undoubtedly pretend that protection 
benefits the labouring classes ; but that this claim is a mere sham 
is evident from the fact that they never have proposed to dis- 
courage the immigration of foreign labourers ; that they violently 
oppose proposals to that effect ; that they, on the contrary, always 
have done all they could to encourage foreign labourers to come 
over, that they even send agents over to Europe to coax them bjr 
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false pretences. The protectionist fleecers ^^nxX proUcHon far the 
remits of Labour^ butfree4rade in Labour. The commercial men, 
on the other hand, whose interest it is to have free-trade in all 
things, never have objected to handsome gifts from Government 
for their ships in the guise of subsidies for the performance of 
mail-services. 

Now, taking into consideration the sinister interests and power 
of the ruling class, we say it is Utopian to hope to have a legal 
normal working-day of eight hours, much more so one of six hours, 
as Moody proposes in his Land and Labour^ as long as the 
Established Order lasts. 

Therefore it is Utopian to hope to 'have land nationalised as 
George advocates, as long as we have the wage-system. 

Therefore the plutocrats will very likely succeed in their 
strenuous opposition to the proposition made by a late Postmaster- 
General, that the Nation ^all take possession of the telegraphs 
of the country. But if they should at last be compelled to yield — 
because the necessities of the Social organism command it — they 
are sure to demand and receive extravagant compensation for their 
•* property," for the " vested rights" of capitalists have always been 
appreciated ; while, as we already have noted, the working-classes 
have never been thought entitled to compensation when new 
machinery drove them out of old employments — all for reasons 
above stated. 

The Republic therefore, just as all other modem States, may 
be properly compared to some imaginable animal organism where 
the blood, proceeding from the collective digestion, is principally 
diverted to the stomach or the brain, while the arms and legs are 
stinted as much as possible. 

And yet mark one remarkable phenomenon : this, that even 
ultra-Protestant nations that adopted the negative view of State 
activity in theory have constantly been impelled by an inward 
necessity to repudiate it in practice. It forbids the State, as we 
have seen, to concern itself about the poor, and yet the Poor-law 
of Elizabeth (still in force in principle in Great Britain and the 
States) confers upon every man a l^ai claim to relief from frmds 
obtained by enforcing a contribution from the general community 
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It forbids the State to concern itself about schools^ libraries, 
universities, asylums, and hospitals, and yet it concerns itself more 
and more with them. England is to this day proud of having 
spent twenty millions of pounds in abolishing slavery in her 
colonies ; and in these latter days she is spreading her activity over 
railroads and telegraphs, without the least apparent compunction 
of conscience. And the United States (especially under demo- 
cratic control the champion of this ''let-alone'' abomination) 
finds to-day her chief glory in having torn slavery up by the 
roots with its strong national arm. 

How comes this ? 

Here we have reached the most important fact of human history. 

It is that, in the fourth place^ the State, which is an organism, 
and as such undergoing a process of development, if, and has ail 
along been^ developing towards increased activity. 

Our modem civilisation mainly consists in this, that the State- 
that is, Society in its organised form — ^has been constantly expand- 
ing its jurisdiction, and has more and more contracted the sphere 
of individual ownership and control. Why, nearly everything 
the State now manages for us, was once entrusted to private in- 
dividuals. 

Consider ; Criminal jurisprudence was once in private hands, 
and was the first in time to be taken in charge by the State. 
There was a time when the customs and national finances were 
farmed out to private persons, but that time is long passed by. 
Then the State turned its attention to postal affairs, and they are 
now everywhere under national control The world has entirely 
forgotten that these affairs once were private enterprises, simply 
because the State has managed them so much better than was 
formerly done. The whole struggle between State and Church is 
also herein point ; the principal consequence of that struggle has 
been that nearly all civilised States have taken charge of educa- 
tion, which undoubtedly will also soon in America be a matter 
of national concern. There are still other matters in which the 
older States of Europe in this development are ahead of 
America : national control of railroads and telegraphs. And in 
proposing that the State shall ensure working-men against acci- 
dents and against want in their old age, Bismarck is virtually im* 
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pelled by the same spirit, rather than by any concern for the wel- 
fare of the working-classes. 

Thus everywhere the social organism has once for all got the 
impetus in that direction, and the movement is gathering greater 
momentum. That is why it is now everywhere in the air. There- 
fore this fact is ihe true ratianale of Socialism. 

Herbert Spencer sees it clearly. The Man versus the State— 
and especially the essay, The Coming Slavery — is written to call 
attention to that fact and to bewail it : *' The numerous Socialistic 
changes made by Act of Parliament, joined with the numerous 
others presently to be made, will by-and-by be all merged in State 
Socialism." *' Evidently, then, the changes made, the changes in 
progress, and the changes urged will carry us * * * towards State- 
usurpation of all industries." &c., &c. These essays, indeed, have 
been written as a warning ; its author frantically cries : '' Beware, 
Society 1 you are rushing toward destruction ! " 

In doing this, Herbert Spencer acts like the hen that had 
adopted and tended an orphaned duckling, and that afterwards 
flapped her wings and cacUed horror-stricken when her protege 
persisted in going into the water. He has nobly vindicated the 
organic character of Society ; but now, when it is simply obeying the 
law of evolution, he is thoroughly convinced that it is going astray. 
To us the point of importance is the direction in which Society is 
tending ; we believe thai to be the one towards which it onght to 
develop. 

But, then, Herbert Spencer also teaches that individuals 9xt the 
source of State-authority. Since the State is an organism, that 
cannot be. I am compelled to assume that source to be some 
Power behind — ^whether, with the Theists, we call it " God ; " or, with 
the Atheists, '* the Laws of Life ; " or, with Spencer, *' the Unknow- 
able." I prefer to call it the Will of ihe Universe^ and can say of it, 
with Carlyle— only changing a word — " Understand that that Will 
is the best for you ; that, howsoever sore to flesh and blood, you 
will find it the wisest, best ; you are bound to take it so ; in this 
world and the ne .t you have no other thing that you can do." 

But the important thing is that this Class-State will develop 
into a Commonwealth — a splendid English word, prophetic of what 
is coming 1 It will develop into a State where the whole popu- 
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lation is incorporated into Society — ^the lull-grown Society, the 
normal State, No more a particle of distinction between the 
terms " State " and Society ; Uie two ideas will come to cover each 
other, will become synonymous. In the place of the present 
partially-evolved organism, in which the arms and legs and to a 
great extent the brain are stinted in blood as much as possible, 
we shall have an organism '* whose every organ shall receive blood 
in proportion to the work it does," in the language of Spencer, 

That is to say : the Commonwealth wiU he a State of Equality. 

It is said that " we already have equality," and, when we ask the 
meaning of the phrase, we are told that all are *' equal before the 
law." If that were really the case — ^what it is not — it would be 
but a poor kind of equality. The cells of the root and of the 
flower in a plant are " equal," the cells of the foot and of the 
heart in an animal are " equal," for they are all properly cared 
for; the organism knows of no "higher" and " lower" organs or 
cells. And so it will be in the future Commonwealth ; there, 
" £quality " will mean that every unit of Society can truly say to 
any other unit : " I am not less than a man, and thou art not 
more than a man." 

Again, our Commonwealth will put Interdependence in the place 
of the "right" to life, liberty, and the pursuit of " happiness,** 
asserted by the American Declaration of Independence. What use 
is it to possess the " right " to do something when you have not 
the power, the means, the opportunity to do it? Is this right to 
the pursuit of " happiness " not a mocking irony to the masses 
who cannot pursue " happiness " ? We saw how the millionaire 
and beggar would be equally miserable outside of the State and 
behold how much this Rights-of-Man doctrine has done for the 
former and how yery little for the latter I 

The future C(^monwealth will help every individual to attain 
the highest development he or she has capacity for. It will lay a 
tover for everyone at Nature's table. " State " and " State-A^ ** 
will be as inseparable as a piano and music. 

Do not now object, as young Spencer did in " Social Statics," 
that this means "transforming every citizen into a grown-up 
baby ; " for the objection is not to the point at alL 

State-help is not to do away with a man's own efforts. I do 
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not do away with a man's own efforts, when I hand him a ladder. 
I do not set aside his own exertions in cultivating a field, because 
I give him a plough. Our State does not render useless the powers 
of a boy, when it furnishes him school, teachers, and libraries. 
Our Commonwealth will relieve none of self-help^ but make self- 
help possible to all. // will help everybody to help himself. 

It is worth nothing that our modem Insurance Companies, 
particularly those of Life-Insurance, are training us up to Inter- 
dependence, for do they not make the strong and temperate of us 
use their prolonged lives to pay up premiums which go to the 
progeny of the weak and reckless ? 

** But what about Liberty f " the reader may ask. 

Many worthy persons, as we said commencing this chapter, 
entertain the fear which shines forth in Mill's famous essay on 
** Liberty " — the fear lest freedom should be drilled and disciplined 
out of human life, in order that the great mill of the Common- 
wealth should grind smoothly. To ascertain whether this fear is 
well grounded or not, we must first know what we are to under- 
stand by the words "Freedom " and " Liberty." 

Everybody calls the not-being-oppressed : " Liberty." That is, 
undoubtedly, an indispensable and yet, as has been said, a most 
insignificant fractional part of human freedom. Then, again, we 
mean by " Liberty " the not-being-restrained, being " at liberty " 
to do this or that. Now, that may be a good thing or otherwise. 
Whether it is the one or the other, depends entirely upon the 
answer tx> the question : To do what f 

To be " at liberty " to be a tramp or to die of starvation, or to 
steal, or to be lodged in a jail, are not good things. We some- 
times find a great lout in a railroad-car who thinks he is ''at 
liberty " to spread himself over four seats, but occasionally he 
finds out that he is not ; that he must take his feet down and 
sit along. The liberty of this lout is the " liberty " which our 
shrewd, grasping, vulgar autocrats glorify, for it means the 
predominance of their interests over everybody else's interests, 
over the General Welfare. It is in the name of that " liberty " 
that all fleecing is done. 

Of that kind of liberty there always has been too much in 
the world — somewhere. That kind of liberty means slavery to 

H 
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somebody; means, as the Yankee defined it, *'to do what he 
liked and make everybody else." 

Every struggle for real liberty has been a struggle against that 
sort of '' liberty," entrenched in classes. Progress demands the 
curbing of that kind of " liberty," and our Commonwealth will 
use no gloves in handling it. 

The fact is, there is a radical difference between liberty to do 
the right thing and liberty to do the wrong thing. That is why 
young Spencer could not draw any sound conclusion from his so- 
called '* principle " — " That every man has fireedom to do all that 
he wills provided he does not infiringe on the like freedom of any 
other man " — ^because no one can do any wrong act, without doing 
harm to other men ; or, as Professor Huxley puts it : " The 
higher the state of civilisation, the more completely do the actions 
of one member of the social body influence all the rest, and the 
less possible is it for one man to do a wrong thing without 
interfering, more or less, with the freedom of all his fellow- 
citizens." 

Liberty is a negative term ; the glorious English word Freeaom 
is positive. There is the same difference between "Liberty" 
and " Freedom " as between " Right " and " Might," between 
" Fiction " and " Fact," between "Shadow" and " Substance." 

" Freedom " is something substantial. A man who is ignorant 
is not free. A man who is a tramp is not free. A man who sees 
his wife and children starving is not free. A man who must toil 
twelve hours a day, in order to vegetate, is not free. A man 
who is full of cares is not free. A wage-worker, whether labourer 
or clerk, who every day for certain hours must be at the beck and 
call of a " master " is not free. As Shelley says m the Apostrophe 
to Freedom — 

" For the labourer thou art bread." 

Right so far. But Freedom is not alone bread, but leisure, 
absence of cares, self-determination, ability and means to do the 
right thing. As Locke says : " That which has the power to 
operate is that alone which is free." Restraint very often is just 
requisite to develop that power ; indeed, Restraint is iNe very 
life of Freedom. 

Freedom is something the individual unaided can never acn^eve. 
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He is as drift-wood in a flood. It is something to be conferred 
on him by a well-organised body politic 

Now, certain people have altogether too much '* liberty.** Our 
Commonwealth will evolve that priceless good : Freedom. 

That is what the State is developing up to : a Commonwealth of 
inter-dependence, equality, freedom — ^Ths Co-operativb Com- 
monwealth, which in the following chapter will be seen to be 
now expedient, /<;r the fir et time in human history* 



CHAPTER V, 
EXPEDIENCY OF THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 

"The relations of structures are actually such, that, by the help 
of a central regulative system, each oigan is supplied widi blood in 
proportion to the work it does/*^Herbert Spencer. 

''No thinking man will controvert, that associated industry is 
the most powerful agent of production, and that the principle of 
association is susceptible of farther and beneficial development." — 
/. S. MilL 

"All human interests, combined human endeavours and sodal 
growths in this world, have at a certain stage of their development 
required organising; and work, the grandest of human interests^ 
does now require it/'— Carlyle, 

WE now have reached our objective point : the Co-opera* 
tive Commonwealth. 

The previous chapters were mere steppingstones, leading as to 
where we are, but, as such, indispensable, for it is their reasoning, 
rather than its own reasonableness, which will determine whether 
the Socialist System is to be, like Thomas Mora's imaginary 
island, a " Utopia," an un-reaUty^ or not. 

The observation in the American Declaration of Ind^endence^ 
" that mankind are more disposed to suffer while evils are suffer- 
able than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed," is true of changes in forms of government, 
but much more true of alterations in the structure of Society. To 
these, in fact. Nations must be driven by an inward necessity. 

For this reason we had to show that the present chaotic system, 
with all instruments of Labour in private hands, will soon become 
unbearable and renders a change of some kind inevitably impend- 
ing. For this reason, further, we had to point out the significance 
of the recent factory and educational legislation and State-action 
in regard to railroads and telegraphs, accomplished or proposed 
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in the United States and Great Britain, and to show that this 
extension of the State's activity was a sign that Society is 
approaching a crisis in its development ; an indication that this 
transitory state in which we are living, after having lasted about 
as long as that other transitory state between Paganism and 
Christianity, is on the point of crystallising into another enduring 
Social Order. 

These reflections will make it clear — and we cannot lay too 
much stress upon it — ^that Modem Socialists do not pretend to 
be architects of the New Order. That is to say, they do not 
propose to demolish the present order of things, as we tear down 
an old building, and then compel humanity to rear a new edifice 
according to any plan that they have drawn. They have no such 
absurd idea, just because they know that Society is n^/ an edifice 
at all, but an organism ; and men are not in the habit of " plan- 
ning " the development of a dog or a rosebush. 

Right here is the radical distinction between us. Socialists of 
the German school, and such Socialists as St, Simon and Fourier. 
These had the same faults to find with the present social order 
as we have ; they were, indeed, capital critics, but as reformers 
they were miserable £ulures simply because they wanted to be 
architects — inventors. They entirely ignored all social and 
political conditions and wanted mankind to don their ready-made 
systems as men do ready-made clothes. Fourier fancied that he 
had only to publish his system and all classes of Frenchmen 
would eagerly embrace it and in the twinkling of an eye trans- 
form all France into '' phalansteries." St, Simon went even to 
the length of having his first scheme patented. 

They, and all the old-style Socialists, represent the childhood 
of our movement, stand in the same relation to it as astrology 
and alchemy do to physical science. All great changes that have 
taken place in the world have had to pass through a *' Utopian " 
phase. These primitive Socialists were true " Utopists." They 
invented Systems; we are intent on discovering the laws of 
development They framed universal precepts; we ascertain 
universal sequences. 

For what is " the Co-operative Commonwealth ? " 

Extend in your mind Division of Labour and all the other 
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fectors that increase the productivity of Labour ; apply them to 
all human pursuits as fisur as can be ; imagine manufactures, trans- 
portation, and commerce conducted on the grandest possible scale 
and in the most effective manner ; then add to Division of Labour 
its complement: Concert ; introduce adjustment everywhere where 
now there is anarchy ; add that central r^ulattve system which 
Spencer says distinguishes all highly-organised structures, and 
which supplies *^ each organ with blood in proportion to the work 
it does," and — behold the Cooperative Commonwealth ! 

The Co-operative Commonwealth, then, is that future Social 
Order — the natural heir of the present one — ^in which all impor- 
tant instruments of production have been taken under collective 
control ; in which the citizens are consciously public functionaries 
and in which their labours are rewarded according to results. 

A definition is an aigument 

The above definition shows that our critics, when they style 
Socialism a Utopia, do not know about what they are talking. 
We can imagine a caterpillar, more knowing than its fellows, 
predicting to another that some day they both will be butterflies, 
and the other sneeringly replying : " What Utopian nonsense you 
are talking there 1" Our censors are just as ignorant of the 
groundwork of Socialism. For our definition makes it evident 
that the Co-operative Commonwealth is not to be regarded as a 
product of personal conceit, but as an historical product^ as a 
product in which our whole people are unconscious partakers. 
When the times are ripe for Social Co-operation, it will be just 
as expedient as Feudalism was, or as Private Enterprise was, 
when each, respectively, made its appearance. It will prove its 
right to control by virtue of its own superior fitness. 

Or is there anything Utopian in predicting that Division of 
Labour will go on increasing? Has not wholesale production 
already vindicated its right to be the ruling system, and is it 
Utopian to assert that Private Ownership of Capital, so far from 
being necessary to production in wholesale, will frone a greater and 
greater obstruction to its inevitable development f Is it Utopian to 
expect that all enterprises will become more and more centralised, 
until in the fulness of time they all end in one monopoly, that df 
SodeQr? Are not, indeed, i^ntf-monopolists — ^as fiir as they 
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believe that they can crash the big establishments or even prevent 
their growth — the real Utopists ? 

But that is by no means all Not alone is the necessity which 
we claim will drive the nations into Socialism steadily growing, 
lut ail cmlised Societies are being driven into Socialism wider our 
very eyes — as Herbert Spencer bears testimony. Not alone are 
the conditions for the establishment of the New Order &st ripen- 
ing, but the New Order is amongst us and asserting itself vigor- 
ously. Not only is the social organism growing from the circum- 
ference by Society multiplying and subdividing its activities and 
again concentrating them, but the central regulative system has 
■ilently put in an appearance and is irresistibly organising one 
flocial activity after another. This is a fact 0/ transcendent signifi- 
cance \ and yet our politicians, the gentlemen of our *' editorial 
staffs,*' our would-be-wise leaders and statesmen seem not to have 
the smallest inkling of it. They all look upon the factory legisla- 
tion, the agitation for nationalisation of ^e land and national 
control of the telegraphs as isolated, rash expedients, while a 
philosopher like Herbert Spencer, who does see the tendency of 
things, frantically proclaims that Society — ^is going astray 1 

The growth of State-activity is therefore, we again insist, the 
irue rationale of Socialism. 

The cry: "Beware, it is Socialistic!^ wiU have absolutely no 
effect. The State will go on expanding its jurisdiction, hurry on 
to its destiny, without asking or caring if it is '' Socialistic." The 
workingmen and grangers will continue to importune the State 
to come to their relief^ without knowing anything about Socialism. 
Henry George has written a book that has enticed very many 
persons very far out on the road to Socialism, protesting all the 
time that he is not a Socialist Frederic Harrison abominates 
Socialism, and yet preaches, " Look to the State ! From that 
you can expect the highest experience and skill, publicity, con- 
centration of power, real and efficient control, a national aim and 
pirit, and far more true responsibility." 

But it is evident that the process of placing all industries and 

U instraments of labour under collective control will be carried 

n with far more energy and directness, when once the eyes of 

people are opened to the fact that the State is not some power 
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outside the people, but that it is the social organism itself and 
that, as an otganism, it is destined to grow until it embraces all 
social activites. Hitherto the State has acted from impulse, in 
opposition to accepted theories. But a logical foundation of 
some sort is necessaiy to all great movements. Rousseau*s 
theory of a "Social Contract," though false, did a great service 
to Humanity, by serving as a logical basis for the American and 
French Revolutions. 

The New Social Order to which we look forward is thus, 
certainly, the very reverse of Utopian. As a historical product 
from every point of view we consider it, it will be a natural 
product, hence rational. "Whatever is, is rational," Hegel 
said; that is^ it necessarily conforms to the innermost nature 
of things ; and so : whatever is to be, is rational. As soon as the 
people learn not to be scared by the word " Socialism ; " as soon 
as they learn the true nature of the State and see whither they 
are drifting, the Co-operative Commonwealth will be the only 
expedient — fit, suitable — system. But it certainly was not 
expedient when Plato wrote his Republic ; it was not expedient, 
but was a " Utopia " in the times of Thomas More ; it was not 
expedient when St. Simon "invented" his system, for Private 
Enterprise with the steam engine and other inventions had first 
to increase the productive capacity of man a thousand times, and 
thus to prepare the way for it And when it becomes expedient, 
it will be so for the first time in human history. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth — (markl) the full-grown 
Society ; the normal State — will be a social order that will endure 
as long as Society itself, for no higher evolution is thinkable, 
except Organised Humanity, and that is but Social-Co-operation 
extended to the whole human race. It will effect a complete 
regeneration of Society : in its economic, politic, and juridic rela- 
tions ; in the condition of women and in the education of youth 
(indeed its chief concern, its true starting-point) ; in morals, and, 
we may add, in religion and philosophy. The remainder of this 
treatise will draw in barest outline this normal State in these various 
relations, in the order above named, for the economic features 
are the foundation of every social system, out of which grow all 
the others, morals and religion last of all. It is — as we once 
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observed, at the top — ^in morals and philosophy, that all changes 
from one Social Order to another commence, from whence they 
insinuate themselves down to the material conditions ; there the 
change of base takes place and the new superstructure is then 
gradually built up. Therefore, also, we defined our system in 
economic terms alone. It is the economic features which alone 
mil be traced in this and the following chapter. 

« 

It must be evident to every fair-minded man that this New 
Order — where every worker will be remunerated according to 
results — is in no sense communistic. Socialism and Communism are, 
in fact, two radically different systems ; and yet they are constantly 
confounded, even by well-informed people. We wish we could in 
a serious work like this entirely ignore the vulgar conception of 
Communism : that it proposes '* to divide all property into equal 
parts," but when a man like Prof. Fawcett, of England, gives 
currency to this vulgarism in these words and then proceeds to 
lecture us, saying, " If the State divided aU lands among the 
inhabitants, there would gradually arise the same inequality of 
wealth which exists now,'' we must notice it sufficiently to say 
that nowadays no one outside of a lunatic asylum proposes any 
such thing, and that Prof. Fawcett ought to know it. 

The Communism we mean is that practised by the Shakers and 
similar bodies, bound together by some form of religious belief or 
unbelieL Their peculiar method of giving practical effect to their 
doctrines is different from ours ; we believe that to retire from the 
world, as they do, is a poor way of reforming the world ; we believe 
It is with reformers as with yeast : it must be mixed with the 
dough to act upon it ; if kept to itself, it spoils. But what is 
most important, ihtit principles — ^in which they agree with political 
communists — are diametrically opposed to ours. Communists 
make cUl property common property, while our Commonwealth 
will place only the instruments of /Production — land, machinery* 
raw-materials, &c. — under collective control. They require every- 
one to do his share of labour, and allow him to consume as he 
needs. Our Commonwealth leaves everybody at perfect liberty to 
work as much or as little as he pleases, or not at all, but makes 
his consumption exactly commensurate with his performanr#^ 
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Adam Smith observed that ''the produce of labour is the natural 
recompense of Labour," and St Paul laid it down : " Whoever 
does not work, neither shall he eat," and the New System — as our 
definition points out — ^will put these doctrines into practice 

In short, the motto of Socialism is : " Everybody according to 
his deeds "• that of Communism is : " Everybody according to his 
needs.** The Communist motto is undoubtedly a very generous 
one, more generous than ours ; but our motto is more just, taking 
human nature as it is, — and the fact that Socialists take human 
nature as it is, is just their merit Indeed, if we define Capitalism 
as the fleecing of the weak by the strong. Communism mi^t be 
defined to be a fleecing of the strong by the weak, an observation 
already made by Proudhon; though the "strong" under our 
system simply means those buoyed up to the top, while, under the 
latter system, they would mean the truly, physically or intellec- 
tusdly, strong. 

Communism must therefore plead guilty to the chaiges : first 
that it means to abolish the institution of property ; and, next, that 
it must result in crushing out all individuality. Socialism not only 
will do neither of these things, but the very reverse. Instead of 
taking property away from everybody, it will enable everybody to 
acqtdre property. It will truly sanctify the institution of individual 
ownership by placing property on an unimpeachable basis : that 
of being the result of onis individual exertions. Thereby it wiU 
afford the very mightiest stimulus for individuality to unfold itsell 
Property will belong to its possessor by the strongest of all tides, 
to be enjoyed as he thinks proper, but not to be used as an instru- 
ment of fleecing his fellow-ciiiuns. 

Next let us pass in review one of the chief industries after 
another and note the most obvious advantages that will flow from 
Social Co-operation. But especially here will our motto apply : 
that " our purpose is not to make people read, but to make them 
think." For the experience of our readers will naturally supply 
them with innumerable other cases in point 

Take, first, manufacturers. 

Suppose there are at present in a given city a hundred black* 
smiths, who together employ four hundred mea The hundred 
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bosses spend necessarily a great deal of their time in seeking jobs. 
In this pursuit they are constantly thwarting each others' purposes 
and trying to beat each other. When in their shops, they have 
directions to give, estimates to prepare, letters to write, and bills 
to make out. They all perform a laborious and necessary work, 
and yet the productive result of their work is very insignificant. 

Again, these hundred employers have a hundred different 
shops, a hundred different fireplaces, which take up very much 
space and use up very much fuel. The money spent in renting 
these shops, in constructing these fireplaces and bellows and for 
the fuel which is thus wasted, would be sufficient to build a most 
magnificent co-operative factory in which these bosses and wage- 
workers mighty as co-operative workers, find steady and remunerar 
tive employment. 

Again, in these hundred shops there are a number of tools and 
machines that might be reduced immensely, if these five hundred 
blacksmiths worked in common ; while, on the other hand, a 
good many machines and implements could be introduced into 
such a cooperative factory which at present even the richest of 
those employers is not able, or at least not willing, to procure, 
because even his business is not large enough to warrant the 
outlay. 

Add to this that very seldom a man is a good artisan and a 
good man of business, and it will be evident from this example, 
that if all manufacturing enterprises were concentrated to the 
same extent that we might imagine this smithing business concen- 
trated, the dispensing with much useless, and therefore unproduc- 
tive work, the reduction in operative expenses and especially the 
most fruitful division of Labour which could be inaugurated, would 
immensely enrich Society. Every large factory which arises on 
the ruin of the shops of the small artisans we consider an advance 
in civilisation, simply because the more production is being or- 
ganised on a large scale, the easier it will be for the associated 
workers, by the authority of the Co-operative Commonwealth, to 
take charge of it, and secure to themselves the utmost benefit of 
inventions, machinery, and division of employments. 

Further : At present our hundred bosses are frequently in fin- 
imdal embarrassment ; but few of them accumulate a competence 
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for their old age ; many succumb to competition and crises, while 
their workmen are nothing but wage-slaves, having violent periods 
of overwork, followed by long and terrible stagnation. The work- 
ing in concert under the Co-operative Commonwealth will reduce 
all risk, all crisis, all production beyond the effective demand, to 
a minimuncL 

Peter and Paul run risks, because the cannibals John and 
James stand ready to eat them up at a given opportunity. But 
the whole production of a country in any given branch need run 
hardly any risk at all. Do away with the secrecy which now 
obtains in our manufacturing establishments ; shut up those gam- 
bling shops — ^the stock and produce exchanges ; let scientific sta- 
tistics be taken of the demand and supply in all parts of the 
country, and elsewhere if practicable ; in other words, introduce 
systematic work instead oi planless work, and crisis and " overpro- 
duction " will be next to impossible. Whatever losses may occur 
from inaccuracies in statistics or unavoidable mishaps will be 
almost inappreciable, being borne by the whole country. Thus, 
our Commonwealth will be what a Commonwealth ought to be : 
the General Insurance Company. 

The advantages of the Commonwealth being the sole Merchant 
are evident : they will be all that our grangers and voluntary co- 
operationists are in the habit of expecting from their schemes, and 
not include one of the disadvantages which, in a previous chapter, 
we saw necessarily resulting from these. Under our Common- 
wealth the small shopkeepers, pedlers, commission-merchants and 
all of that sort will disappear. No more need for bribing news- 
papers for puffs j no longer any temptation to use lying labels oi 
sell adulterated goods. A bale of cotton will not, as now, have to 
be sold ten times over to get from the producer into the hands of 
the consumer. Never more shall we find twenty drug-stores in a 
little town that only needs one. 

No, indeed I In place of that we shall have great permanent 
bazaars, embracing all possible articles of consumption, of which 
we even now, here and there, can find insignificant miniature 
models — and thanks to their chiefs for furnishing us those 
models ! 

The salesmen and saleswomen in these bazaars will be quite 
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different beings from those of the present day, who are very often 
slaves from morning till late at night They will, like all other 
citizens, be self-respecting human beings, with plenty of leisure at 
their command. 

The greatest gain to Society, however, in taking control of com- 
merce, will perhaps be found in the suppression of that talent, so 
peculiar to our Philistines and seemingly acquired by them with 
their mother's milk : the faculty of speculation ; a talent which 
contributes nothing to production, but whose only end and aim is 
the transfer of wealth from one pocket into another. Nearly all 
workers are devoid of that talent The New Regime will, like 
the Man of the New Testament, lash the howling lunatics, the 
brokers and comerers, out of our stock and other exchanges, 
which will be devoted to nobler uses; for Co-operation and 
Speculation are strangers. 

" Trade *^ — as far as it means the bu3ring and selling of goods 
for the sake of profit — ^will at home be changed into distribution 
of the produce of labour among the workers ; and, as to foreign 
countries, into genuine commerce^ Le, the exchimge of such home- 
products we do not need for such foreign products we may need. 

These changes in manufactures and Commerce will naturally 
affect Transportation in a remarkable degree. While now our 
mails, railroads, ships, and waggons do business for innumerable 
private concerns, in the New Commonwealth they will do busi- 
ness for one only. What a colossal concentration and simplifica- 
tion of Transportation does that, in itself, imply 1 Bear in mind 
simply the mass of drays and waggons of every sort, which now in 
every one of our populous cities choke up our streets and distract 
most people's nerves t Think of the amount of human and animal 
labour now absolutely wasted in this way ! It might, indeed, be 
difficult for those now living to recognise the aspect of our cities, 
to be brought about by this simplification, alone, under the new 
order of things. 

Transportation itself, of course, will be taken under collective 
control, and thus the radical wrong undone of granting public 
concessions to individuals for the express purpose of making our 
highways subservient to private interests. For what are now our 
railway corporations but a clique of persons empowered by law to 
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use these highways, in the first place^ for their own benefit^ and 
only incidentally for the public convenience ? 

It is just as easy to demonstrate the vast superiority of social 
co-operative farming over the present style. 

The prevailing isolated mode of Agriculture wastes an immense 
amount of human and animal laboui; of time and of materials. 
What an ecomony would there be in having one large stable, one 
large yard, one large bam, in the place of one hundred stables, 
yards and bams ! What an enormous sum of money could be 
saved in this single item of fences ! How many waggons and 
horses will be rendered superfluous, when the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth takes charge of Agriculture ! How many persons will 
be made available for manufacturing and other productive pur- 
suits ! And, as to time, these words of Professor Fawcett are 
suggestive: ''It has been calculated that a steam-cultivator 
would plough a square field of ten acres in half the time occu* 
pied in ploughing two fields of five acres each, and with two-thirds 
the expense." 

But why waste any words in abstract demonstration ? Do not 
the '' bonanza fiEums " teach us practically the lesson ? And will 
not the hundreds of " bonanza farms " of the near future, even- 
tually knock the lesson even into the heads of our country- 
cousins ? Do they not ah-eady practically demonstrate, that there 
are a hundred things requisite for thorough farming that only can 
be had by cultivation on a grand scale ? Do not the " creameries " 
that everywhere are springing up show that butter and cheese can 
be made much better and more cheaply in one dairy than on a 
hundred farms ? 

The fisurmers of the United States cannot help findmg out, by- 
and-by, that social-co-operative farming will prove to them an 
immense benefit, simply in 2l financial point of view, and it should 
be a matter of the greatest encouragement to know that the 
agricultural labourers of England are, through the efforts oi BoUon 
King and others, in many places demonstrating to their fellows the 
practicability and the benefits of co-operative agriculture. 

It is certainly easy to comprehend that association, in Mill's 
words, " is the most powerful agent of production" — 2l few words 
ought to suffice to prove that It ought, indeed, to be easy to see 
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that Soda! Cooperation will increase the total production of our 
country at least as much beyond the capability of the present 
system as the latter surpasses that of the Middle Ages in proportion 
to population. This it will do by adding, simply, Concert ; by 
inoculating into the Social Organism that central regulative system 
which Spencer finds in all other high organisms, but of which he 
apparently sees no need in the Social Organism, the hifi:hest of 
all. For this Concerti this Regulative System, wih reduce 
immensely all operative expenses, in Manufactures, in Exchange, 
in Transportation, in Agriculture ; it will prevent waste ; it will do 
away with nearly all risk ; and, lastly, it will permit the most 
advantageous Division of Labour. 

He is said to be one of the greatest benefactors of mankind 
who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew before. 
What then is to be said of the men who are detetmined to develop 
society, as quickly as possible, up to the adoption of a system of 
production, demanded by the conditions of the age, and which 
will increase, to an unprecedented degree, the net results of all our 
industries, and evidently lead to innumerable technical improve- 
ments in all their branches ? 

This fructificaocm oi LAOour wul on tne nrgr t*3ew, readily make 
Social Co-operation appear highly desirable. But the objection, 
that this increase of the means of subsistence and enjoyment 
really means a far greater ** overproduction" than has yet con- 
fronted us, lies very near. It is precisely the principal excellence 
of the Co-operative Commonwealth that it will create an effective 
demand for even the greatest imaginable production. 

We said in the preceding chapter that the full-grown State will 
help every one of its citizens to help himself. That, first of all, 
means that it will furnish employment, productive employment, and 
such employment as they respectively may be best fitted for, to 
all citizens; thus enabling them to pay for anything they may 
want or wish for — ^which is what is meant by *' effective" demand. 

After what we abready have remarked in regard to '* natural rights,' 
it cannot be supposed that we lay any stress on the so-called natural 
" right to labour." And yet more can be said in favour of that 
claim than any other " natural right" Of course " right to labour " 
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is a very inept phrase ; nobody really complains of not being 
sufficiently burdened with toil But all know well enough that it 
is meant to assert a claim to a decent livelihood, to be gained by 
profitable labour. Now, if it be once admitted, what even 
Herbert Spencer affirms, that land is the common heritage of all, 
then there is very great force in the argument of such philosophers 
as Pichte and Considerant that " those who are not proprietors 
of land must, as a compensation for the common property which they 
have lost^ be guaranteed the right to labour." And communities 
have, as a matter of fact, recognised the force of that claim. The 
Poor-law of England is a recognition of it And, though it seems 
unknown to even professional lawyers, a Pennsylvania Statute 
provides as follows : '' If such poor person be able to work, but 
cannot find employment, it shall be the duty of the overseers to 
provide work for him according to his ability^ and for this purpose 
they shall procure suitable places and a suitable stock oi 
materials." 

But it should be distinctly understood that we do not think the 
Coming Commonwealth will base its action on this ground, but on 
quite another. 

Malthus says brutally, in his Essay on Population that the man 
bom into the world whose family cannot support him and whose 
labour is not in demand must take himself away. *' For him there 
18 no cover laid at Nature's table." 

Now, in reply, we affirm that in our Commonwealth there will 
be a demand for the labour of every citizen. This is a proposition to 
which everyone, on a little reflection, will assent. 

Mark ! we speak oi productive labour, and mean thereby labour 
that creates anything which men desire. This desire is absolutely 
unlimited. The desire for certain staple articles of food or for 
this or that manufactured article or for a given means of enjoy- 
ment may be limited, but the desire for the products of human 
labour and skill in general^ physical, artistic, or intellectual — never. 

The desire for — that is, the power of — consumption in the 
body of the citizens is thus boundless. And they will have the 
means to pay for all there is to consume. Under the New Order 
all will be productive workers ; they will be paid an equivalent for 
what they produce — not merely one-half of it as now under the 
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wage-system— in some form. Consequently their punhasini, 
fowers will in all cases balance the totaljproduction. 

There is a demand for the labour of every man under any well- 
ordered Social system. If there is a waste of men now, it is the 
fault of the Wage-System. A slave was actually worth what he 
would fetch, and there were very few slaves who would fetch 
nothing. Why, in a free Commonwealth, should men be of less 
account? Cattle are valuable ; why not men ? Carlyle remarks : 
** A white European man, standing on his two legs, with his two 
five-fingered hands at his shackle bones, and a miraculous head on 
his shoulders, is worth, I should say, fro n 50 to 100 horses.'' 

By giving all the idle employment ; by putting all our parasites 
and superfluous workers where they can work productively, our 
Commonwealth will create the needed effective demand. And 
more than that : The stock of the good things of this life wUl 
thereby be very much enlarged^ perhaps doubled. 

But do not believe that, when we say that the State wiU 
furnish all profitable employment, we mean that everyone will 
have to do manual labour. Labour undoubtedly will then 
come to honour ; work will then be a beneficent law, and not an 
oppressive rule as now, but brain-work will have its due weight : 
the New Commonwealth will not be a State of mechanics. In all 
States that at present pretend to give its citizens educational 
facilities, it seems to be entirely overlooked that education and 
aspiration go hand in hand. America, in particular, which 
gives such of its young men and women who can afford to 
improve themselves free access to high-schools, colleges, and 
universities, afterwards leaves them to scramble for a precarious 
existence, for which their very education has unfitted them ; yet 
an educated pauper is the most pitiable subject of all. Our 
Commonwealth, on the other hand, will nourish the aspirations it 
has awakened; it will use for its own good the talents it has 
matured and enable every man and woman to develop his or her 
peculiar aptitudes, whether it be in brain-work or hand-work. 
This fact, that every citizen will be able to follow his or her 
peculiar bent, will also itself vastly increase the productive result 
of all social activities, for it is well known that a person accom- 
plishes most when he works in the line of his greatest inclinadoa 
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We may note here that the enlargement of the purchasing- 
power of the masses will also contribute considerably to increase 
the wealth of Society by materially changing the character of the 
demand from what it is at present That is to say : articles of 
use and beauty will more and more crowd out the costly goods, 
which at present are principally in demand because, and only 
because, they are costly and by that quality enable our money- 
aristocracy to display their wealth. 

It has been computed that if everybody now worked at some 
useful calling, everybody could live in comfort on four hours' 
daily labour. There is some good reason for believing that this 
computation is not so very far from being correct But who can 
doubt that in the Coming Commonwealth, with all objects of 
desire thus increased, the hours of Labour could be very much 
reduced, and yet everybody willing to work have everything that 
heart could wish ? 

Why should anybody then object to being restrained from 
working more than six or four hours a day ? That very many work- 
ingmen should object to such a check on their liberty nawy when 
they often are reduced to absolute want by seasons of enforced 
idleness, is natural enough and may be noted as the immovable 
stumblingblock in the way of those who agitate for a compulsory 
eight-hour law under the present systenu 

In our Commonwealth all men and women can be endowed 
with that supreme good — Ldsure^ the mother of Culture. Observe^ 
there is the greatest difference in the world between Leisure and 
Idleness. The idler, whether poor or rich, has no leisure, for it 
means the delightful hours reserved from some regular employ- 
ment, of not too long duration, and which secures the satisfaction 
of all material wants. 

Under the New Regime, " Charity " and " charitable institu- 
tions " will be things of the past. By-the-way, is it not a pity that 
the noble world '' Charity " has in this hypocritical era come to 
mean almsgiving^ In our Commonwealth no alms wiU be 
given ; indeed, nothing will be had gratis. Everybody will get the 
fiill produce of his labour in direct revenues or in public benefit. 
Every citizen will be entitled to the use of all public institutions — 
be it of libraries, of schools for bis children, of hospitals, asylums, 
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or assistance in his old age— on the same principle as the insured 
is entitled to the amount named in his policy, on the 
happening of a certain event. This makes it clear how our 
Commonwealth is to be the General Insurer \ and our various 
companies that insure against so many forms of risk point out 
the right road to pursue. They, indeed, embody whatever of 
corporate responsibility there is left in this chaotic age. 

We should therefore say that the Cooperative Commonwealth 
will be highly promotive of social welfare by securing to all its 
citizens abundance ; by furnishing them leisure 3 and by enabling 
them to follow their natural bent. Work will no longer be a 
tribute to physical necessity, but a glad performance of social 
office. It will for the first time in human history establish harmony 
between personal Egoism and the Public Welfare, by simply dis- 
tributing the forces of the social organism in accordance with its 
real needs. 

We make a distinction between the soil of cities and towns and 
agricultural lands. The former will have to be taken under 
collective control simultaneously with other Capital, while the 
nationalisation of the latter, in a country like ours especially, may 
be postponed for years. That this change will prove highly 
beneficial to our city population is not difficult to see. 

The greater a city is, the worse are the " homes " — as they 
are still by courtesy called — of the masses that inhabit it, mainly 
because the ruling class, the moneyed aristocracy, becomes the 
more exclusive. There was a time when this aristocracy formed 
one class with the masses. For a long time after the settlement 
of the United States it had only this one class. As long as this 
state of things continued, tne chiefs of industry and commerce 
lived over their shops, near their offices, among their people. Now 
they have deserted their posts of social duty. They live in 
separate districts, in the suburbs, and only come into town to 
spend a few hours in their places of business on weekdays. This 
modern fashionable suburbanism and exclusiveness is a real 
grievance of the working classes. Had the rich men continued to 
live among the masses, they would with their wealth and influence 
have made our large towns pleasant places to live in, especially 

I — 2 
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as they are almost the exclusive owners of the ground and 
buildings. 

It is evident that when the Community assumes the ownership, 
all kinds of improvements can and will be carried on in a far 
grander and more systematic manner than now when many a 
measure, imperatively demanded even by the Public Good, is met 
and often checked by some opposing private interest. Then the 
many unsightly vacant lots in the very heart of cities will disappear. 
Then, and only then, we can hope for the introduction of such 
lanitary measures, both in dwellings and factories, as the present 
development of Public Hygiene recommends and as the aggrega- 
non of workers imperatively demands. Compare now the public 
'Jistitutions in any dty : schools, asylums, or even jails, with the 
Victories found in the same place, and note the difference in the 
workings of corporate responsibility on the one hand, and 
private greed and indifference on the other. Every community 
owning the soil on which it lives, can be made responsible for the 
death of nearly every person who may faU a victim to the Yellow 
Fever or any other epidemic. For all the conditions of epidemic 
diseases, like foul air, stagnant pools, alleys filled with garbage, 
can be brought wholly within the control of an energetic adminis- 
tration, as General Butler conclusively proved in New Orleans^ 
during the American Civil War. 

But this subject leads up to another problem. The present 
relation of city to country is an abnormal one. Every civilised 
country, with its overgrown cities, may fairly be compared to a 
man whose belly is steadily increasing in bulk, out of all propor- 
tion to the body, and whose legs are constantly growing tiiinner. 
This evolution is as yet perfectly legitimate. Our large cities and 
towns are the necessary fruits of our industrial system, and are 
destined to become the needed and inevitable centres for the 
coming changes; in their hands will chiefly lie the threads of 
destiny. But then their purpose will have been fulfilled. Then 
the evolution will necessarily have to go back in the contrary 
direction : population will have to take its march back into the 
country. It will become a life-problem. 

Why do the sons of farmers in the States now flock into the 
cities ? Because their finthers, and especially mothers, lead a life 
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of dnidgery and privatioii that no mechanic in the city would 
wish to undeigo; because they want to get rid ot the prosy, 
stunting, isolated, barbarian life on a farm. The working masses 
stay in our overcrowded cities because such a farm-life has no 
attractions for theuL They are not going to leave the cities 
before they can carry with them the civilisation in which they have 
been reared ; and well it is that they cannot be made to do it 
Only our Commonwealth and collective control of all land can 
bring the pleasures and comforts of city-life, the blessings of our 
civilisation, into the country. This consideration, beside the 
financial one we already have suggested, may in time make our 
farmers see the beauties of Socialism. 

But the nationalisation of the land and social-co-operative 
farming will not prove beneficial merely to the agricultural class 
and our surplus city-population, but also pre-eminently to Society 
at large. It may, indeed, in a short time, be imperative on Society 
to adopt it 

Our present mode of farming impoverishes the soil ; *' bonanza "- 
farming does so to a still greater extent Every bushel of wheat 
sent to our large cities or abroad, robs the soil of a certain amount 
of nutriment And next to nothing — in fact, on the bonanza- 
farms nothing at all — is done to reimburse the soil for that loss. 
The object of the bonanza-farmers is simply to plunder the soil 
as much as possible in order to fill their own pockets. When it 
becomes no longer profitable to work the lands with even the 
most extensive machinery, they will be left mere deserts. 

Manure is just as requisite for the soil as food is for a human 
beings. The large cities, constantly growing, are the especial 
consumers of the substance of the soil, without returning to it 
their refuse : this manure which is so all-important to it. Evi- 
dently the result must be that the agricultural production will be 
paralysed, if an end be not put to this system of plunder. 

Nothing but Social Co-operation will put an end to it Only 
that can institute a wise system of gathering and of distributing 
this invaluable refuse of men and animals. This is evidently a 
matter in which Society at large is vitally interested. And there 
are other measures, that only yield in importance to this matter of 
manure, which only Social Co-operation will know how to deal 
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with properly : as a comprehensive system of drainage, without 

which land cannot be cultivated to its highest d^ee, and the 
preservation and culture of our forests, which even in our days 
call loudly for the interposition of national authority. 

However, volumes would be requisite to give an adequate con- 
ception of all the benefits to be conferred by the Co-operative 
CoQunonwealth in detail, for, as has been truly observed by the 
reputable German Political Economist, Prof. Schaeffle, ^^it re- 
quires years to think oneself into it*' 

But all this wiU not satisfy people who pride themselves on 
htxng practical, " Practical people are people whose knowledge 
is limited to what is going on under their eyes " — this is Buckle's 
definition, not ours. These near-sighted gentlemen will say: " Your 
Commonwealth may be ever so much in harmony with the con- 
ditions of this age ; it may be able to create ever so great an abun- 
dance and even to furnish the most effective demand for it ; it may 
be able to establish the most perfect social adjustment : yet it is 
impracticable ; it cannot be made to work, for many reasons." 

Now, we are not here concerned about how to institute that 
New Order, — ^when the time is ready, when we reach that brink, 
a bridge will grow before our way, somehow — but it may be worth 
our while to notice some of these reasons. 

*^ It is a stupendous scheme ! That is enough to make it im- 
practicable. It is an insane idea to propose to make fifty or a 
hundred million people work in concert." 

Yes, the Philistines of the Middle Ages, likewise, undoubtedly 
would have scorned, as insane, the idea that a city like London 
could possibly be provided with the necessaries of life under any 
system of free competition. And now, when it is daily done, our 
modern Philistines consider the fact afl an evidence of ^*the 
beautiful harmony between private interests and public necessities." 
Yet it is a far greater wonder that we get along under the present 
system as well as we do, than that our Commonwealth should 
work without the least friction. We have, indeed, every reason 
to expect that it will be a Social Order as regular and unobtru- 
sive as if it were a Law of Nature. 

'' But how are you going to nationalise the land ? How would 
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you go to work to bring these innumerable private enterprises 
under coUective control ? Even Herbert Spencer — ^who, like you, 
condemns private ownership in land, in that very Social Status 
that you criticised — sees no means of overcoming the difficulties 
in the way of making land collective property." 

It would be easy enough. Suppose the Constitution of the 
United States were to-morrow amended to this effect : 

" All titles in fee in private persons to any Real Estate are 
hereby abolished; all such titles shall henceforth vest in the 
Unit^ States, exclusively." 

Or suppose, in Great Britain, an Act of Parliament be passed to 
that effect 

What then? Not anything like the overturning of existing 
relations which followed the abolition of slavery would be caused 
by such an amendment Not a single person would need to be 
ousted from the premises he uses, still less from the dwelling he 
inhabits. The tenants of private parties would simply be turned 
into tenants of the Nation ; the payments of the present proprietors 
to the community would be changed from '* Taxes" into ''Rents." 

Undoubtedly in other respects the change would be tremen- 
dous. The occupants of lands and buildings could no longer sell 
them, no longer mortgage them, no longer rent them. Land as 
Capital and as source of Capital would evaporate into thin air 
like mist before the morning sun, but would remain as Social 
Wealth. It would lose its speculative, imreal value, but would 
retain its intrinsic, real value. Then an ''enterprising" individual 
could no longer one day acquire a piece of land for twenty-five 
cents an acre, and, without spending a day's work or one dollar 
for improvements on it, ten years thence dispose of it for ten or a 
hundred dollars an acre; this way of fleecing the community 
would be stopped. In short, Land held for speculative purposes 
would be dropped like a hot potato, to be sure, but occupants 
in good faith could use it precisely as they do now. The 
difficulties of such a measure would l)e reduced to absolutely 
nothing, if the amendment proposed, instead of taking effect at 
once, were made operative say twenty-iive years from the date of 
its adoption ; for then values and relations would have ample time 
to settle themselves. 
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This is Henry George's "Remedy.* Now. from the very 
moment when we read the title-page of Geoige's iiook, we did not 
think well of his being ready with a remedy at all. This £sict shows 
that he considers Society sick and thinks it must have some 
medicine. His medicine is the confiscation of land^ though after, 
wards he seems to recoil from the drastic operation of it — ^it might 
shock the preconceived notions of people — and proposes, instead 
of that heroic treatment, the confiscation of rent. 

After having, in the above, shown our men-in-spectades that it 
would be easy enough to do what George proposes (confiscation of 
knd or rent is practically the same), we must emphasise that to do 
so would be, especially in America and in Germany and FrancCf 
commencing from the wror^ end. Society is not sick ; but Society 
may be said to be suffering the pangs of childbirth. Now, to 
assist her deliverance by touching agricultural lands with the 
Socialist wand would be as inexpedient as to help a woman in 
travail by forcing the feet of the infant out first, and inexpedient 
everywhere^ for the simple reason that the evolution in agriculture 
is everywhere far behind the evolution in all other industries^ 
Observe that this applies with just as much force \,o Great Britain 
and Ireland as to other countries. And yet I cannot help feeling 
very glad of the phenomenal success of Progress and Poverty just 
in Great Britain, for the nationalisation of land is there a most 
excellent cry with which to start agitation for state-ownership of a// 
Capital, simply because the land there is concentrated in so few 
hands. Thoughtful people will soon come to see that George's 
distinction between land and other capital is absolutely baseless. 

The above objection, of course, would not apply to land used 
for manufacturing and mining piuposes or to that of towns and 
cities, as we already have remarked But the nationalisation of 
such land should not be considered as a measure by itself, but as 
an adjunct to the taking our Manufactures, Distribution of products 
and Transportation under collective control. 

What practical difiiculties would there be in the way of doing 
that? 

Why ! if our " statesmen " wene less blind to the Logic of 
Events, which is pushing us with raihroad speed toward a total 
and abrupt revolution, they might from tomorrow bring it about 
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gradually and peaceably by a series of measures, each consistently 
developing itself out of the previous ones. They might begin 
fiom the two poles of Society at once. 

See how! It is now proposed to take the Telegraph-system 
of our country under Government control, and incoporate it in 
our Post-office department. The latter is already essentially a 
Socialist institution, though to make it such fully will require 
some important changes that we shall refer to in the following 
chapteis. Suppose this measure realised, as it is sure to be some 
time. Then do likewise with our Railroads, our Express-business, 
tnd thus onward : absorb one great enterprise after another, as 
quickly as practicable. 

And so from the other pole. We now speak of those interests 
which so vitally affect the inhabitants of different communities, 
but which are confined to them. Why could not our cities com* 
mence by furnishing to their citizens fuel in winter and ice in 
summer ? Are not these things just as essential to the Public 
Health as water? After that let them furnish all the milk 
needed. Then let them take under their control and operate 
their gasworks and horse-railways ; their bakeries and drug-stores. 
Yes, and let them take charge^of the liquor-traffic, so that the 
number of saloons may be restricted to the wants of their respec- 
tive populations and be conducted as the beer-selling co-operative 
stores of England — ^not the least beneficial of her many co-opera- 
tive establishments — are conducted. 

Now please observe, we do not say — or even think — ^that the 
social question will be solved in that manner, but that it seems to 
us the most practical way in which to solve it for " practical " 
people. And mark further 1 that to carry out one or a few of 
these measures (as the nationalisation of Land, or collective 
control of the Telegraph system, or communal control of the coal- 
business) and t?un stop therty will not solve the question at all 
These measures, standing alone^ will be almost worthless to the 
working-classes. They will benefit the small number employed 
in these enterprises ; they may benefit all by the resulting public 
improvements, but they will not help the great body of the 
workers in any material respect, for, to the same extent that the 
price of their necessaries of life and rent may fall, their wages are 
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sure to come down. That is the final answer to George's proposi- 
tion. Even if he could possibly persuade the Social organism by 
his insinuating periods to swallow his medicine, she would not be 
less restless than before. That child, the New Social Order, is 
going to be bom. 

"But whence will your Commonwealth take the money to 
indemnify the present owners ? " 

Oh ! that matter of compensation will not worry us so very 
much. Socialists, indeed, claim that it is Society to whom our 
Plutocrats owe all their wealth, and that, therefore. Society has the 
right at any moment to take it back. Besides — a &ct to which 
we already before have called attention — Society has never yet 
compensated the labouring classes when i?ieir interests have been 
sacrificed to the gain of their fellow-dtizens and posterity, as they 
have repeatedly been during this century by the mtroduction of 
new machinery and the adoption of new inventions. But they 
are, also, ready to admit that, if our autocrats are w^va^ peaceably 
to give up their possessions to the Commonwealth, they ought to 
be fairly compensated, on the sole ground that these possessions 
were acquired by the sanction of Society. But what of that ? 

All the wealth of the United States in the year 1880 is estimated 
at nearly 9,000 million pounds. Much of that is composed of 
speculative, unreal, values. All that Socialists wish to expro- 
priate, is only the most important instruments of production, a 
fractional part of that wealth. I^ now, this nation could spend 
more than 1,000 million pounds to deliver a foreign race out of 
slavery, could it not spend, say, two thousand millions of pounds 
to make most of its citizens free ? Compare such a debt with the 
incumbrances of so many modem wars, waged in the interests of 
a few persons or of a small class, and remember that, in this case, 
the consideration will be bequeathed with the debt ; for the land 
and machinery will remain intact, or rather will multiply itself in 
course of a few generations. On this point we shall have more to 
say in the next chapter. 

But should our autocrats choose to make the Revolution a 
violent one, then — ^we suppose they will be dispossessed without 
compensation. Read History, and you will find that the dominant 
class has fumished us with plenty of precedents. 
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The various privileges of the nobles and clergy were 
^ property ; ^ they are so no longer. Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
France have repeatedly confiscated the estates of nobility and 
clergy. England has done the same thing with the soil of Ireland. 
It is worth while for our Philistines to bear in mind Carlyle's words : 
''Who can be hoodwinked into believing that loyalty to the 
numey-ifag is nobler than loyalty to nobles and clergy ? " The 
workers of the United States need not go away from home : thetr 
country cmfiscatcd the slaves of the South ; that is a splendid 
precedent for them. 

" But it is certainly granted that Government never can do 
business as well as private individuals, simply because the latter 
are personally interested in their affairs." 

This is decidedly n(^ granted. It is only a commomplace, 
manufactured to order by interested parties ; a stigma, ingeni- 
ously fastened on State-activity by individuals who profit by the 
absence of it The &ct that the Government of the United States 
carries a letter promptly and safely across the continent for a 
penny ; the fact that the English telegraph service now sends a de- 
spatch to any part of the United Kingdom for sixpence ; the &ct 
that the Belgian railway management only charges eighteenpence 
for every thirty miles — these prove that the State, even as now con- 
stituted^ can and does manage national interests better than any 
private parties could do it Or, to clinch our argument : suppose 
a proposition was submitted to the people of any country to 
rel^ate this postal-service back to private corporations — can any 
sane man doubt that it would be overwhelmingly defeated ? 

There is one particular State-activity that has proved the eminent 
fitness of the State to direct the work of Society — and that is its 
scientific labours. Look at the exceptional efficiency of Coast- 
Survey, Lighthouse Service, the labours of the Naval Observatory, 
Signal Service, Patent Office, Geological Surveys of the United 
States. 

And, in point of l&ct, is the management of any of our big cor* 
porations better entitled to be called management by the " person 
interested," than the administration of a public office ? The State 
can evidently be far more efficient than the most efficient private 
company to-day, simply because it will have in its service tlie best 
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capacities that the country contains, and can organise the greatest 
possible Division of Labour. 

*' But what an unbearable omnipotent centralisation ! Unbear- 
able to a degree unheard of before in history Your Common- 
wealth will have the supreme power, without appeal, to domineer 
over all the social and industrial interests of the country at its 
pleasure, even to the extent of saying how many hours a man shall 
work or how much money he may earn. And what an enormous 
crowd of officials ? If corruption is now everywhere cropping out 
in the American Civil Service, how will it be when the service is 
increased a thousandfold ? ** 

One thing at a time, friend, though it is very well to have these 
objections noticed. Civil Service increased, you say. Then you 
are truly near-sighted. What else are now our merchants, our 
foremen, our superintendents, our bank-presidents, cashiers — ^yes, 
and all our workers — but persons who serve us^ or pretend to serve 
us ; what else but functionaries of Society y though they are so in a 
private capacity ? Is there not an immense number of men now 
occupying private positions intent only on their interests or the 
interests of their employers, and yet to all intents andpurposes% 
officials of Society f The only change, then, which our Common, 
wealth will bring about in that respect, is to change these /mra/^ 
functionaries into pudlic officials, but, far from increasing the "Civil 
Service^" this change will, actually, vastly decrease the number of 
those who now spend their time as mere overseers, managers, or 
middlemen. 

And why should a change from private into public frmctionaries 
tend to make these officials corrupt? Public Service alwa3rs lends 
dignity to the servant — (that the professions are more honoured 
than other occupations is entirely due to their semi-official 
character) —and if the American Civil Service is corrupt, it is 
evidently due to the uncertain tenure and the fact that political 
adventurers have the inside track . But politicians will not have 
much to say under the New Order, as we shall see later on. 

And centralisation I Well, what of it ? There are people who 
pronounce that word with unaffected horror, as if it signified 
something exceedingly execrable. And yet every healthy man is 
an instance of the most perfect centralisation in his own pexson. 
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Indeed, the moment that perfect centralisation ceases, suffering is 
the result. And as with the human organism, so with the social 
organism. Division of Labour demands centralisation, or anarchy 
is the result. 

We, however, can very well appreciate the cause of that outcry. 
The centralisation of industries that we witness around us is not 
altogether good ; our monopoliis are not altogether good things — 
(that is exactly what we took pains to show in our second chapter) 
*-for the simple reason that they are centred in private, irresponr 
Able individuals, bent only on private gain, who only manu&cture 
and work for profit And so whenever anyone advocates the 
centralisation of indt'strial or political activities in the State, every- 
body thinks of the present State, which, as we have seen, is as yet 
only the representative of certain classes ; everybody thus has in 
mind a private party, a power outside of the people. 

It is no wonder that people shudder at the thought of giving 
unlimited, supreme control over all our social, political, and 
industrial affairs to a lot of politicians of the sort that now sit in 
Washington and in the British Parliament They think of the princes 
of the Middle Ages, who arbitrarily interfered with and domineered 
over the private affairs of their subjects, and imagine that Socialists 
propose to introduce similar tyranny on a far greater scale. This 
must also have been in George's mind, when he wrote : " It is 
evident that whatever savours of regulation and restriction is in itself 
bad," for he certainly cannot mean that order and method are bad 

It must therefore be borne in mind that we contemplate the 
fully-developed State ; the State that has incorporated in itself not 
only all social activities, but also the whole population ; the State 
where every citizen is a part of the Administration, not in a Pick- 
wickian sense as now, but a real^ integral part, performing his 
share of it in the place where he is put ; a State where, according 
to our definition, everyone is a public functionary, where there- 
fore all State-help is really and truly Self-help. 

Such a State, of course, will require quite other machinery than 
any present State has got \ and perhaps it is difficult to grasp the 
idea of such a State, without considering the kind of machinery 
that will be necessary to work it ; but that we must defer till the 
eighth chapter. 
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In order, however, to dispel the notion that centralisatbn of all 
social activities in the Co-operative Commonwealth implies any 
domineering whatever or anything whatever analogous to the 
arbitrary interference of mediaeval princes, we shall call attention 
to the paraUel between that normal State and a hmnan organism. 
The latter possesses a central regulative system, which is not the 
man, but quite distinct from the man : which is but an organ, on 
a footing with the other organs. In like manner the normal State 
will possess its central r^;ulative system and will exactly thereby 
distinguish itself from the present State^ which has no such 
system or a but very, very imperfect one. But this regulative 
system will not be the State, but simply an organ, on a footing 
with the other organs — ^the associated workers of each branch of 
industry or social activity. It will, we suppose, have three essential 
functions : that of being Chief St^erintendent^ Chief StatisHcian 
and Arbitrator. Each of the other organs may manage their own 
affiurs, subject simply to the supervisory control of what we, 
temporarily, call the central regulative oigan. That is the Socialist 
idea. 

Suppose, fjLf the cotton-workers to control the whole manufieu:- 
ture of cotton. They settle among themselves the rate of remun- 
eration which shall he paid to unskilled labour and to the various 
grades of skilled labour ; they, further, calculate for themselves 
how much labour is embodied in their products and from these 
data the remuneration to be paid to each worker is a simple 
matter of figures. 

But Xht prices of the products is a matter that vitally concerns 
the whole people ; wherefore, most naturally, the central regula- 
tive organ will claim the right to have the annual price-lists laid 
before it for its approval 

The rate of remimeration and the hours of labour of these 
cotton-workers, on the other hand, only concern these workers 
themselves. There need be no fear that they will not be able to 
setde these matters among themselves, for if they do not come to 
an agreement they will have to starve. It will not pay to " strike " 
in the Coming Commonwealth, and there will be no reason for 
tfUiking. Moreover, if any of the workers should feel himself 
aggrieved by the action of his fellows, there will be th^ recourse 
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lo the Courts of the country left him ; that is, recourse to the 
central regulative organ as Arbitrator. 

With such an arrangement we fail to see where the "unbear- 
able " centralisation will come in. Will it not rather be an ideal 
sort of self-government ? 

Now we can see why Socialists put such a value on Trades- 
unions as they do. It is not that these Unions are always models 
of associations — ^though even the most faulty unions are better in 
every way than no imions ; — ^it is not that they always materially 
benefit their members, but that these Unions are destined to form 
the skeletons of these industrial departments of the future of 
which we, in another chapter, shall have more to say. Especially 
will these Unions prove invaluable during the transition period. 
In places where they are well organised and embrace all the best 
workers of the trade, they may, on the establishment of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth, take possession of the industrial plant 
of their trade and go right to work as if they never had known 
any other arrangement Organisation is only second to sound 
ideas, 

** But, then, don't you know the Malthusian law ? Don't you 
know, that if your Commonwealth succeed as you expect ; if four 
hours of daily labour will provide the labourer and his family with 
all comforts, that then this country will very soon not have stand- 
ing room for its population ? Do you not know^ that your Com- 
monwealth cannot last a generation, unless it commands its people 
when to marry and how many children they may have? " 

Yes, Socialists know Malthus very well, that English clergyman, 
himself the father of not less than eleven children, who told the 
poor, that they have themselves to thank for their miseries, be- 
cause, forsooth, they marry too early and beget too many children 1 
But they also know that this doctrine of his is a vicious mon- 
strosity, hatched in the saloons of the wealthv and flattering to the 
conscience of the ruling classes, and that tlurefore it has been so 
widely accepted. Just as well say that, if you crowd millions of 
people into a city and besiege it for months, it, also, is Nature's 
(auit when they die of starvation and plagues. 

No« neither England nor Ireland had at the time of Malthus or 
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has had at any time since too large a population. It may be 
safely said, on the contrary, that Great Britain even now has too 
small a population for a really high civilisation. If the smart 
fellows of the Stone Age had been Malthusians and had been able 
to prevent increase of population beyond the supply of the then 
existing caves, we never should have had brown-stone-fronts or 
architects. 

Again, it is not true that, the better-fed and better-off people are, 
the more they will propagate. The reverse is the faxX. Hopeless 
poverty makes men recldess and only intent on animal gratifica- 
tions. Facts prove that the increase of any class is in reverse 
ratio to its social position and wealth. 

In England it is a matter of common observation that the 
families of the nobility and gentry constantly tend to die out. 
In the United States it is even so. In the beginning of this 
century families with from ten to fifteen children each were not 
rare in New England ; now one with more than six is found only 
among the poor. In the Co-operative Commonwealth there will 
rather be reason to fear that the population will tend to decrease 
than that it will ever be too redundant 

The best service that Henry George has rendered to Socialism 
with his Progress and Poverty is, that he has laid bare the utter 
absurdity of the Malthusian philosophy. All we now have to do, 
when anybody brings it forward as an objection, is to tell him to 
go and study the second Book of his work. 

If the misery of the world were caused by overpopulation, as 
Malthus would have it, then, indeed, Socialism, or any other pro- 
gressive movement, would be a Utopia. Fortimately the reverse 
is true : it is 

Misery thai causes OverpopulaHon. 



CHAPTER VI. 
SOCIAL ECONOMY. 

** The best state of human nature is that in which, while no one is 
poor, no one desires to be richer, nor has any reason to fear being 
thrust back by the efforts of others to push themselves forward.*'— /t?Aii 
MilL 

•• The principal narrowness of Political Economists is that of re^rd- 
ing their present experience of mankind as of universal validity, mis- 
taking temporary phases of human character for human nature itself." 
— Auguste Comie, 

** The citizens of a large nation, industrially organised, have reached 
their possible ideal of happiness when the producing, distributing, and 
other activities are such that each citizen finds in them a place for all 
his energies and aptitudes, while he obtains the means of satisfying all 
his Aesxtes"— Herbert Spencer. 

POLITICAL Economy pretends to be a science. Proudhon, on 
the other hand, remarks that the merit of Malthus — not 
dreamt of by his admirers — ^is that he has reduced Political Economy 
to an absurdity. When we think of the dogma of the '' wages- 
fund," which, divided by the number of labourers, is said to deter- 
mine the current rate of wages, Proudhon's observation must strike 
us as pat A philosophy which turns the labour question into a 
question in long division is certainly a counterfeit-science. But 
if Intimate Political Economy be a science, it is at all events a 
very modem science. We do not find a trace or promise of it in 
the former historical periods as we do of the other sciences. Like 
Athene, it came into the world suddenly and full-fledged about 
loo years ago. Curiously enough nobody seems ever to have 
asked for the reason for this phenomenon, and yet there must be 
a reason for it We think we have found it in the fact that 
Political Economy concerns itself with the production and distri- 
bution of wealth under the wage-system^ exclusively; for this 
explanation, of course, includes that it would have no raison dHre — 
no reason for being — ^under a System of slavery or serfage. £ut 
*n order to maintain the nimbus of a *' science " it has to inculcate 
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that this Wage-System is a permanent system, the normal condi- 
tion of effective production, and thus it has come to pass that a 
philosophy which was legitimate if it limited itself to its proper 
sphere — ^that of explaining the working of the present system — ^has 
been prostituted by being made to sanction the present social 
arrangements, as having universal validity. 

But if, as we maintain, this wage-S)rstem is nothing but a 
temporary phase of the evolution of Society, then it follows that 
Political Economy is destined to be superseded by a new 
philosophy, a true science ; as soon as the new conditions arise. 
Under Social-Co-operation we shall have a perfectly different 
Philosophy of the Production and Distribution of wealth, which 
we, not inaptly, may call Social Economy, 

But do not for a moment suppose that we here intend to 
elaborate that new science ; we are all of us too much the children 
of our own age to make such an attempt Yet we also know that 
both Americans and Englishmen cannot be expected to co-operate 
consciously with the natural development of the New Social 
Order before they have learned to know its leading features and 
have found them on the whole desirable. Such an attitude is 
decidedly commendable, but may easily degenerate into a dis- 
position to propound conundrums, and such we are not disposed 
to try to solve. 

Do not forget that Socialists are not willing to be taken for 
architects. He is a bad architect who cannot plan the building he 
is required to erect, to the nicest details ; who is unable to tell 
the size of this drawing-room, or the exact location of that closet 
Do not demand such details from us. 

Rather may we liken ourselves to naturalists : a botanist ought 
to be able to tell what plant will develop out of a certain seed, 
but he cannot tell how many leaves it will have. 

And in like manner we ought to be able to indicate the most 
striking economic consequences which with logical necessity will 
flow from collective control of the instruments of labour. 

We can say that Interest, Profit, and Rent, being nothing but 
the spoils which private monopoly of the instruments of produc* 
tion at present enables individuals to exact, will become things of 
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the post as soon as the Commonwealth takes possession of the 
whole industrial and agricultural plant 

Interest will, for the first time in human history, be given a fatal 
blow. All laws against Usury have proven worse than useless. 
When under the Roman Republic Usury was punished with death, 
it flourished the most — at the rate of a hundred per cent. We 
have already seen, how in this capitalist era the taking of interest 
has become a normal and legitimate feature of our system, even 
one of " the inalienable Rights of Man," in Bentham's words. All 
Usury-laws limiting the rate of interest are set at defiance, simply 
because they clash with the prevailing mode of doing business. 

The Coming Commonwealth will be the effective destroyer of 
both Interest and Usury. For, when all enterprises have been 
taken in hand by Society, Wealth will no longer be used — and 
consequently will no longer be borrowed — as Capital ; in the 
words of our previous definition : it can no longer be " employed 
productively, with a vUw to profit, ^^ Thus with the reason for it, 
with its raison (Tetrey Interest itself will cease to be legitimate. 
Interest and Usury will once more be convertible terms ; that is, 
it will become, as of old, infamous to charge interest for sums of 
money loaned to persons in embarrassed circumstances. And 
who will need to be in such circumstances ? 

As a matter of course, that which now is called Profit — ^which 
now is the reason why our ** Philistines " work at all — will dis- 
appear. It will be added to the reward of Labour. Under 
** Morals " we shall see what will take the place of profit as an 
incentive to effort 

Renty as rent, as a tribute levied by individual monopolists of land, 
will be no more. All land used for agricultural or industrial 
purposes will have become a part of the collective plant Land 
used by citizens for homes or other private purposes will yield rent 
or taxes — ^whatever you choose to call it — ^to the Commonwealth ; 
which rent will probably be regulated by Demand and Supply, for 
there is no reason why the more desirable sites should not then 
as now be the more valuable. 

The Commonwealth will derive whatever revenues it needs for 
collective purposes firom two sources : Rent, and probably a per- 
centage on every article sold, added to the cost of productiou. 

K — a 
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which then will mean, what " Cost of production " should even 
now always, but does not always, mean : the Value of the article, 
the sum total of Labour embodied in it Everybody will thus 
bear his share in the public charges in proportion to his consump- 
tion. And his consumption will in all likelihood be pretty nearly 
equal to his income. He will not be able very well to go beyond 
his income, as is so frequently the case now — by-the-way, this sys- 
tem of " living upon credit " is responsible for a very large propor- 
tion of the miseries by which modern society is afflicted ; — and he 
will be, at least, under very great temptation to spend all he earns. 
It will be public policy to encourage him in doing so. It is not for 
the individual citizen to save, but for Society. The best interests 
of Society require that a taste for comforts and enjoyments should 
be widely diffused and, if possible, interwoven with national habits 
and prejudices, as McCulloch remarks. 

From this it will appear, that the Co-operative Commonwealth 
will have an immense advantage over all modem States in the 
matter of taxation. Not alone that assessors and taxgatherers will 
be dispensed with ; that there will be no possibility of evading 
one's contribution to the collective expenses ; that they will be 
distributed in the most equitable manner, and cannot be burden- 
some to anybody : but the Commonwealth will at all times have 
the whole wealth of the Nation at its command. Suppose the 
rate of percentage for the ensuing fiscal year, as estimated, be 
found to be too low, or any sudden emergency to arise ! There 
are the warehouses 1 No need any more of issuing bonds, to be 
bought for half tlieir face-value by greedy capitalists. 

Next, we can affirm, that money — by which we understand Gold 
and Silver coin and their representatives — ^will become entirely 
useless in the coming Commonwealth. We do not say that Society 
may not go on for an indefinite period using it for various reasons 
of convenience, but that not a trace of the necessity which makes 
money play such important role in our present system will 
remain. 

Money is now the quintessence of Capital, or " Capital par 
ixcellence^^ as Lassalle called it. The manufacturer or merchant 
cannot make a move without Money. They may have their ware- 
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houses filled with merchandise, but they cannot pay their drafb 
with them. Yet many, even men of the acutest intellect, do not 
sufficiently appreciate the important function which Money per- 
forms in OTur present social system. 

Thus John Ruskin compares people with partiality for money to 
children who would tear furniture to pieces and fight each other 
for brassheaded nails. 

And an economist and logician like John S. Mill speaks of 
Money as " only (!) a contrivance for saving time and labour." 

Very nawey indeed ! — as if that were not enough ! He might just 
as well dispose of railroads by remarking : '' Bah ! they are only 
contrivances for saving time and labour." 

Money is precisely so precious, because it, under the industrial 
system which we have now, is the greatest of all labour-saving 
instruments. People are separated by their interests, by a multi- 
plicity of interests. Money brings them together; is, as it is 
termed, a medium of exchange between them. That is the vital 
function of Money. That medium of exchange is the best which 
brings people together in the easiest and quickest way ; and that 
is just what Money does better than any other commodity. Just 
as a railroad is a more efficient contrivance than a stage-coach, 
and this again than a lumber-wagon, so Gold and Silver are better 
media of exchange than wheat or tobacco or oxen or any other 
commodity that has been tried. Money was invented, as any 
other labour-saving instrument has been invented : to save time 
and labour ; to escape the deadlock of Barter. 

But what is it that makes a railroad at all useful ? The fact, 
that men are separated in space. Imagine, however, that dis- 
tance were annihilated, then there would certainly be no earthly 
use for a railroad. 

In the same manner, whenever men's interests cease to be 
adverse j whenever these interests become identical, as they will 
become under our Commonwealth by perfect association, then, 
evidently, the business of Money will be gone. Gold and 
Silver will then become absolutely worthless as Money, as far 
as the internal affairs of Society are concerned — they will have, 
of course, to be used as Money in all intercourse with other 
Nations who have not yet embraced Socialism. Then John 
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Ruskin may assert, that they are not worth much more than 
brassheaded nails — but not till then. 

How will Exchange then be carried on ? By Account, fecili- 
tated by some such contrivance as labour-checks. The current 
of development is running in that direction : first we have Barter, 
then Money, and even now Account is more and more supplanting 
the latter, the more and more closely we are becoming associated. 
When in the Co-operative Commonwealth Money has been 
superannuated, we shall have nothing but checks, notes, tickets — 
whatever you will call them — ^issued by authority. 

" Ah ! So you Socialists are half-Greenbackers." 

You are mistaken, sir ! It would be more correct to say, that 
Greenbackers are ^z^-Socialists ; and, because they are only that 
" half," we maintain they are wholly wrong, even on the money- 
question. We have already seen that on the broader question of 
social development they are absolute reactionists ; that they have 
no fault to find with individual ownership of the instruments of 
labour, but war against its inevitable natural development 

By the way, there is really something curious about this green- 
back movement in the United States. How shall we account for 
the fact that it plays such a rdle in America, while no other 
civilised country could in our days possibly be smitten with it ? 
May not the reason for this abnormal phenomenon be sought in 
that other fact: that the "Almighty Dollar" is peculiarly the 
American ^/lrx/4 f 

But to return to the distinction between Socialists and the con- 
sistent Greenbackers : the fiat-m^n. The latter propose, that 
the State shall issue its notes, tender them to its creditors and 
give them to the People saying : " Take this ! With this dollar- 
note you can go anywhere within my jurisdiction and buy one 
dollar's worth of goods with it" 

The great trouble, however, is that the State of these fiat-men 
is the present State. They want to abolish Money — ^that is the 
precious metals as Money — and yet to retain the present system 
of production, which is just as irrational as a scheme would be to 
abolish the Pope and still to preserve the Catholic Church. For 
what does an assertion like the above by the present State amount 
to ? It 18 a proiniae, without any possible performance, for the 
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simple reason that this State has absolutely no title to the goods 
which it thus disposes o£ These belong, by its own sanction 
and concession, to individual citizens. 

Now note how much more logical the Socialist position is. We 
claim that the State shall first take possession of and own the 
warehouses and the wares, and thereafter issue its notes. Then, 
and not till then, the State will be so conditioned that it can 
perform what it promises. For then it can say, ^ Go into any of 
my warehouses, and I will sell you a dollar's worth of my goods 
for this dollar-note of mine.'' 

The distinction on the money-question, then, is, not alone that 
Greenbackers are but half-Socialists, but that it is the latter part 
of the Socialist programme which they have appropriated : they 
have put the cart before the horse. 

It will further be seen, from this, that we differ from the 
Greenbackers, and agree with Political Economists in holding 
that "money is the tool we use for effecting exchange by the 
help of two half-exchanges of commodity for commodity ; " that 
Money, therefore, is a commodity, and could not be Money, if it 
were not a commodity, and tliat this commodity, like all other 
wares, derives its Value partly from its scarcity, but mainly from 
the labour crystallised in it ; and that our present paper-money is, 
like checks, drafts, but a representative of Money.* 

But we agree with the Greenbackers in holding that Money is 
destined to be " superannuated," if we may use the term, as pay- 
ment in kind has long since been. 

We shall here make a digression to state definitely our position 
in regard to compensation to the dispossessed owners of property, 
which we left somewhat unsettled in the last chapter. 

We suggested there that, if the final change we j accomplished 
by force, the State would possibly expropriate our men of wealth 
without any compensation whatever. ThHr existing rights are 
such which the law gives^ and what the law gives law can take 
away. That would be done without any compunction of con- 
science, seeing that much of that wealth is obtained by question- 
fable methods, and very much of it by the trickery of buying and 

• We may here remmrk, that we mlao. with Political Bcoaomiata, consider oar fractional 
currency not Monev at all. but mere counters, tokens ; just what oar Ubuur-cbecka will 
be. 
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selling, which never can create value, and, indeed, ought not to 
furnish the manipulator mere subsistence. But as a matter of 
policy the State may see fit to give the proprietors a fair compen- 
sation for that property which Society takes under its control, ue. 
for its real and not its speculative value. But there are two im- 
portant " buts " to note. 

They will not receive any interest an the sums allowed thettu 
^Vhen all interest has ceased to be legitimate throughout Society, 
Society itself will hardly charge itself with that burden. 

They will not be paid in Money ^ but in goods, in articles of en- 
joyment, furnished in annuities to those whose claim is suffi- 
ciently large. 

Suppose we owe Vanderbilt a sum equal to forty millions of 
pound&r We pay him half a million a year for eighty years, and 
cancel the debt. Vanderbilt could then take his half million in 
labour-checks, or whatever products he chose, and 39^ millions 
in non-interest-bearing U.S. certificates of indebtedness, and use 
them in Europe or elsewhere just as he pleased. We should say 
that this would be acting very generously with him, when we re 
member — to which it will not do any harm once more to call 
attention — that Society never yet has acted in a like spirit of 
social justice towards the working classes^ whenever they suffered 
injury, and grievous injury, by new machinery and new inventions. 

Sociahsts of old used to insist upon the abolition of the Right 
of Inheritance and Bequest Now we can see that there 
absolutely will be no need for that. And it is welL For if that 
which I gain by my own labour is rightfully my property — and 
the Co-operative Commonwealth will, as we have seen, exactly 
sanction that claim — ^it will be decidedly inexpedient in that 
Commonwealth to destroy any of the essential qualities of pro- 
pertyship ; and I can hardly call that my property which I may 
not give to whom I please after my death. Further, to deny me 
that right is undeniably to lessen, by so much, my incentives to 
effort 

There will be no need to do away with that right ; for, when 
property can no longer increase from interest and fleecings^ 
when it no more confers power on its possessor, then private 
wealth will become harmless. 
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Take even a Rothschild Suppose him compensated in full 
for all he is '' worth." — How abominable this phrase is ! so very 
significant of our age, to call a man whose body and soul may 
not be worth a farthing to Society " worth " millions of pounds. — 
Well, he will be paid in bread and meat and luxuries and wine and 
theatre-tickets. Let him enjoy these things. Let him fill him- 
self to repletion ! Let him give away and squander the rest ! Do 
not be afraid that the State will be burdened for many genera- 
tions with these charges ; his very next heirs will see to it that it 
will not These immense accumulations will not last so very 
long, when they cease to be prolific. 

But our present laws of iziheritance may very likely experience 
great modifications. It certainly is absurd that a second cousin 
of mine, who does not know himself related to me until there is 
something to be gained by it, should have any claim to my pro- 
perty after my death. But that is a matter foreign to our purpose. 

** But, to return to the money question, how will you dispense 
with the other function which Money now performs: that of 
measuring values ? " 

This function of Money as a Measurer of Values is really but 
an incidental one, while that of acting as a Medium of Exchange 
is its principal and true function. There are abundant reasons 
why the precious metals should be the media of exchange, as 
long as we need any, but absolutely no reason can be given for 
either gold or silver being a better measurer of values than any 
other commodity. They have, in fact, always performed that 
function poorly ; gold and silver have fluctuated nearly as much 
as most of the wares whose values they had to measure. 

We saw, in the first chapter, that it is really the amount of 
labour, crystallised in an article, which determines its value ; that 
it is labour which determines the " level " value of even gold and 
silver ; that is, the value round which their market-price vibrates. 
Why, then, would not a definite amount of labour be a far more 
appropriate, constant, and convenient measure? The change 
would have the great advantage of enabling the worker to know 
for certain what returns he receives for his work. He does not 
know it now,for Money obscures the transactions of all buying 
and selling ; it serves as a mask, which this change will tear off. 
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Instead of saying that a coat is worth so many '^ pounds," we 
shall in the New Commonwealth discard all m3rstery and call it 
worth so much work. We therefore apprehend that, just as an 
English note promises to pay ''a pound" on demand, these 
labour-checks of which we spoke will promise to pay on demand 
anything of the value o( say, one day's labour or fractional part 
thereof. 

" Well, but a day's labour by one person, and a day's labour 
by another, are certainly, very different things. To talk of a 
day's labour as a measure is about as definite as the boy's com- 
parison — * Long as a string ' — ^is it not ? " 

Yes, but it would make some difference, if the boy said " Long 
as this string," and showed it to you, without allowing you to 
measure it exactly. The unit — " a day's work " — ^will mean the 
simplest work of average efficiency of a normcU working-day. We 
would here recall to our readers what was said on Value in the 
first chapter. It was there stated, among other things, that 
all skilled and professional work is nothing but multiplied 
common, or unskilled, work. We once more cite the words of 
Ricardo : ^ The estimation of different qualities of Labour 
comes soon to be adjusted in the market with sufficient precision 
for all practical purposes." While therefore we grant that **a 
day's labour," as a unit of value, has not the scientific precision 
of a foot-rule as a unit of length, we claim that it is well fitted to 
supplant the pound-yimi or dollar-\XD\t or franc-Mmi. When five 
days' labour is demanded for a coat, it will not be at all difficult 
for the buyer to compare that with the amount of common work 
contained in his own day*s labour. 

The distinguishing economic traits of the New Order, con- 
sidered so far in this chapter, were of a negative character : they 
consisted in the elimination of features that we now everywhere 
meet with ; yet this change alone would make it a different world 
from ours. In passing over to the positive characteristics of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth, we should keep in mind that it is 
not an imaginary picture drawn on a blank tablet, but that it will 
bear the same relation to the Established Order that the full- 
blown flower bears to the green bud. This relationship, indeed. 
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win make us feel quite at home, if we in imagination take a 
bird's-eye view of its economic workings, though we should find 
ourselves irretrievably lost in its labyrinths if we attempted to 
tread our way through its details. For its grand industrial 
processes will be carried on pretty much as they now are, or 
might be, conducted in some of otu- best-managed manufacturing 
or retail-selling establishments. Or it might perhaps suit our 
purpose better if we take the present State-management of our 
postal affairs as an illustration, and compare that with Socialist 
management of aU our industries. The Post-office department of 
the United States was self-sustaining before the penny rate was 
introduced, and will beyond doubt be so again in a short time. 
That is to say, its expenditures in salaries for all in its service, 
and in paying for transportation of the mails and printing of 
stamps, equalled, at the end of the fiscal year, its receipts. That 
is the summit of success ; for to have a surplus, to make any 
*' profit," is contrary to the end for which it is instituted. 

Let us now see how this most important matter will stand in 
our Commonwealth. Its receipts — not the " revenues " of which 
we spoke a few pages back but — ^its gross Receipts, the National 
Income, will consist of the total results of the productive labour 
performed in a given year ; — by " productive labour " is of course 
not meant merely agricultural and manufacturing labour, but also 
the labour of transporting and handling the goods, of writing 
books ; every kind of labour, in short, that creates values-in-ex- 
change. Its Expenditures — Outgoings — will consist of these very 
receipts less all buildings and machinery, constructed during the 
year, and all that is reserved as addition to its Capital As the 
products were received or as services were rendered, labour-checks 
will have been issued (or perhaps such money as we use now, 
which then, however, will have no other function than the checks — 
that of being tickets, tokens), each check will represent so and 
so many normal days of common labour, and there will during 
each fiscal year have been exactly as many checks issued as will 
correspond to the days of labour, productive or unproductive^ 
actucUly performed. 

The outgoings will be distributed at the various depots or 
bazaars of the Commonwealth to the holders of these checks* 
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*^ sold *' there, in other words. These check-liolders may be diose 
to whom they were originally issued, or stiangers visiting the 
country or citizens who have parted with something valuable for 
thent These bazaars will be one-price establishments. The wares 
will have their value, real, " natural " value, as Ricaido termed it, 
which is — as we saw in Chapter L — the amount of human labour 
embodied in them ; that determines their value now, has always 
done it, and will determine it under the New Order. The wares 
will be sold for a price equal to that value, with possibly a per- 
centage added. 

For it will be noted that the checks issued represent and call 
f(r)r more days' labour than are contained in the products destined 
for ditttribution« There are, first, the checks issued to those 
citizens who have performed unproductive labour: physicians, 
judges, teachers, clerks, domestic helpers, &c., and, next, checks 
for the labour contained in what is set aside as Capital. There 
are thus a good many legitimate claims which must be extra- 
ordinarily provided for. The Commonwealth has already a fund 
on which it can draw considerably for these purposes : its raU- 
fund. In all probability, however, an impost will, in addition, 
have to be laid on the sales; that is, goods representing 30 
days of Labour will be sold for checks representing, say, ai days 
of labour. This, though really plain, may seem intricate to many, 
but if the social transactions of to-day were similarly analysed, they 
would appear far more complex. 

But it is of the highest importance that the Commonwealth 
shall dispose of all the products it thus offers for distribution, or else 
there will be labour-checks outstanding which it has no means oi 
satisfying. Somebody might bring forward some such objection 
aH this : 

'' I understood you to say that the prices will be rigidly fixed. 
But what if Demand and Supply should play you tricks ? Suppose 
a fabric goes out of fashion, so that your citizens will not buy it at 
all, or at all events refuse to pay the price that is put upon it. Is 
your Commonwealth going to force it down the throats of con- 
sumers ? You Socialists do not propose to abolish a law of Nature, 

do you ? " 

This is our answet t W«! mdmit that Dr^mand and Supply la a 
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natuial law; that is, that if consumption and production do 
i\ot fit together throughout the entire extent of both, mischief will 
be the consequence at all times, and Socialists are not such fools 
as to suppose that they can decree away any natural law or force. 
We do, however, suppose, that we may in time become as much 
master of the force implied in Demand and Supply, as we already 
are of other natiual forces. We have not decreed away the laws 
of steam, and yet we make now the steam propel our ships across 
the ocean and carry our burdens across the continent We can 
change or remove entirely the conditions under which those 
natural forces act, and thus, without abolishing any law whatever, 
compel them to act in a more beneficent manner ; or to become 
latent — ^that is, to suspend their effects altogether. 

Indeed, we see almost every day how powerful private indivi- 
duals under our present system do control supply for their own 
sinister purposes. The combinations of raihroad companies, 
between each other, or among themselves and oil-companies, of 
which we spoke in Chapter II., are such interferences with a 
natural force which, if it only were permitted to act spontaneously, 
would work most beneficently ; and as to demand^ it may be worth 
while to note that the fi-eaks of fiEishion originate usually in the 
cupidity of manufacturers and even in that of insignificant tailors 
and milliners. 

The Commonwealth will use its vast power over the conditions 
of Demand and Supply to establish and preserve economic equili- 
briuHL It undoubtedly can by proper foresight and abundant 
statistics accurately adjust the supply of all products to the demand 
for them ; make Supply and Demand balance each other. This 
function of Statistician will be one of the most important within its 
sphere, and the principal way in which it will control the workers 
in their industrial pursuits. We think the Commonwealth will 
thereby be quite successful in keeping prices steady, and in 
making the chance for Demand and Supply to play any tricks ex- 
tremely small. We think so, because we see with what accuracy 
the manager of a large hotel hits upon the proper quantities of 
the innumerable articles of food, required by his guests. 

But Demand and Supply will as a matter of course, whenever 
it gets the chance, make the prices vibrate above and below the 
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real value. Thus, should the supply anywhere be excessive, eimer 
from miscalculation or from the whim of fashion — ^which, by the 
way, we may rest assured will be pretty effectually curbed by 
Public Opinion in a society like the Co-operative Commonwealth 
— then the goods may have to be sacrificed, and the prices corre- 
spondingly lowered. The Commonwealth may have to stand the 
loss, as the universal insurer, which it will be abundantly able to 
do. Should, on the other hand, the supply be deficient, as must 
always be the case with a limited number of products (particular 
kinds of wine, for instance), in such case the Commonwealth will 
raise the price to correspond to the demand and be to that extent 
a gainer. Very likely this gain and loss will generally balance 
each other. 

Of course all export and import will be under collective control 
That is to say : a part of its receipts (so much as it judges will 
not be needed for home-consumption) the Commonwealth will 
exchange for such foreign products as there will be a home-demand 
for, and which it cannot itself produce so profitably or successfully 
whether it be on account of climate or other causes. The lines of 
our commerce will therefore very likely come to run from North 
to South rather than from East to West 

That is a consummation which will change ihe discord which now 
obtains in nearly all countries in regard to a tariff into complete 
harmony. We cannot agree with Henry Geoige when he cannot 
see anything but " fallacies" and " absurdities " in the protection- 
theory. This theory is so much in harmony with the present 
tendency of the State in the direction of Socialism, and, in 
fact, one of its manifestations in America, that we cannot but 
sympathise with it But the trouble is that our "protective" 
tariffs do not protect those who need protection, but simply protect the 
profit-rate of employers ; the fact is, it is shameless hypocrisy when 
American manufacturers and politicians pretend that the working 
classes are benefited by a tariff-policy which does not exclude 
foreign labourers. 

In England it so happens that it is to the interest of the fleecing 
class to have Free-Trade ; in the United States, their interests 
clash. Those who there agitate so violently for a free-trade policy 
evidently do it because it would put money into their pockeU. 
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As long as one set of individuals see profit in one policy and 
another set in another, the tariff can but be a shuttlecock, tossed 
back and forth by conflicting interests. To frame a tariff-law 
that will pacify all interests is about as ingenious an idea as to 
pray to God for a mild winter without prejudice to the coal-dealers. 

Now we come to one of the most important differences between 
the condition of the workers under the New Order and their con- 
dition under a system of private enterprise. Now the wages of 
the workers — ^and also wages of letter-carriers — are determined, as 
we have seen, in the last place by what it costs to Uve and raise a 
family; in the Commonwealth, as our definition shows, the 
workers will be rewarded according to results, whether they are 
mechanics or chiefs of industry or transporters or salesmen. The 
productive workers will each receive for every da/s common labour 
a check entitling him to one day's common labour in return — less 
his share of the impost (his premium, it may be called, which he 
pays to the Nationsd Insurance Company, and his part of the public 
charges). Those engaged in unproductive vocations will receive 
similar salaries out of the rent or impost fund. They all will thus 
receive the full value of their labours, and, whenever they buy any- 
thing, they will simply pay wages and salaries, and no profits. 

** Yes, it is easy to say that everyone, whether he be teacher 
or physician or chief of industry or artisan or hod-carrier, will 
receive a da3^s labour for a day's labour, by which I understand 
you to mean a day of common labour for a day of common 
labour. But how is such a comparison of common labour (of a 
day of the hod-carrier's labour for instance) to be made with skilled 
labour or professional labour with perfect justice to all ? And who 
are the persons who are to be intrusted with such a delicate and 
dictatorial function? You Socialists seem to treat this important 
matter with too great flippancy. Such a gradation of labour is, in 
fact, entirely visionary, and that is enough to relegate your Co- 
operative Commonwealth into the realm of Utopia." 

Hold on, sir ! The New Order will, by no means hinge upon 
this matter. It will be realised because the Will of the universe 
(as 1 term it, or " Nature," as you may prefer to call it) ordains it, 
because, at a certain pnint in time, Society u*ill have to realise it. 
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And when we shall have arrived at that crisis, we hope that the 
leaders of the Revolution will not be such visionaries as to 
commence by trying to do perfect justice to anybody. They will 
know better, than to assume to themselves the attributes of gods. 
They will, we hope, be practical men who simply try to be as just 
as they can be, consistently with the best interests of the whole. 
And we think that they cannot better show their practical common- 
sense than by adopting the gradation already made — that is, by 
retaining for an unlimited period the ratio of wages which, at the 
time of the change, will obtain in the various branches of manual 
work and for the different qualities of workmen. This ratio will 
furnish them a sufficiently accurate ^' gradation of labour." 

To go a little into details : Suppose they go to work and 
establish, first of all, a normal day, say of eight hours and pay the 
workers twice the wages which each one has been receiving, on an 
average, for the ten years immediately preceding. We have no 
doubt that the wages can be raised and the working day shortened 
that much with perfect safety, considering the enormous 
advantages of Co-operative Industry, which we dwelt upon in the 
preceding chapter. Anyway, a year's experience will teach them 
whether they have raised the wages too much, or not high enough. 
And please bear in mind that the members of each branch of 
industry and every calling will settle that matter of remuneration 
for themselves. They will be entitled as a body to the proceeds 
of all the labour they have embodied in the product they create, 
and thca they distribute among themselves just as they please — 
subject to appeal to the Commonwealth as Arbitrator. Dr. 
Green, the President of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
is reported to have remarked, in his evidence before a Senate- 
Committee : " I shall never agree that the operators should have, 
or believe they had, the power of fixing their own salaries." They 
nevertheless will have that power some time, doctor, as sure as the 
world moves 1 

But, in regard to the work of the chiefs of industry and pro- 
fessionals, they, undoubtedly, will institute a new *^ gradation of 
labour." There will be no more ;^io,ooo or ;^S,ooo or even 
j^2,ooo salaries paid. These fancy salaries are now possible, and 
now considered proper, only because large fortunes can at present 
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be made in what is known as " business." When " business" is 
done away with, then their services will be compared with manual 
work, as they ought to be, and be paid for accordingly. 

That constitutes one of the points in which our postal system 
is not yet "socialistic" In the Co-operative Commonwealth, the 
Postmaster-General will not receive 5,000 pounds while letter- 
carriers must be satisfied with 150 pounds. 

Of course, in instituting the new " gradation • in the labours 
of the teacher, the doctor, Ihey will make allowance for the 
many years of study these men have needed to properly qualify 
themselves. But just in the same way the watchmaker's labour 
will be, and is, rated above that of the hod-carrier, because his 
years of apprenticeship must be com^^ensated for. It means, 
simply, that both professional and skilled laboiu- is multiplie<^ 
common labour. 

Do not here object, that if the rewards of captains of industries 
and of the professions are thus reduced to a level with manual 
labour, men of genius and of natural gifts will then part with the 
management of affairs and with the professions. 

They will not, unless you can show that they also will 
leave the world on that ace mnt 

They will find their ulterior reward in the zest of intellectual 
activity, the joys of creative genius, the honour of directing 
affairs, and the social distinction they will enjoy. 

Do not object, either, that such a compensation runs coimter to 
the Socialist principle that everyone is entitled to the full proceeds 
of his own labour ; that, therefore, a manager who by his skill causes 
a factory to earn ^^50,000 may claim that amount as his reward. 

A man is entitled to the full proceeds of his labour — ^against 
any other mdividual, but not against Society, Society is not 
bound to reward a man either in proportion to his services, nor 
yet to his wants, but according to expediency ; according to the 
behests of her own welfare. Man's work is not a quid pro quo but 
a trust The other construction would lead to the absurdity that 
no existing fortunes could give any idea of the monstrous ac- 
cumulation of riches of the heirs of a Kepler or a Newton, or still 
more of a Robert Fulton, a Watt, or a Morse, if these men could 
have claimed all the results of their inventions. 
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It will thus be seen that the labours of those invested with the 
''delicate" function of apportioning the rewards — ^who these 
persons are likely to be we shall consider in the eighth chapter — 
will not be so very herculean, for the first generation, at least ; 
nor need these persons be at all " dictatoriaL" We do not call 
a Congress ''dictatorial^ when it fixes the salaries of the 
President or of Judges. 

This will be the glorious achievement of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth : that the whole proceeds of Labour will be dis- 
tributed, exclusively, among those who do the labour. But what 
needs to be impressed upon Socialist workmen, especially, is 
that common prudence should make them turn the cold shoulder 
to the idea of idecUly just wages, and, on the other hand, make 
them satisfied with the present ratio of wages — ^at all events till 
a more perfer-^ and at the same time expedient, gradation of 
labour has beci\ perfected. 

When the Co-operative Commonwealth has worked for a couple 
of generations ; when the student and the watchmaker are sup- 
ported by the State during their years of study and apprenticeship 
and furnished aU appliances requisite to their training, then 
another rule may obtain. Then, perhaps, as some Socialists now 
contend, one hour of the teacher's work and one hour of the hod- 
carrier's work will be paid for alike — ^though it must be observed 
that,//., in difficulty the teacher's work does not at all resemble 
the work of the hod-carrier — but to speculate upon that in our 
generation can properly be termed " Utopian." 

It is worth while for workingmen to study the case of the tailor 
association, founded by Louis Blanc at Clichy, in 1848, which had 
to give up equal pay. 

We now, lastly, come to the greatest economic achievement 
of the Coming Coramonwealth. Our definition said that its 
citizens would be, consciously and avowedly, public functionaries. 
That, alone, is an object worth striving for, worth dying for. 

Allien reformers call our workingmen " white slaves " and speak 
of their condition as ** slavery," many well-meaning persons deem 
these terms extravagant and attribute them to demagogism. Now, 
in all soberness, are they extravagant ? 
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We shall entirely omit any reference to extreme cases of 
oppression on the part of employers towards their employes, and 
confine ourselves to what all wage-workers must submit to— 
whether they be mechanics, clerks, or telegraph-operators. And 
let us remark that here, as wherever else in this work we have 
spoken of ** wage-workers," we have excluded and do exclude 
domestic servants of every sort We have already seen that the 
characteristic mark of a wage-worker is that he is obliged to go into 
the general market with his labour, which is his ware, and there sell 
it for a price, vibrating now a little above, now a little below, 
what is necessary to his subsistence. 

Now, what does this ** selling his labour" amount to? 

There is a phrase that American employers are particularly fon J 
of using toward their employ6s, and that is, ^ Yoiu: time is mine.'* 

What does this phrase imply? '*Your time is mine* means 
^* Your body is mine, your actions are mine for so many hours of 
the twenty-four. You must do nothing, say nothing, go nowhere 
as^^i^ please but as /please, /want you to do this thing now, or," 
of course it is understood, ** I discharge you." It means that 
the employes are subject to the individual, irresponsible^ will of 
the employer, that their preferences are not considered at all. 

What in the name of reason is that but slavery ? Was not 
" Your time is mine '* the very essence, the definition of negro- 
slavery ? True, a master could sell his slave ; but there certainly 
were many masters who did not dream of ever selling their negroes ; 
were these therefore less slaves f True, a master could whip his 
slave; but our employer can discharge his employes whenever 
it takes his fancy, which often has worse consequences for the 
latter than a whipping would have. The fact is, these were mere 
accessories. Slavery is not yet abolished. The very principle, 
subjection^ which ruled under ancient slavery, under serfage, and 
negro slavery, rules yet under the wage-system. That makes the 
system essentially immoral ; it demoralises the employer as well 
as the employ6. 

And this relation becomes absolutely unbearable i^ as very often 
IS the case, the employ6 has more knowledge, more brains, a 
fuller head, in short, than his employer — for it has rightly been 
said that all that is necessary to success in business is "great 

L—2 
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concentration, continuous application, and an absurdly exaggerated 
idea of on^s own importance** — it is unbearable, when the 
employ6 feels that in a social system where position depended 
upon merit he would be the one in authority. 

There is no halting-place between Subjection and Interdep)en- 
dence. Independence cannot be had for all : one man cannot 
be independent without making others dependent on him. The 
wage-system involves subjection in a milder form, perhaps, than 
that of old : another instance of the chronic hypocrisy of our age. 
That is shown very well by the constant talk about the relation of 
the wage-workers to their masters being one of contract Well 
tliat is a very one-sided " contract " where the employ^ has but 
to say " Amen I " Look at the poor, persistent telegraph- 
operators of the United States, who, after their late unsuccessful 
strike, had to sign a " contract," agreeing never in the future to 
enter a lodge of the Knights of Labour, before being reinstated. 
No, by selling his labour, the wage-worker virtucUly sells himself. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth will abolish slavery by the 
roots by raising all private employments to the dignity of public 
functions. This change, while it will not essentially alter the 
existing mode of exercising them, will yet alone transform their 
general spirit, for it will for ever, firsts do away with Dependence 
of one individual upon another ; next^ take away from those in 
authority the irresponsible power of Discharge, and, lastly ^ relieve 
the worker from the necessity of going into the market and 
selling himself as a ware. 

Do not, however, suppose that there will be no subordination 
under the new order of things. Subordination is an absolute 
essential of Co-operation ; indeed, Co-operation is Discipline. 

Do not suppose, either, that Demand and Supply will cease 
altogether to have an influence on Labour. Being a natural 
force, it will exert itself whenever it gets a chance, but the 
Coming Commonwealth will see to it that, whenever it does act, it 
acts beneficently. We shall see here in what manner. 

It is, as we have stated, for the Commonwealth to determine, 
in its character of Statistician, how much of a given product shall 
be produced the coming year or season. That is pre-eminently 
its sphere, however much the workers of the different branches 
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will otherwise be left to manage their own affairs. Suppose in a 
given industry production will have to be narrowed down to one- 
half the usual quantum. It follows that, in such case, the work- 
men can onlj work half the usual time and that there will only be 
one-half the usual proceeds to be distributed among them. 

What must be the result ? Evidently the men's remuneration 
will have to be reduced one-half, or a corresponding number of 
workers will have to pass over to some other employment — ^for 
the consequences of such a disorder, which may be permanent 
and is not the result of either miscalculation or misfortune, will, 
certainly, not be borne by Society at large ; and the Common- 
wealth, while it guarantees suitable employment, can certainly not 
guarantee z, particular employment to everybody. 

A change of occupation, however, will in that Commonwealth 
be tolerably easy for the worker, on account of the high grade of 
general education, and because all will have passed through a 
tiiorough apprenticeship in general mechanics. Certain critics of 
Socialism object that no person under it will have any effective 
choice in regard to employment. The above shows how little 
foundation there is for such a criticism. But we should like to 
know how much " effective choice " the vast majority of men now 
have in regard to employment or wages, or place of abode, or any- 
thing else. 

Another critic once remarked to the writer in regard to the 
Commonwealth absorbing all social activities : " What a tyranny, 
to forbid a Meissonier to paint a little bit of canvas and sell it 
for ;^20,ooo, if anyone would buy it ! " Why, it would be tyranny 
to forbid it And we have no reason to think it will be forbidden. 
We therefore also said that there might be citizens who would 
acquire labour-checks by parting with something valuable to other 
citizens. But, really, we do not suppose there will be any citizen 
in The Co-operative Commonwealth, when some time has elapsed 
who has got ;f 20,000 to squander on a bit of canvas, and none 
should deplore it, for, if that fact would deprive the Common- 
wealth of Meissoniers^ it surely will not rob it of Raphaels or 
Michael Angelas. It is just one of the curses of this age that it 
has out of artists made lackeys of the rich. Phidias, Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, ministered to the People. 
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We now shall consider how it is possible to have due subordinar 
tion in a State where all dependence of one individual upon 
another is destroyed. The political expression of Interdepen- 
dence v&'-Demociacy. 



CHAPTER VTL 
DEMOCTACY VERSUS PARTY GOVERNMENT. 

^ * Behold 1 now I, too, have my twenty-thousandth part of a 
talker in our National Palaver.*— What a notion of Liberty 1 ^^—CarlyU^ 

" Nay, must we not rather confess that that unlovely creature, the 
habitual office-seeker, is as natural a product of our political and ys^x?* 
conditions as the scrub-oak is of the soil, when it has been laid wMstc 
by the removal of the primeval forest} "— Richard Grant lVhit€. 

"I believe that Party, instead of being a machinery necessary to the 
existence of free government, is its most dangerous foe, and that, in 
order to get anything which really deserves the name of republican 
government, we must destroy Party altogether."—* '.-1 True Repuhlicy* 
by Albert SHckney^ 

AT this stage, certainly- -and probably as soon as the idea of 
Collective Control of all the affaire of the Nation was 
broached — many un inquirer exclaims witn supreme disgust : 

^So you actually propose to increase the spoils of office a 
hundred, yea a thousandfold 1 What a bedlam you would make 
of, say, the United States at election times 1 1 ! And then nothing 
short of a revolution would ever suffice to dislodge the party in 
possession of the government, however much it may have mis- 
managed public affairs. Why, this is enough to prove the 
Utopian nature of your scheme ! " 

Wait a moment, friends. We have so far only shown you the 
front-view of our Commonwealth — its economic side. Your 
objections would be unanswerable and your disgust in order, it 
the Socialist Rkgime implied the retention of present political 
machinery of any country. 

We insist on a political change hand in hand with the economic 
change. We insist on new machinery for the new m* live power ; 
no new bottles for the new wine. Our political programme is 
just as vital a part of our prospective Commonwealth as our 
economic programme is. The political machinery of our country 
would be most clumsy and unsuitable to the workings of the New 
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Order. It would of necessity have to be discarded lor some^ 
thing more suitable, just as the young man has to discard the 
clothes of his boyhood which he has outgrown. 

The frank avowal will, undoubtedly, hurt more prejndices, than 
even our economic ideas did 

" VVliat 1 do you, Socialists, dare to think of laying your 
impious hands on this glorious American Constitution ? What a 
sacrilege 1 ^ 

Softly 1 Listen to the following : 

^ The idea that some men now hold, that this Constitution is 
the one perfect piece of political machinery that the world has 
ever seen, is a weak growth of later years. The men of 1787 
knew better. No one of them thought it the best form of 
government that could be devised. It was the only form on 
which they could then agree They b^;an an experiment — we 
have its results^ Is it possible that fix>m diose results we can 
learn nothing ? And are we for ever to use the machinery of a 
past age, throwing away all the teachings of later years ? " 

He who wrote these sentences is no Socialist He is an 
American to the manor bom, and a matterof-&ct lawyer. His 
name is Albert Stickney, author of "A True Republic," published 
by the Harpers. His 4th and 6th Chapters ought to be read by 
every inquirer as an introduction to the political ideas of 
Socialists. The fact of Stickney being a lawyer makes him 
exceedingly keen in exposing the defects in our political machinery, 
while his practical commonsense, in which he shows himself a 
typical American, renders him one of the best ^wvAtes we could 
have. As Ricardo prepared the way ^ ow 4i)VAl\^is of our 
present economic relations, and Si>encer for S(vSA>,^<i, so Stickney 
performs that service for us with our countni'i^c^^ u^ n^gard to the 
political changes which we contemplate. 

In the two chapters to which we have called ^Ut^Uu^x he discusses 
first, with a wealth of illustration, the evils Ai\<i aIhi$c$ of party-rule 
as they have it in the United States. If that were all, he would 
not have done anything extraordinary. Most people admit these 
evib. But most men also think them mere accidents of die time 
and that they are iax outweighed by the good results which party 
brings. Stickney's merit consists in showing that parties — by 
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which term must always be understood /^r/«a«^«/ parties — have 
no good results at all, and that it is the frame of government which 
is responsible for those evils. 

He says very pointedly : 

" When we said (as we did in eiFect m our Constitution) all 
public servants shall depend for keeping their offices, not on 
whether they do their work well or ill, but on carrying the next 
election, then, instead of giving them each a separate interest to 
do his own work well, we gave them all one common interest 
to carry the next election. We made it certain, that they would 
combine and form parties, for the purpose of carrying elections. 

'' But there is another point The knowledge which all men 
had that, at the end of a fixed time, there would be a large number 
of vacancies, made it certain that other men who were not in office 
would combine for the purpose of getting out the men who were 
in office, and getting in themselves. The term-system was certain, 
then, to create two great parties for the purpose of carrying elec 
tions. The men who were in, formed a party to keep office. The 
men who were out, formed a party to get office. 

" Whether they wished it or not, our public servants were driven 
by this point in our system of government to make this work of 
carrying elections their regular profession. In that profession they 
gained great skill. In that work they were sure to have more 
skill than the ordinary citizens who gave their time and thought to 
other things. The professional must always beat the amateur. * * * 
The natural and certain result was that party leaders, for party pur- 
poses, controlled the election of public servants, and the action of 
public servants after they were elected." 

But enough of quotation. Stickney comes to the conclusion 
that the /crw-system will have to be abolished ; but the term- 
system is the very comer-stone of our " Constitution.'* 

That is certainly a very vigorous way of questioning that instru- 
ment— -especially for an American lawyer.* 

We shall have to be broader in our criticism than Stickney 
(though we can hardly be said to be more radical), for the objective 

* We. in this chapter, only concern ourselves with the form of eovernmeut of the United 
States, nrst. because this book was, in the first place, written for our American fellow- 
citizens, and next, because this form of government is the aim of the *' Radicals" of Great 
Britain and of all European countries. Stickney, however, criticis*!i in Chsoter III. of his 
book, in an equally vigorcut manner, the Parliamentary system of Great Britain. 
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points at which he and we aim are rather different He wants a 
machinery which shall ensure good work in the affairs with which 
government is now charged. We want a machinery fit to transact 
all the affairs of the Nation. 

We say, then, that the New Order cannot use a machinery which 
allows the reigning party to be master of the situation. 

The successful /tfr/y now appoints the people's rulers, and all 
public affairs are now conducted with a view to party interests^ 

For, as Stickney remarks : 

" The people on the day of election have at most the choice 
between two men or sets of men ; and with the point who these 
two sets of men are to be the people at large have little or nothing 
to do. It may be said that the people can have something to do 
with the selection of the candidates. However that may be, it 
is the fact, that they do not, and we are here considering the way 
our system really works,^ 

No one will deny that all elective officers in the States from 
head to foot, are elected, not by the people, but by the caucus of 
the party which happens to be successful. And the caucus or 
convention is simply an irresponsible gathering of men whom 
selfish interests draw and bind together. 

Next, official action has, ever since Thomas Jefferson founded 
the first opposition party, been directed to the service of party 
interests instead of the people's interests. The officials are and 
must be pliant men ; if not, they are driven from public life ; 
these are matters of notoriety. Even such an honest man as 
Lincoln had to make scandalous appointments. His Secretary of 
the Interior declared that, if he dared, he could run his depart- 
ment with half his force of clerks and for half its cost Such 
another would-be-honest president as Hayes had to pay for 
electoral votes with the people's offices. 

The political institutions of the Union, instead of subserving 
public interests, are political /'r/y'^x^x. " Think what is at stake 
this fall — a total of two hundred and thirty places in the county of 
Oneida /" exclaimed a Utica paper during a late election. And 
yet people who superciliously called Socialism a Utopia imagine 
that an Act of Congress can give us civil service reform ! Do they 
really believe that figs will grow on thistles ? 
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No, attend for once to the essentials: destroy these parties 
which at present are the people's masters ; which, as Stickney so 
abundantly proves, in a normal State are unmitigated evils, and 
these trifles are certain to right themselves. But please distinguish 
between combinations of men for the purpose of carrying^ 
measures — ^which always will exist — and our permanent parties^ 
standing parties as they may be called. In our party contests^ 
men do not battle for measures^ they fight for candidates, *' Our 
parties do not elect men to put into action certain principles y 
they use prindples as battle-cries to elect certain men." Take a 
glance, //., through the so-called " political records " of the 
Magazines, We find, from first to last, nothing, absolutely nothings 
but the names of men and the offices for which they, respectively, 
have been nominated or elected *' Politics," then, from being 
the Science of Government, has become — Co-operative Office-seek- 
ing/ 

It was wise to form a party as a necessary organ of resistance 
to negro-slavery. But when that object was gained, then the need 
of party was gone; firom that moment the Republican party 
became nothing but a faction, stuffed full with dollars. 

Next, we say, the New Order cannot use a machinery which 
renders legislators the peoplds mcuters and allows them to conduct 
public affairs with a view to private and dcus interests. 

The history of the Union furnishes some signal instances in 
point The people have quite frequently demanded the resigna- 
tion of their representatives ; State legislatures have demanded it 
of their senators — ^instances therefore where there could be no 
doubt of the identity of the constituency — ^and what has been the 
answer? 

" You have no business at all to demand my resignation. It is^ 
absolute presumption in you to do so." 

A perfectly correct answer according to our Constitution. They 
might with perfect propriety, constitutionally speaking, have 
added : " You call yourselves Sovereigns, and veiily think your- 
selves such. Deluded Nobodies that you are ! You were 
Sovereigns the moment you elected me ; but in doing so, you 
abdicated in £sivour of me. Please wait till my term is out 2iU 
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*hat I am the Soverdgiu Then you can <Mice more call yonr- 
selves 'SoTereigns' for a moment in order to elect some other 
Master over you.'* 

Is not that literally true ? — ^And yet the Government of the 
United States is called a Democracy t 

WCy with Sdckney, propose to put an end to this ilfirm-system, 
but we go further and say that the whole system of rtptesentatwn 
is unfit for a higher avilisaticm. 

Is not Carlyle perfectly rig^ when he sneers at that kind of 
'^ liberty " which consists in having, as a voter has in our country, 
a forty-thousandth part of a Talker in our '* National Palaver " ? 
And even that Talker, though he is called my representative, may 
not, to that infinitesimal fraction represent me. That is a nice 
sort of "representative," against whose election I voted and 
perhaps worked. No matter ! by voting at all I express my will- 
ingness to submit to a possible or probable majority against mei 
But I should have had to submit, if I had not voted at all ; so, 
whether I vote against him or not at all^ that man is still my 
" representative ! " 

Very many schemes for doing away with this monstrous feature 
have been propounded, preeminently that of the Englishman 
Hare, which is almost perfect in its way, but which is absolutely 
impracticable, as long as we have standing parties. 

All these schemes, moreover, are in themselves failures, because 
they aim at giving theoretical improvement to that which is falla- 
cious in itself^ for that is what representation is. 

How can I say that what my representative wills to-morr<nv that 
I also will ? 

" Nice sovereigns I " Rousseau said, " whose only function m 
government is to obey." 

The simple and plain fact is that the boast of " self-govern- 
ment "is mere cant; the "representative" or ** parliamentary " 
government was not intended to represent the People, but is a rude 
device for securing power to our leading classes ; that is why we 
find so many lawyers — ^the retainers of our Plutocracy — ^in the 
legislative seats. Hence it is an essentially temporary expedient 



We say, further, the New Order will have no use for Presidents 
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and Governors who^ for their term of office are masters of the 
sUuation, 

The President is, even when he rebels against his party, exceed- 
ingly powerfid — for mischief at all events. But, when loyal to his 
party, he is a veritable king^ a dress-coat-king, 'tis true — ^but more 
powerful than any crowned king. 

He cannot declare war, but he can create one. He cannot 
make treaties, but he can force them on the nation. He can 
nullify the laws by his pardon. His will and temper are the only 
rule for his veto-power. He acts : Congress talks. He has a 
thousand means at his command to show favours to Congressmen. 
He is every year for many months the uncontrolled monarch of 
the country. In war he is almost absolute. And yet our country 
is called a Republic I But then it must be admitted that it was 
only an accident that made us a republic, for who can doubt that, 
if at the time of the Revolution the Americans had had within 
their borders a British prince who sympathised with the Colonies 
in their struggle, they would have done exacdy what the Brazil- 
ians did — ^made him king? 

The New Order will know nothing of such an office. 

It win know nothing of it because, as Goldwin Smith said in an 
excellent article in the Atlantic Monthly iox January, 1879, entided 
" Is Universal Suffirage a Failure ? *' — 

^ It (the Presidency) is at once the grand prize and the most 
powerfiil stimulant of Action." 

The Presidency is truly "the grand prize" that fosters an 
ambition which no citizen in a republic ought to entertain and 
which has ruined the usefulness of so many of the best men of the 
States. 

The Presidency is the chief " spoil " and source of other spoils. 
We all remember the frankness of a member of a late National 
Convention : " What are we here for, if not the spoils ? " When 
the Co-operative Commonwealth abolishes this chief spoil with all 
other spoils, and thus stops their pay, standing parties will dis- 
solve for want of cohesion, as standing armies do when their pay 
stops. 

But what does this discarding of these prominent features of 
our government mean? It means that the only political 
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machinery fit for the Cooperative Commonwealth is Democracy. 
For, however hazy the meaning of that word is, nobody can 
fairly object if we, temporarily, define ** Democracy " as that form 
of administration where fw one of the public officers is at any 
Hme the master 0/ the situation ; where, consequently, none of the 
public affairs can at any time be conducted with a view to private or 
class interest. 

The New Order will, fiirther, discard the system of appoint- 
ments y^^m cUnwe^ which is simply the principal means by which 
our ruling classes exercise their power. 

It will reject the doctrine of the three ^ co-ordinate * powers ; 
that is, the doctrine that the functions of government should be 
distributed among three departments — ^the legislative, executive, 
and judicial — wholly independent o( and yet checking, each other. 

This doctrine amounts to this, that laws should be enacted in 
one spirit, interpreted in another, and executed in a third spirit, 
which is preposterous. The theory of checks and balances is one 
bom of passions, engendered by struggle against arbitrary power ; 
not one bom of philosophical observations. This £ELct was 
entirely misconceived by Montesquieu — ^that embodied Empiri- 
cism — and, strangely enough, also overlooked by our practical 
forefathers, as noticed by Fro£ Goldwin Smith in the article 
above mentioned. 

The New Order will throw overboard the doctrine of state-sove- 
reignty, which, though decrepit, is not yet dead. The doctrine is a 
relic of the infancy of the United States when they were small, un- 
developed, scattered communities such as all civilised nations have 
started with. It is worthy of observation that dual sovereignty 
has been the historical development of Great Britain, Germany, 
Sweden, Italy, Spain, and France, as well as the United States. 

The Co-operative Commonwealth will only know of a Nation, 
vrith a big, very big N. The present State-lines of the Union only 
work mischief. Parts of New Jersey and Delaware belong as 
much to Philadelphia as any part of Pennsylvania does ; and New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, and Connecticut are fiir more intimately 
connected with New York dty than is Westem New York. 
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"^ And when you, thus, have succeeded in doing away with the 
Tenn-System, the Representative System, the Presidency, the 
three Co-ordinate Powers, State Sovereignty and Appointments 
from above — in short, with our whole Constitution — be good 
enough to tell us what other Constitution it will please your Co- 
operative Commonwealth to give us." 

An inquirer will very naturally, at this stage, ask some such 
question. It would remmd us that we have not yet made our 
ftmdamental position in regard to political changes clear. 

Constitutions are twt at ail things to i>e given or taken away at 
pleasure. 

What is a Constitution? 

When we speak of the constitution of the solar system, we 
mean by that term the attraction of the sun which so regulates the 
movements of the planets that this movement cannot be other- 
wise than what it is. When we in the same sense — the proper 
sense — ^speak of the Constitution of a country, we do not mean 
that piece of paper which is called a ''Constitution," but the 
organic power that makes necessary the institutions which we find. 
It is therefore a fundamental mistake to think, that the United 
States, with her written " Constitution," occupies a peculiar posi- 
tion. 

Every country has and always had a Constitution. A king with 
an army at his back is a large part of a Constitution. The motto of 
Louis XlY.—''L'etatc'estmoi'' (" I am the State ")— was as folly 
the Constitution of France as any Constitution she or any country 
ever had. The peculiarity of modem times consists simply in a 
piece of paper, simply in the giving written expression to the 
organic power. But if such a written '' Constitution " does not 
correctly respond to this organic power — as the " Constitution " of 
lirance during the Revolution did not, and as the " Constitution " 
of the present German Empire does not — ^it is not worth the 
paper on which it is written. If it, on the other hand, does so 
respond, it is like a swiftly-flying buzz-saw — dangerous to touch. 

The short history of the United States, even, bears us out in this 
view. The present "Constitution" is a veiy different one from 
what it was in 1850. The point of change was the period when 
people prated about *' upholding the Constitution.'* Whenever a 
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•*CDTisnnman* needs being ** irpheid,'' it is going, or 
rvunng liact period iaspnmii:\^aS£C ihe "Ihed Scot " decisioii, 
irr.icii nndonbtedh- lae a correct *'Ca uhiiuiii apal* dedskn. 
Ye it lEBs bm an idie breath, at, if it bad am effect, it was to 
make die peopie iso approvingiy styled **a lav-abiding people") 
siibvct the Tsry ^ C tnsmxiiian '' xim: was tiie Mmrainn of the 
oecisian. 

Wbai was the mnttfiT. 

The oB^wiic p.^i^^^er ic :be Nadon kbs ampK- changing. M^rk ! 
i: was :he Aba^WR ef Ss:'^' vkiJk mmmnnf tat ** Comstitxtwti^ 
err.'jbancalh' mid the ammdrDenxs to tbe ^ CaDsauilion " wbich 
ab. ::>bed Siavery. 

Is this Soctrl'^ Tiew of tbe oupmic bnr of a country not fax 
luare phaj^opric dian die to'iist one beld by '^ statesmen* 
cr e^-en by snch an emias::: authorcy as Jndire Story, wbo ledoces 
the wboie sdeaoe a: ^..verLJiieii: id — a eniogy of tbe ''Consdta- 

tlOD*'? 

It reirtains tFoe, reader ! Ko artry of lawyeis, nor of soldiers^ 
can uphoid a • Consthur.Dn * vben tbeoeDrre of gi aiiu of Society 
Las c^ianged its posiiiasi. 

Socialists, then, hare no tboo^ht w^^atever of * biying impious 
hands " oo this glorioTis proper * CcnsxhuDon " of the United 
Suie«, or of ** grnng * to, or hzpcsing Tipaa. tbe Union a new 
fraixM; of government of oar own ; jist as lizzie as we ^oxj that 
w« can dxange its economic conditians^ 

It is tbe Logic of Events that wiK aooomplisii botb tbese 

Vj'\K tmxk the radical diffeicnoe between tbe eoonomic and tbe 
{x^htical levolution- 

The ecr^ncmk: relations of tbe Co-operative Commonwealtb will 
evolve out of our present industzial conditions^ as we attempted 
to show in tbe preceding chapters. Bnt die foim of administra- 
tion of that Commonwealth win not be an outgrowth of the 
^iresent form of government 

It is true that tbe political system nnder wbidi the Ammcans 
AOW are living is an outgrowth of their colonial system, but the 
representative parliamentary system (the only one with whk^ the 
United States in her short history has been fianiliar, aiKl which at 
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present prevails in a more or less developed form in all civilised 
countries except Russia) is not an outgrowth of the feudal systea 
prevailing during the Middle Ages, nor was the latter an out 
growth of the ancient forms of government. 

For forms of government are nothing but forms. They are 
not the substance of society. They are only coats, that may, or 
may not, fit the backs. But they are not die backs ; economic 
conditions are the backs. Or, to use the other appropriate 
figure : forms of government are nothing but machinery ; but 
economic conditions are the steam, without which the machinery 
is useless. 

It will be seen, fh>m this, that those are egregiously mistaken 
who charge Socialists with having a " faith in the sovereign power 
of political machinery." We believe, on the contrary, that forms 
of government, in themselves, amount to nothing ; that civil 
liberty, by itself is hardly worth the trouble of agitation ; that 
political freedom won, nothing may yet be won — ^but emptiness. 

We believe that economic and industrial relations are every- 
thing \ wherefore also we devoted the first six chapters to them. 
Just as the steam-loom took the place of the hand-loom and 
the steam-thrasher of the flail, when steam became the 
motive-power instead of human muscles, or as the man must 
discard his boy's jacket : so we say the Co-operative Common- 
wealth will have, as it grows into existence, to relegate the whole 
machinery with which we are now familiar — President and Re- 
presentatives and co-ordinate powers and State-lines — ^to the 
lumber-room of the past 

That is what this capitalist rigime did as soon as U had grown 
up to manhood. It dispensed as fast as it could with every 
feature of the feudal system and substituted for it the system 
which allowed it to work to the best advantage — ^to-wit, the re- 
presentative system. 

If^ therefore, we want to form any conception of the political 
or judicial administration of the Co-operative Commonwealth, 
we must imagine this present *' Constitution " of the United 
States wiped out, first of all Our inquirer and those opponents 
of Socialism who call attention to the incompatibility between it 
and the present frame of government, are therefore perfectly 
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right : The United States would, in truth, become a bedlam at 
election times. 

We hail it as a good sign, that an Ameriean lawyer Aat 
Stickney, and with him the whole new generation, is getting intft 
the habit of questioning even '* the wisdom of our forefathers." 

Well, they were wise in their generation. They conformed to 
the organic power of their day. Let us and those who will come 
immediately after us be as wise in our and their generations 1 At 
any rate we cannot help ourselves. Democracy is what the United 
States, like all other progressive Societies, is inevitably tending to; 
which will crush the Republican and '' Democratic " parties as 
easily as if they were eggshells. 

And do not have any fear, that it will then or ever be with* 
out a Constitution. No, not for one moment The new Con- 
stitution will form itself as naturally as the ice forms upon the 
water when the freezing-point is reached. 

But we must now know, not alone what " Democracy " is no^ 
but what it is ; and not so much what the word means, but what the 
thing really is which we have in mind when we pronounce the word. 

The word comes from the Greek word " demos," which means 
'' the people." That ^ves us, however, just as poor an idea of 
what " Democracy " is, as the information that " Evolution " is 
derived from a word that means ^ to roll out " enables us to know 
what evolution is. That it is which has given us the definition 
found in dictionaries — that, ** Democracy " is " government by 
majorities," government by '' counting of heads," as Carlyle has 
it But government by majorities may be just as " undemocratic ** 
as the rule by any other class. 

No, let us turn to the " back " which the " coat *• is to fit 

We saw that the Co-operative Commonwealth will incorporate 
the whole population into Society. It will destroy classes entirely. 
And with classes will go all " rule." 

The " whole people " does not want, or need, any " government " 
at alL It simply wants administration— -good SidmimstaLxioTL 

That will be had by putting everyone in the position for 
which he is best fitted, and making everyone aware of the fact 

That is what Democracy means ; it means 

Administration by the Competent, 



CHAPTER Vlll. 

A DEMOCRATIC COMMONWEALTHj 

^'Our self-government is amsiteiir-administration, government by 
amateurs.''— CPr^f. 

"The feeling of Equality is growing &st. It makes men chafe 
more and more imder the personal power of individuals, on a political 
level with themselves. But they will submit willingly to power that 
comes from above and is impersonal."— ZV. Woolsey^ "* Communism 
and Sociaiism,** 

** In your trade-sodeties you have acquired the instinct of trusting 
your leaders, of acting with decision, concentration and responsibility, 

* * * the mass supplying breadth and energy of principle; your 
agents giving it concentration and unity. Let your watchword be 

* Confidence in tried leaders 1 Loyal co-operation each with all P**— 
Frederic Harrisonj •• Order and Progress? 

WE have now two definitions of Democracy — one negative, 
the other afiirmatiye — which together complete our 
conception of a Socialist Administration ; that of competent and 
qucUified functionaries, wliose interest is entirely coincident with 
their duty. 

But right here we shall be challenged. It may be said that 
this may be a good conception of a good administration, but 
that it is not " Democracy." Some will quote Frederic Harrison 
to the effect that ''Democracy exists when each man holds 
himself as wise a ruler as his fellow \ where Government is a 
scramble open to every glib talker." Others think with Carlyle 
that in a Democracy the people solve every problem by saying 
^ Let us take a vote " and counting the heads. Others, again, 
will point to the article by Jesse Jones on ** The Labour Question" 
which we in a former chapter mentioned with approval, and 

M— a 
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remind us that Jones there takes for granted that our future 
economic system will conform to our primitive political system ; 
that is, assumes that all affairs will be conducted on the '' town- 
meeting " plan. " What is that," they will ask, " but the Abomi- 
nation of Frederic Harrison and Carlyle ? " 

This is a perfectly fair objection, to which we shall give an 
answer that cannot possibly be misunderstood. If the '^ town- 
meeting-plan," if that Frederic Harrison, Carlyle, and Jesse Jones 
agree in calling '^ Democracy " is properly named by them, then 
we must fini another name for the Administration of Public Affairs 
under the New Social Order, The Object of Chapter VII. wa» 
not so much to show that the present form of government, the 
written ** Constitution," of the United States is un^mocraOc^ as 
to point out that it is utterly unfit to furnish a good administration 
of the people's affairs. The object of this chapter, in the first 
place, is to suggest the machinery that we have reason to assume 
will be adopted to carry on all the affairs of the Coming Common- 
wealth. This is the important matter for consideration, which we 
shall not allow to degenerate into a dispute about words. Yet, 
we shall also claim that the Administration of the Future has an 
eminent, perhaps an exclusive, right to the name of '* Democracy i^ 
but that is a subordinate matter. 

The " town-meeting" plan, the plan of " counting heads," will 
evidently be wholly unsuitable in the Co-operative Common- 
wealth. If our public affairs now have altogether outgrown that 
primitive plan, how much more when '* public affairs " will mean 
all affairs, with industrial affairs in the foreground ? No argument 
should really be needed to convince anybody that a Nation that 
conducted all its affairs as Jones will have them conducted would 
very soon become bankrupt. 

But this, that such an Administration as we have indicated in 
our definition will be the very one needed^ is not all : it will be the 
very one which the future real constitution of Society will in the 
nature of things evolve. 

We have already emphasised, as much as we could, that the 

great achievement of the Coming Commonwealth will be to 

•~ — '^orate the whole population into Society, to shift the Centre 

ity of Society, to mahe the Working-Class -ts the organic 
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power of Society, The great body of our people are manifestly 
dictated to as much as any other people. Though legally — ^that 
is, theoretically — ^the people here are governors, practically they have 
no more power over legislation than they have over Crises, over 
Production or Commerce. And the reason is, simply, that the 
Working-Classes have not yet got the real social power — for what- 
ever is the strongest power in Society is the governing authority. 

Well, all the evidence we now possess tends to prove that the 
Working-Classes, when they once become the organic force in the 
State, will favour such an Administration as we have defined. 

Study the Trades-unions of England and learn from them, how 
workingmen go about their own affairs. Have the members of 
these Unions ever shown any anarchic spirit? Amongst the 
many things that have been said of and against them, have they 
ever been charged with evincing any instinctive thirst for each 
man having his own way ? — ^which is the spirit of Anarchy. Is it 
not, contrariwise, true that they always have been willing to 
acknowledge that some were wiser than themselves, and that, 
when they thought they had hit upon the right leaders, they have 
been willing to thrust their whole collective power into their 
hands ? In short, is it not true, what Frederic Harrison says of 
them, that " they trust their leaders and act with decision, con- 
centration, and responsibility " ? 

Now, these Working-Classes, who represent, so to speak, the 
whole social body, of which the other classes only are special 
organsi will decide what the Administration of the Future is to 
be. 

We avoid, purposely, saying that they will have the political 
power, for "political" power, "Politics," "Politicians," will be 
unknown terms under the New Order. 

Political power is, fundamentally, nothing but the organised 
power of classes, or men, or sets of men, to " govern " others 
Uiat is, to dictate to them what they shall do and what they mus 
not do. In our Commonwealth, where there will be no " classes '* 
at aU, there will be no set of men who can by " sovereign authority " 
dictate to the rest of the Nation, but every citizen will actually 
perform his appropriate share of the administration. 

Again, the terms "State" and "Society" are now apart io 
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vote for a candidate of whose qualifications he is ignorant, for 
an office with the duties of which he is not acquainted. It will 
be admitted that it is quite a different proposition, that the 
workers in a factory should elect their Foreman, teachers their 
Superintendent, &c. This is the only method by which 
harmonious loyal co-operation of subordinates with superiors can 
be secured. No one ought to be a superior who has not the 
goodwill of those he has to direct 

Understand, also, that Appointment from below does not 
necessarily imply Removal from below. 

Think but a moment over it, and notice the important and 
beneficent results that will flow from such a system. 

We said that every citizen would be actually a part of the 
Administration. This, that he will have a voice in the election of 
his immediate superior, will be one way, and perhaps the most 
important way, of being such part ITiai kind of Suffrage will be 
worth something. We have now cut what we call ^'political 
power" into such little bits, that a single man's share of it is 
hardly thought worth having at all. But his vote will count for 
something in a shop when a foreman is to be elected — will, indeed, 
confer such a dignity on him that he will be a different man from 
the servile ^* hand " of cur present irresponsible autocrats. 

Again, this ^stem will furnish one of the securities for good 
administration. It is not likely that under it there will be 
any " government by amateurs." Then the greatest ability will 
in every sphere of activity in all likelihood gravitate towards all 
positions of influence (just as we find it to be the case in the 
English Trades-societies according to the most competent 
authority), and the subordinates will be aware of the fact. 

Instead of any term of office, long or short, we shall have a 
tenure during Good Behaviour. 

The directors of affairs will hold their offices as long as the 
people's interests are best served by having them hold them, but 
not one moment beyond. They all, from Foreman up to the 
Chiefe, will have to do good work, and will not stay in their office 
one week — nay, not one day — if they fail in their duties — ay, if they 
fail to give satisfaction. Every such officer will be held responsible 
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not for good intentions, but for accomplished results. Of ail 
causes for removal the best of all will be one, unrecognised now, 
the misdemeanour of Failure. ^* Good Behaviour " will mean, first 
of all, Efficiency. And, as a veiy important part of the work of 
every officer will consist in overseeing others, he will be held 
responsible if the work done by those under him is not done welL 
He will be driven to enforce the utmost efficiency from every one 
of his subordinates. His holding his place will depend on what 
they do, as much as on what he himself does. 

This personal responsibility and instant dismissal for faflure will 
permeate the whole service from top to bottom. This is what 
the Co-operative Conmionwealth will need, for, as Stickney well 
remarks, " if his future advancement (and, we add, the tenure 
of a functionary) depends on a king, he will serve the king -, if on 
party, he will serve party ; if only on doing his work well, he will 
do his work welL It is no miracle. It is nothing but a law 
of human nature.'' Which remark we commend to the 
American Utopian Civil-Service-Reformers who wish, and no 
doubt sincerely, to reform the Service in the same direction as 
Socialists do, but want to retain Party-government. 

But, on the other hand, when a good man has got into the 
proper place and performs his work well, he will go on and do it 
as long as he has a mind to stay. We have tried that plan to 
some extent, and we have had some good results from it Every- 
body will admit that the judical tenure of office has had a great 
deal to do with the fact that the judiciary of the Union has been 
so pure and uncomipted as has been the case. The principal 
objection we have to the Judicial Tenure in the United States is 
that " Good Behaviour " means nothing but " remaining respect- 
able.^ In a Socialist Administration, a judge would not remain 
one day in office when he was notoriously unfit to perform his 
duties, as was for years the case with members of the National 
Supreme Court Again, whatever opinion is entertained of the 
expediency of West Point and the army, Socialists will cheerfully 
admit the high moral tone of the Army Service — until lately, at 
any rate— compared with the Civil Service^ which is directly 
traceable to the secure tenure of office of the former. 

The Directors of Affairs, furthermore^ will be trusted with all 
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tbe power necessary to perform their work well. They will not 
be nampered by any petty technicalities. The people will abstain 
from meddling with details, as long as the results are satisfactory. 
That is the sensible practical method which workingmen always 
adopt whenever they associate to accomplish anything, as also is 
exemplified in the English Trades-unions. Workingmen know 
that the direction of affairs ought to be a function of the com- 
petent, as much as the planning of a suspension-bridge is, and 
not a play for numbers. They always, as Frederic Harrison puts 
it, "put confidence in tried leaders." 

Someone may here object that when in that way, under 
Socialism, all the high talent of the country is concentrated in the 
Administration, it will be exactly the ^' Bureaucracy " we find in 
Prussia, Russia, and China. 

It would indeed be a bureaucracy, if it were proposed that the 
civil officers under the present system should have a life-tenure 
of their places. But it will be quite a different thing, when as in 
the Co-operative Commonwealth, every citizen has a life-tenure 
somewhere^ and when " good behaviour " means something else 
than not to commit an infamous crime. Is a physician a bureau- 
crat ? When a patient has found a good physician, he keeps him 
and follows his directions ; and yet we should say, that that patient's 
power over this physician is not nugatory, though he does not 
direct what medicines shall be administered. 

Such a tenure during " Good Behaviour," as we have defined it, 
will be another security for good administration. Whenever the 
directors of affairs have such power as is their due, when they are 
secure in their positions and permitted to do the best they know 
how, we can be sure to find merit in the commanding positions, 
for it will ever remain true that the direction of affairs has 
wonderful charms for all men who have any gifts fitting them for it. 

Instead of representation, we shaU have what is technically 
called the referendum. 

By the " referendum " is meant the submitting all bills of a 
general nature to the people they are intended to affect, before 
they have the validity of laws, as already exemplified for some 
years past by Switzerland to some extent, bo^h in national and 
cantonal affairs. 
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We claim that this feature represents exactly the function which 
the people axe fitted to perform and which it is every way expedient 
they should perform. 

They are peculiarly fitted to perform this fiinction of ratifying, 
or rather, of vetoing measures (with which the President and 
governors are at present and — as we contended in the previous 
chapter— improperly entrusted), while they are peculiarly unfitted 
for the fiinction with which they are now constitutionally invested : 
that of selecting men, of whose qualifications they can know 
nothing, for offices of the duties of which they are ignorant. 

The people should leave the framing of laws to the wisest and 
most competent But because I should not attempt to make my 
own shoes, since I am no shoemaker, that is no reason why I 
should not decline to buy a certain pair of shoes which the shoe- 
maker has made. I need not be a shoemaker to know whethei 
the shoes pinch me or not Exactly so with laws and institu- 
tions. The people are amply qualified to say that they do not 
want certain laws. 

John S. Mill says, in r^ard to representative bodies, that their 
proper office is " not to make laws but to see them made by the 
right persons, and to give or withhold ratification of them." That 
sentiment we apply to the people. '' Good sense " and '' good in- 
tentions," the only requisites for that function, we must assume in 
the body of citizens, or we must indeed despair of the Nation. 

By the' way, it was Robespierre — ^for whom, however, neither 
the writer of this nor Socialists generally have any great ad- 
miration — who first proposed the referendum^ by advising the king 
to say ; " My people, here are the laws I have made for you ; 
will you accept them ? " 

The referendum is expedient because the stability and goodness 
of all laws and institutions depend on their suitableness. We have 
compared political institutions to coats that mayor may not fit the 
backs. The referendum will insure that " the coat will fit the back," 
in other words, that the measures adopted are commensurate with 
the development of the people. If the coat does not fit, if a given 
measure does not suit them, they will simply reject it. 

It is expedient, because it, and it alone, will arouse and keep 
alive in the people the interest in public affairs. 
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It is a notorious fact that the voters in the United States, and 
in all countries, are absolutely indifferent to~we may say truth- 
fully, that they look with a sort of contempt on — ^the electoral 
franchise ; and the humbug of representation to which we adverted 
in the preceding chapter is a sufficiently good reason. Voters will 
naturally remain indifferent, as long as a political campaign means 
but a strife for candidates. Whenever they do vote, they will 
continue do so from the same reasons which solely influence them 
now, to-wit : habit, or the desire to advance a friend or a '' hero,** 
or the chance of getting a drink. 

But when the voters have measures before them — ^not merely 
general, and therefore vague, Constitutional provisions, but direct 
special measures — ^to discuss and then to ratify or reject, it may 
&irly be expected that they will take a considerable and increas- 
ing interest in public affairs. Then, also, they will very likely 
come more and more to appreciate the fact that Suffrage is not a 
right at all — if it were, votes would, indeed, be things to be sold 
or given away, at pleasure — ^but di. public trust. 

The referendum is expedient, because bills will then be intelli- 
gently discussed before they become laws. We shall then no 
more witness the indecency that important laws, the provisions of 
which even often are unknown to the legislators, are enacted in the 
hurry of the last night of a session, under the spur of the party 
whip. Then we shall no longer see huge volumes of trash issuing 
yearly from legislative halls, but shall have few, and none but 
necessary, laws. 

" But this is all nonsense, to propose to get along without repre- 
sentatives. The people of a large country, like that of the United 
States, cannot possibly pass upon all laws." 

Yes, we know, that once upon a time somebody made a remark 
of that kind, and that it has been echoed and re-echoed ever since. 
Humanity does really resemble a flock of sheep which are known 
to be so conscientious that, if you hold a stick before the wether 
so that he is forced to vault in his passage, the whole flock will do 
the like when the stick is withdrawn. 

Why cannot the people, even of so populous and extensive a 
country as the Union, vote upon all laws ? Do not, as a matter of 
fiu:t, the people vote to reject or accept the Constitutions of their 
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several States? Do they not practically vote for the President > 
What reason in the world is there why they cannot just as weH 
vote upon a law as upon a Constitution or upon men? 

And what reason is there for the people to have "representa- 
tives" at all? True, they needs must have men to direct affairs and 
to do certain work for them. These men are their agents for certain 
purposes, but in no sense their representatives. It is this fictitious 
''representative " character that is the father of all parliamentary 
nonsense, blundering work, and corruption of " practical politics." 

Under the Socialist Regime the Administrators will form a 
working Body, not a talking Body. The people in their organic 
capacity will watch, stimulate, and control them, but not meddle 
with details. Their agents will have been put into the positions 
they occupy, because they know better than anybody else how to 
contrive the means and execute the measures demanded. They 
will administer the Nation's affair as a pilot directs and handles 
a ship, but the direction of the Ship of State will be indicated bj 
Public Opinion. 

But the pertinacious curiosity of critics will, undoubtedly, not 
be satisfied, before they have a sketch of such a Socialist adminis- 
tration before them for examination. 

Well, anybody can construct such an administration in his 
imagination as weU as we can, if he only will keep steadily before 
him these three requirements : firsts that all appointments be 
made from below ; next^ that the directors stay in office as long as 
they give satisfaction and not one moment beyond ; and, lastly^ 
that all laws and regulations of a general nature must first be 
ratified by those immediately interested. We have no better 
means of guessing how those who come after us will construct 
their administrative machinery in detail than anybody else ; and 
modem Socialists are not fond of laying down rules for the guid- 
ance of coming generations. 

In order, however, to show that an administration without 
President, without national or local " debating societies " of any 
kind is really possible, we shall draw such a one in outline; but 
please bear in mind that Socialism must not be made responsible 
for this fancy-sketch of oura We do this the more willingly, 
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because, as our thoughtful readers must have observed, there is 
one highly-important provision that we for good reasons have left 
entirely unnoticed. 

Suppose, then, every distinct branch of industry, of agriculture, 
and also teachers, physicians, etc, to form, each trade and pro- 
fession by itself, a distinct body, a Trades-union (we simply 
use the term, because it is convenient), a guild, a corporation 
managing its internal affairs itself, but subject to collective 
control. 

Suppose, further, that,/i., the "heelers ** among the operatives 
in a shoe-factory in a given place come together and elect their 
Foreman, and that the " tappers," the "solers,"the "finishers," 
and whatever else the various operators may be called, do likewise. 
Suppose that these Foremen assemble and elect a Superintendent 
of the factory, and that the Superintendents of all the shoe-fac- 
tories in that district in their turn, elect a — let us call him — Dis- 
trict-Superintendent. Again, we shall suppose these District-Sup- 
erintendents of the whole boot and shoe industry to assemble them- 
selves somewhere from all parts of the country and elect a 
Bureau-Chief, and he with other Bureau-Chiefs of related indus- 
tries — say, the tanning industry — ^to elect a Chief oi Department. 

In the same manner we shall suppose that we have got a Chief 
for every group of related mechanical and agricultural and mining 
pursuits, a Chief for the teachers, another for the physicians, 
another for the judges — see next chapter — further, one or more 
Chiefs for transportation, one or more for commerce — in fact, 
suppose that there is not a social function whatever that does 
not converge in some way in such Chief of Department 

However, we do not want too many of those Chiefs, for we 
mean to make a working Body, not a talking Body, out of them. 
We mean that these Chiefs of Department shall form 77ie National 
Board of Administrations^ whose function it shall be to supervise the 
whole social activity of the country. Each Chief will supervise 
the internal affairs of his own department, and the whole Board 
control all those matters in which the General Public is in- 
terested. 

But just as all inferior officers this National Board will be 
nothing but a body of administrators; they will be merely 
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trusted agefUs to do a particular work ; they will be in no sense 
"governors " or " rulers ; " or, if anybody should choose to call their 
supervision and control "government," it will, at all events 
rather be a government over things than over men. For they will 
decree no laws. 

If a general law is thought expedient, one that will affect the 
people at large or those of any one department, then we suppose 
this National Board simply to agree on the general features of the 
measure, and thereupon entrust the drafting of the proper bill 
either to the Chief whose department it principally concerns, or 
what might be the usual course, to the Chief of the Judges. 
When this draft has been discussed and adopted, the Board will 
submit it to the people either of the whole country or of the de- 
partment, as may be, for their ratification. The National Board 
is thus no lawmaker, therefore no " govemmenti* but an executive 
body strictly. 

But how shall we exact that responsibility on whichwe laid so 
much stress; which we considered the very keystone of Demo- 
cracy ? That important question we have hitherto not touched 
upon at all, for the simple reason that there is absolutely nothing 
in the tendency of things that can guide us to any solution. The 
constantly reiterated demands of the working-classes and their 
mode of procedure in their own affairs teach us what course they 
will pursue as to Appointments, Tenure of Office, and the Passage 
of laws, but nothing definite about Remooals. And yet this point 
is second to none in importance : How shall we prevent these 
Foremen, Superintendents, and especially the Chiefs of Depart- 
ments, from being at any time the masters of the situation 9 

Well, the writer of this can say how it may be accomplished, 
but does not at all pretend to say, how it will be done. 

Experience has shown that responsibility to many is, in ordinary 

cases, no responsibility at aU. We therefore hold that, if 

these directing functionaries are to be made responsible for their 

work, they must he made responsible to some one person. But who 

is the proper one person ? 

We noticed that every directing officer should be responsible 
not alone for the work he himself does, but also for the work of 
his subordinates. He must see to it that they do their work welL 
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Is not this a sufficiently good reason why eveiy directing official 
should be given the right instantly to dismiss any one of his sub- 
ordinates for cause assigned ; inefficiency being, as already stated, 
the very best of causes. When, then, a foreman was inefficient, he 
would be removed instantly, without trial, by his superintendent ; 
he, again, might be removed by his bureau-chief— /^r^/x far 
abuse of power in removif^g the foreman ;— this bureau-chief, again, 
by his department-chief. 

But the latter official, to whom shall he be responsible? Some 
would say, to the whole Body of Administrators. And yet the 
very obvious objection might be raised to such an arrangement, 
that it would really be no responsibility, for are not these adminis- 
trators all equals, and interested in upholding each other in 
power? 

Suppose we make every Department-Chief liable to removal by 
the whole body of his subordinates. That is to say, suppose 
that, whenever the workers of a given department, inclusive of 
Foremen, Superintendents, and other officials, become dissatisfied 
with their Chie^ they all meet in their different localities and 
vote on the dismissal of that Chie^ and that he be considered 
removed from office the moment the collective judgment of 
the whole department is known, if that judgment be adverse to 
him. Then the Bureau-Chiefs immecUately proceed to elect 
another Chief of Department who can be removed in like manner, 
if he should not suit the workers. 

That feature, then, of the plan we have sketched which must be 
chained to the personal bias of the writer of this is, that, while the 
subordinates elect, the superiors dismiss, lliis, feature, we hold 
will divide power between skill and numbers in the proper pro- 
portion. We deem it a pretty good application of die famous 
proposition of Harrington in his " Oceana^'* who wanted power 
divided on the principle which governs two children in fairly 
dividing a cake : that the one halves the cake, while the other 
chooses its portion. This feature will create perfect harmony 
between responsibility on one hand and subordination on the 
other. The Foremen elect their Superintendent, but the moment 
he is elected, he is independent of them \ how else could he be 
responsible for himself and for them to his superior? But by 
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making the Chief of all in each department responsible to all his 
subordinates, we have vindicated the ultimate rule of that im- 
personal Power : Public Opinion. 

One point yet remains unnoticed. Can the foreman also 
dismiss any of his workers for inefficiency or other cause ? It will 
easily be seen that this is a quite different matter from the 
dismissal of a directing official. When the latter is removed, he 
is simply put back among the rank and file, until elevated by a 
new election. He has no right to his office. But whereto could 
a worker be removed? He must be employed somewhere. Of 
course, there must be some kind of remedy by which Society 
could protect itself against any rebellious or negligent worker. 
For such cases a trial by his comrades might be provided, the 
issue of which might be removal to a lower grade or some sort of 
compulsion. 

Now, is this not Democracy ? 

It is certainly Administration hy the People, Every citizen will 
actually help in administering affairs by having something con- 
siderable to say about who is to be his immediate superior. This 
feature is really the greatest of all, by far ; it provides a kind of 
a primary election which is not child's play. And that it wiU 
work well in practice, the Catholic Church may teach us : cardinals 
elect the Pope ; priests nominate their bishops, and monks their 
abbots. That church, by-the-way, — ^the most ingenious of human 
contrivances— can teach us many a lesson, and we are fools if we 
do not profit by them. 

Such a system as that we have sketched insures Equality. \\ 
will not make all equally wise in all matters, but it wiU destroy all 
irresponsible power, abolish every trace of dependence on 
individuals. All authority will be a public trust ; whenever there 
is Subordination on the one hand, there is on the other Responsi- 
bility. Instead of a slavish subjection to anybody's autocratic 
will, there will be loyal submission by all to the common imper- 
sonal superior. This by no means implies negation of all impulse^ 
all initiative from those who are the wiser, for equality is not 
likeness \ it rather is synonymous with variety^ just as the same 
soil in freedom produces all kinds of trees. 

Such a system, finally, establishes the best security for the besi 
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administration; it will furnish us those '^ real rulers " for whom 
Carlyle yearned. Here, again, we can appeal to the experience of 
the Catholic Cturc^. which knows how so to possess herself of her 
priests that they are as wise, acute, and pusnmg for her as the 
most consummate man of the world is for his own interests. 

But Public Opinion — the organic opinion of ihe people, not 
what they separately think, — the Public Conscience, will rule 
^Mtfe '* real rulers." 

In three ways this impersonal Power will assert itself : by the 
referendum^ by giving or refusing those highest in authority a vote 
of confidence, and, last though not least, by and through the 
public journals. 

Our journals have really a far more representative character 
than Congress or Parliament, and, further, they are '' representa- 
tives" in constant session. True^ they do not represent the 
people, for they represent in no sense the working-classes — these 
are as yet to all intents and purposes perfectly dumb ; but they 
represent very well our comfortable classes, our autocrats, the 
** Messrs. Six-per-cent" This will all be dianged in the Co- 
operative Conmionwealth. 

Some will here remark : " If newspapers are, also, to be collective 
property, as we suppose they are, and published only by public 
authority, we do not see much chance for any opinion, aside 
from 'official' opinion, to assert itself." 

Let us observe that our present journals have three functions : 

First, they are n^ze^jpapers. To gather and give the news is 
their principal object And that is the main reason why they 
represent the well-to-do classes, exclusively, for it takes lots of 
money to get the news. 

Next, they are public criers. They devote, in fact, most of 
their columns to pushing and puffing all sorts of private enter- 
prises. 

Lastly, there is a little space left for '' editorials," in which gar- 
rulous writers, in the pay of the " Messrs. Six-per-cent.," do the 
thinking for their employers ; since they represent mediocrity, it 
goes without sajdng, that it is very ordinary thoughts they furnish, 
none very exciting — ^narcotic, radier. 

M 
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In the Coming Commonwealth the first two Amctions will be 
separated from the one last mentioned. 

There will probably in every community be published ari 
official journal which will contain all announcements of a pub- 
lic nature and all the news, gathered in the most efficient manner 
by the aid of the national telegraph service, but no comments 

But we are assured that besides these there will also be pub- 
lished many private journals, true champions of principles and 
measures. True, the printing press will be a collective institution 
— ^but it will be open to everyone. 

Anyone — ^whatever unpopular opinions he may entertain, how- 
ever hostile to the administrators he may be — ^will be entitled to 
have anything decent printed, provided he is ready to pay for 
the work done, or to guarantee by himself or friends that the 
cost will be defrayed. Of course, a line must be drawn some- 
where, as has at all times and in all countries been done. Public 
Opinion has always insisted upon, that there is something it 
will not tolerate — and so it probably will always be, and so if 
ought to be. 

Someone has happily characterised Carlyle as the man who 
''brought us out of the Egypt of shams into the desert and — left 
us there." Carlyle did a splendid work in bringing us out of the 
shams of representative parliamentarism, but he was sadly mis- 
taken when he wanted us to go back to the forms of the Middle 
Ages. The " Eternal Silences " have decreed Democracy, which 
in the fulness of time will transform the party-ridden American 
and British peoples into self-assertive peoples, transform the geese 
into eagles. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
IN THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 

*' Oar judicial system : a technical one, invented for the creation of 
costs. "—Romilly, 

" Distinguished pleaders defeat justice while establishing points of 
\aL^,''—**Frazer's Mag^" Nov,, '79 

** There never was such an infernal cauldron as that Chancery on the 
&ce of the earth ! Nothing but a mine below it on a busy day in term 
time, with all its records, rules, and precedents collected in it, and 
every functionary belonging to it also, high and low, upward and down- 
ward, from its son the Accountant-General to its father the Devil, and 
the whole blown to atoms with ten thousand hundredweight of gun* 
powder, would reform it in the least t ^—Charles Dickens. 

IT b evident that in the Co-operative Commonwealth there will 
be &r less litigation than now. Everyone familiar with the 
business of our Courts knows that cases arising from contract 
contribute by far the largest part of that business. If these were 
extirpated, if our Courts had to deal only with cases of torts and 
criminal cases, the great majority of our high-prized lawyers,* now 
crowded with " business," would have to seek pastures new. Now, 
such cases will in the new Commonwealth necessarily be, if not 
entirely done away with, immensely reduced, at all events, on 
account of its taking all enterprises of any social account into its 
own hands. As to criminal cases* we may be pretty sure that 
they will diminish materially. 

Probably nearly all the cases brought before the national courts 
for determination will be those arising between the Trades-unions, 
Guilds, Corporations, or whatever they will be called, and their 
members, or between the Guilds themselves, or, finally, between 
them and the Departments. 

Further, when discussing the referendum^ we remarked that its 
introduction would naturally tend to reduce considerably the bulk 
of our statute-law and to prevent frequent changes in the same. 

* In tht United Sutei a " Uvryer ** U barrister aa well aa solicitor* 

N — 9 
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The immense reduction in the subject matter of legislation 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph, and, more than all, the 
wiping out of the American State-jurisdictions, will contribute 
materially to the same end. Americans are now in matters of 
legislation pretty much m the condition France was in before 
her Great Revolution. Her laws, it was said, were changed as 
as often as were her post-horses ; they may be said to change laws 
as often as we do railroad-cars. 

Under the future Social Order we may hope to have a handy, 
compact, and yet accurate and comprehensive code of lasting 
statutes, so that the requirements of law will not needs be a 
mystery to anybody for ever after. 

And yet, though such a change in itself will be of far-reaching 
importance, it will constitute but a small fraction of that revolution 
which the two principles of Collective Control and Democracy will 
bring about in our judicial system. For that which gives value to 
all laws is the method of administering them \ and that method wiU 
itself be reuoluiumised. 

In the first place, the present method of administering justice is 
that of Warfare. The method makes of the profession of law the art 
of gaining a victory ; of a Court of Justice a battieground ; it uses 
witnesses as soldiers and rules, precedents and technicalities as 
weapons and engines of war. Without perceiving this you cannot 
possibly reconcile the professional code of the lawyer with personal 
morality. 

Listen to this code : 

If a lawyer wins a case by superior vigilance, he has done Just 
what his duty requires of him, even if he knows he is on the wrongs 
side* 

It is a proper move for a lawyer, adroitiy to lead his adversary 
away from unassailable legal positions, or manoeuvre him out of 
superiority of evidence. 

A lawyer must steer around, must dodge the law against him. 

A lawyer should see to it, if he may not surprise his adversary, 
or even thejudge^ into some action which will render a new trial 
probable should the verdict be against him ; /i. make the judge 
overrule an objection by stating a flimsy ground^ while he conceals 
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the trae one. Indeed, our shining lights of the bar do daily act 
on the comprehensive rule, that they may do anything to gain the 
victory, except suborning witnesses and forging precedents. 

This code of the profession becomes perfectly comprehensible 
in the light of the theory that a lawsuit is a campaign of war. In 
&ct, it cannot be defended on any other ground than the one 
which allows perfidy and deceit in war. A general must vanquish 
the enemy by all means, and in the same way it is made the duty 
of the most conscientious counsel, after he is retained, to have 
this thought steadily in his mind : " How shall I bring the judge 
and the jury to decide for my client ? How can I cripple and 
obstruct my opponent ? How can I make my case appear to have 
the law on its side?" without for a moment inquiring into the 
justice of his case. To this miserable theory, that the profession 
of law is the art of warfare, of strategy, and manoeuvnng, is due, 
exclusively, the spoliation, the evasion, the failure of justice, almost 
synonjrmous with law 

Thus it explains why the profession so persistently sticks to the 
cumbrous jury-system and to the unanimity of twelve jurors. 

By the way, do you know why there always must be exactly 
twelve? Lord Coke, the aposde of the Anglo-Saxon lawyer 
enlightens you : because there were twelve apostles, and twelve 
tribes of Israel 1 1 1 

Whenever you find a lawyer with a poor case, you can be sure 
that nothing will make him waive his grand Constitutional right to 
a jury. He has been taught that the lawyer must use as allies 
even the erroneous prejudices, even the ^noranu of mankind. 
Then there is the delicious uncertainty about the verdict of a 
petit jury, which exactly chimes in with the warfare idea. There 
is a chance for the verdict in his £eivour, for a disagreement, and, 
lastly, for a new trial. Hence such rhetorical laudations as this : 
*' No better tribunal has yet been devised than a jury of twelve 
intelligent, honest, and fair-minded men." Any suggestion that 
three such men, with a majority to decide, would do as well, is 
frowned down by the profession. For — ^that would very much 
dimimsh ike chances,'^ 

* An article, *Mathe Junr Syttem ft Failare 7 ' in the CMiiMy, of iSSa, By Albeit 
Stickoey, whom our reedera know from ft former chftpter, it worth pemaftl. 
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Again, to this theory that it is the duty of the profession to 
fight battles and win victories is due the fact that the decision of 
a case very seldom hinges on a statute-law and general maxims of 
equity, but almost always on some precedent — ^that is, some similar 
case, preserved in one or other of the thousand American or 
English "Reports." 

The citizen who supposes that the " law " he is governed by is 
the sidiute-law of his State is very much in error. The statute- 
law is the most insignificant fraction of the laws. The '' law " is 
something no lawyer can learn in a lifetime, both on account of 
the bulk of the Reports (to which in America alone a hundred 
volumes are added yearly) and because he never can be absolutely 
certain what is good and what bad law. 

But, even if a judge should be told all the decisions on a given 
point that are valid^ he has no guide in them at all. There stand 
the decisions in two rows : on one hand, those in which a ques- 
tion has been decided one way ; on the other, those where the 
decision has been the contrary way — length of rows as nearly 
equal as the heart could wish. He takes his choice, and either 
way he bows to the name of some " learned " judge^ some " au- 
thority I " 

The fatal conclusion thus is, that our administration of justice 
depends upon caprice. The profession divines^ rather than as- 
certains, the law. And all our legislation, in spite of all codes 
and all " reforms,'* is, by the address of lawyers, made to rest on 
precedents. 

Why? 

Because the theory ot warfare requires snares rather than 
guides ; it requires as much uncertainty^ connected with as much 
precision as possible. To say that lawyers have no interest in 
the uncertainty of the law is to say that glaziers have no interest 
in the breaking of windows. Because precedents are their 
engines of warfare, our lawyertt tenaciously cling to them and have 
a horror for broad principles. Tbey unwittingly consider that a 
virtue, which furthers thf peculiar sinisier interests of their class. 
The same theory, also^ requires the innumerable technicalities, 
rules, and forms that Viavc as little to do with justice as Enghsh 
wigs and gowns \uMk. The Constitutions of the States of the 
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Union really perpetrate a witticism when they guarantee '' com- 
plete justice, conformably to the laws," for these laws silently 
assume these slippery rules and subtilties. To guarantee complete 
justice conformably to ruUs that thwart justice is like guaranteeing 
liberty inside locks and keys and shackles. 

From this warfare-theory follows another great evil — an out- 
rage upon every idea of justice. A war demands money, much 
money. No man, therefore, can commence or defend a lawsuit 
without a replete pocketbook. It is one of the most expensive 
speculations he can venture into, and the longest purse is pretty 
sure to win. 

The paper-constitutions of the States pompously guarantee 
** justice freely and without purchase, completely and without 
denial, promptly and without delay." Instead of that, this war 
fare theory gives us the triple-headed monster of Expense, Vexa- 
tion, and Delay. 

Andy lastly, this warfare theory has a demoralising effect on the 
lawyer. It gives far more credit to him who wins a bad case 
than to him who wins a good one. It compels our legal 
men to be partisans, to be what Jeremy Bentham sneer- 
ingly called them — "Messrs. Eitherside." There is no 
radical difference between that "representative of the bar" who 
for a fancy fee is the partisan of one party to-day, against him 
perhaps to-morrow — an advocate of one theory one moment, its 
opponent the next moment — and the common pettifogger. The 
latter is simply an irregular guerilla. Wliat do we say of the 
soldier who is to-day in one camp, in another to-morrow ? The 
rules which this theory makes obligatory on the lawyet, the arts 
he must practise, if practised in any other position would be 
deemed dishonourable. 

And the study and practice of the law under this method 
cripples the lawyer intellectually. Take him who has raised 
himself to the summit of learning by wooing that "jealous 
mistress," the law, with "twenty years' lucubrations," the con- 
dition fixed by authorities. In what has he become "learned?" 
In the conceit of centuries and the debris of society. Buckle 
is right : " Learning " serves Ignorance as much as it does Pro- 
gress. 
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Take, next, the successful practitioner. What does he gain by 
" establishing points of law ? " — some of which are as unprofitable 
as the mediaeval puzzle : How many souls can dance on the point 
of a needle ? " He becomes alert — ^smart, undoubtedly. But the 
practice of law has the same effect as the action of the grind- 
stone ; it narrows the mind as well as sharpens it Especially is 
that the case with practitioners who devote themselves to special 
branches of the law. They get to have a positive aversion to 
enlarged views, and care no more for the interests of mankind 
beyond the narrow limit of their pursuit than the man who spends 
his life in putting on the heads of pins. 

And yet the indifference of legal men to the public welfare — as 
long as there are cases to try — ^by no means keeps them away 
from public affairs. On the contrary, a lawyer takes as naturally 
to politics as a duck to water, simply because politicans and 
lawyers are equally intriguers. The consequence is that their 
vicious maxims, antiquated sjrstems, and contracted views are 
carried over into the broad field of goi emmental affairs, taking 
the place of enlarged views suitable tc the situation and height 
of the times. Lawyers as a rule make the laws, although a super- 
stition prevails that this is the work of the people ; but it is an 
absurdity beyond measure that no executive officer, in purely 
administrative matters, can take a step without consulting a 
cramped, in such afiairs essentially ignorant, law-officer, placed at 
his elbow. 

In the second place, it is a part of the method that the judges 
make law for the people 

What are those precedents we mentioned, which make up by 
for the greater part of the law the people are governed by, and 
which, in America alone, are manufactured at the rate of a hundred 
volumes yearly ? They are nothing but " judge made law," " coun- 
terfeit law," in the words of Bentham. Of such "law," here one 
example only : 

The national Constitution of the Union provides that no State 
shall pass any law impairing the obligation of contracts. Chief 
Justice Marshall, by lawyers sumamed "the Great," took upon 
himself to say — ^in Uie celebrated Dartmouth College case — that 
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this provision should be so construed cu to prohibiiihe people from 
altering charters and withdrawing privities ^ granted by themselves 
to corporations. And such is the law since that '* great" decision 
was promulgated. 

No, one more instance, for it is too interesting to omit Do 
you know why Christianity is a part of the Common Law of our 
country ? Because an English judge, Lord Mansfield, mistrans- 
lating two words of a dictum of somebody in the Z5th century, 
called ancien scripture (Norman French, meaning : ancient writ- 
ingy-'' holy scnpture ! ! 1" 

And this extraordinary power of judges means that they can 
provide a law for cases after they arise. As Bentham said: 
'' They proceed with men as men proceed with dogs. When 
your dog does something you want to break him o( you wait till 
he does it and then you thrash him for it That is what judges 
do to suitors whom they make reluctant heroes of a leading case." 
They thus exercise a power which is expressly forbidden to the 
legislators. 

But that is not all. 

The people's "representatives" pass a certain law. The 
people obey it and act under it. Afterwards a judge delivers 
himself of this piece of wisdom to some poor wretch whom he 
has got within his jurisdiction : '* I declare that law to be »^ law 
at all You were presumed to know that all the time. When 
you acted under this so-called law, you did so at your peril" Is 
not that to make the minister of the law superior to the law itself? 
Certainly it is. Hear Horatio Seymour, in an article in the North 
American Review: ''The great distinguishing feature of our gov- 
ernment, where we stand alone among the peoples of the earth, 
is placing the judiciary above the executive and the lawmaking 
power." 

Yes, and above the people in their organic capacity. The fate 
of the constitution which the people of California lately adopted 
may lead us to doubt, if it is possible for the people in tfieir 
primary capacity to frame an organic laWy that will not be so mis- 
construed by judges as to defeat the very purposes they sought to 
accomplish. 

Against lawyers and judges, then, the people are a cipher. Let 
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the people signify their will in a way they think cannot be mis- 
construed — ^the judges come with their dignified countenance^ 
saying : *' You, people, do not at all know what you will, for you 
will quite the contrary of what you have said" Some people talk 
of priestcraft and ascribe all sorts of horrors to it 1 The priest- 
hood that is dangerous may not be the one that preaches on 
Sundays, but the *' learned " ones to whom on weekdays law and 
reason, justice and the public welfare are merely subjects of play 
or caprice. 

Now we can say for certain that under the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth this method will be radically changed — our two 
Socialist principles will not permit its continuance. We may oe 
certain, 

Firsts that judges will not be allowed to make counterfeit laws. 

That will be a necessary consequence from the democratic 
principle, that what the people have not sanctioned is not law. 
Every case will be decided on its merits — according to the law 
as the people have sanctioned it, without regard to any precedenis 
whatsoever. 

Precedents, then, the dry worthless historical knowledge on 
which legal men have constructed their sham-science, called 
''jurisprudence," will thus be swept away under their feet, as was 
done in France by the Revolution and the Code Napoleon. That 
this code has been covered up with new precedents, twenty times 
as voluminous as itself, by the lawyers having commenced their 
refinements over again, thus clogging the wheels of justice as much 
as before, is due to the suppression of the principle of 
democracy. 

Second^ it will follow, even more necessarily, that judges will no 
longer be permitted to nullify lawSy since in the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth what the pec^le have sanctioned is law. 

This monstrous guardianship of the judiciary over the people, 
dictating to them and their representatives, as last resort, what is 
law and what lawbreaking, which also Jefferson denounced as 
undemocratic, and of which the British Constitution, that we 
otherwise have tried so faithfully to copy, knows nothing, will 
cease to " distinguish us among the peoples of the earth," 
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We may be assured, 

Thirds that the whole tribe of lawyers will he abolished and 
irith them the whole warfare-theory and all its quibbles will be 
swept away. 

The New Order, with its practical economic organisation of all 
public affairs, will have no use whatever for our '* Messrs. Either- 
side.'' Abolish the warfare, and the profession of the lawyer is 
next to useless. 

Lawyers are now necessary evils — necessary on account of our 
method of administering justice, just as the old Roman lawyers 
were necessary because in Rome a suit was a religious rite, 
requiring ceremonies that only could be performed by the 
initiated. So because, and Ofily because, a lawsuit is now a war- 
fare and because technicalities and precedents are mysteries to 
the uninitiated ; finally, because of the innumerable conflicting 
personal interests, we undoubtedly could not at present very weh' 
dispense with lawyers. 

But when this multiplicity of interests is done away with and 
the present method of administering justice torn up by the roots, 
then their occupation will be gone. And the Coming Common- 
wealth is not likely to squander the public treasuies on unless 
functionaries. 

Fourth To sue for justice will be absolutely costless. 

That is easily done, as soon as lawyers are abolished 

" But if justice be free, all will avail themselves of it and there 
will be no end to litigation." 

Is then an appeal to law worse than a trespass ? The New 
Order will not so consider it j it will consider the least injury to 
any of its citizens an injury to itself. Give me a licence to do any 
person at pleasure the minutest wrong conceivable ; allow me to 
pour a drop of water upon his head against his will — that person 
is my slave. Our Commonwealth will know what a groundless 
suit means : it will know of no such thing as a frivolous one. 
Besides, it is the modem sparing justice that feeds iniquity. Be 
assured, that swift and unbending justice, with the fining of 
malicious or litigious complainants, will check litigation. 

But it is natural that inquiries should not yet be satisfied. 
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They will ask : " What kind of precedure, then, will the Co- 
operative Commonwealth introduce ? So far you have only been 
tearing down the present system, except that you have promised 
us one positive achievement — to-wit, a handy, intelligible volume 
of laws. What system, now, will take the place of the incubus 
you have relieved us of ? ** 

We remark here, as we did when the economic administration 
under Socialism was discussed, that Socialists have no ready-made 
plan to lay down for the guidance of those who will be called 
upon to organise the Coming Commonwealth, least of aU a 
detailed plan. They must be guided by their own judgment, the 
then condition of affairs, and the temper of the people. But we 
grant that we ought to show, if but in the merest outlines, how 
the New social Order may get along without lawyers tolerably 
well Only bear in mind, that Socialism is not responsible for the 
system we shall suggest 

It will be observed, that of our present machinery almost every- 
thing has been thrown overboard except statutes and fudges. 

We assume, that the New Commonwealth cannot dispense with 
judges; we do not mean our present lawyer-ysAg^ (their 
'^ services ** will certainly be dispensed with), but men especially 
trained to judicial functions, as others are trained to theirs. The 
notion which many within the Socialist ranks entertain, that 
justice can and ought to be dispensed by the "people," is one 
they would be radically cured of if they could have some years' 
experience in the trial of cases. Justice by the "people* would 
be mob-justice. It would be what " lynch " justice is now. 

We can give good reasons for such belief. True, in our 
Commonwealth there will be, as we have seen, no difficulty in 
ascertaining the law ; further, there will be little or no difficulty in 
interpreting i}cA law. But it requires, and will likewise in that 
Commonwealth require, some judgment to apply the law, and, 
what is the most important consideration of all, it requires a good 
deal of education and training to ascertain the truth where the &cts 
are in dispute, as they are nearly in every case. It is impossible to 
ascertain the truth without knowing how to estimate the force of 
evidence, and that knowledge cannot be acquired without having 
a Science of Evidence and having studied it as much as any other 
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science needs to be studied, and having learned the art how 
properly to apply it 

Men trained in that science, and trained to be exact logicians, 
will undoubtedly be needed, and they will occupy very distin- 
guished positions. 

We apprehend that, in the future Commonwealth, our sham 
** science " of jurisprudence, which in its essence is nothing but a 
" science " of precedents, will be supplanted with a true science 
of Evidence, something else than that confused collection of 
arbitrary rules, called "rules of evidence," which Jeremy Bentham 
many years ago so sharply and caustically criticised. 

Assuming, then, that we in our Commonwealth will have a 
body of trained judges, we shall also assume that they will form 
themselves into a Department like other functionaries, with their 
Chief among the Board of Administrators, whose peculiar lunction 
it possibly may be to draft all proposed laws. 

But we pass over to the particular task we have set ourselves : 
the procedure in case of a lawsuit 

Just as little Switzerland will furnish us a model of really 
popular democratic administration in the " referendum," so it is 
possible that little Denmark will furnish us a model of popular 
administration of justice in her so-called "Courts of Conciliation," 
which have been in existence in that country since 1828, and 
during that period have given immense satisfaction, so much so, 
indeed, that similar Courts have to a certain extent been adopted 
by other countries in Europe. The distinguishing feature of 
those Courts is that no lawyers are allowed there. All suits whatso- 
ever, without regard to the amounts involved, must, in the first 
place, be brought before these Courts. The judge takes down 
the oral complaint of the plaintiff and the oral defence of the 
defendant and renders judgment accordingly. If, however, 
either of the parties is dissatisfied with the judgment, the 
judge refers the case to the regular Courts, in which Courts, 
however, no other evidence is allowed to be introduced but that 
which was laid before the judge sitting in the Court of Concilia- 
tion. 

A vast amount of litigation is settled yearly by these Courts, 
because it is the duty of the judge to explain the laws governing 
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the particular case to the pardes, and also^ undoubtedly, because 
lawyers are excluded. 

Our Commonwealth would do very well in following this 
Danish models and only improve on it in making the judgment of 
such a Court conclusive on the parties. Tiiis would fulfill the 
most important requirement, namely, render lawyers superfluous, 
and taking down the verbal statements of the parties would 
dispense with the useless lying "pleadings" of our present 
system. 

But the Coming Commonwealth might in another way utilise 
that model, by ingrafting some of its features on another mode of 
determining suits at law which is undoubtedly becoming more and 
more popular. We refer to Arbitration, which at present would 
be far more used than is the case, if the tendency to resort to it 
were not constantly obstructed by our lawyers, who naturally 
enough consider it an inferior commodity — something like neck- 
beef. 

Suppose the plaintiff in a given suit were required to select one 
of the Commonwealth's judges, who would take down his own 
statements and those of his witnesses and then notify the defen- 
dant of the commencement of such a suit. He on his part 
would select another of the judges, who would proceed in a like 
manner. These two judges would then confer together, giving 
each other the benefit of their views of the law on the basis of 
the statements taken down, which would be legal evidence, 
subject to cross-examination, however, in case of discrepancy. 
If the two could not agree on a decision, they would then select 
a third judge, and the decision of the majority would be 
the judgment. The same proceedings might very well obtain in 
criminal cases, the judge representing the State being selected by 
the judges of the district from among themselves. 

If it be objected that trials then would lose their publicity, we 
answer, first, that arbitrations now are mostly private, and, next, 
that publicity is often more subversive of justice than otherwise. 
Wrongs to women are by publicity often aggravated rather than 
remedied. And administration of justice is by it not infrequently 
turned into a mighty abettor of the blackmailer. 

We said that our Commonwealth might improve upon the 
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Danish model by making the judgment of the trial-judge con- 
clusive on the parties. We mean that 

There can be no doubt that the expense and interminable 
delay of our lawsuits are mainly due to the many appeals. This 
expense and delay are, also, the reason why in most of the States 
we find so many appellate Courts constantly being established at 
the instance oflawyerSy of course, and never once an appellate 
Court abrogated, for do not lawyers want expense and delay ?" 

Why not dispense entirely with appeals uihlr the system of 
arbitration suggested f 

What is the philosophy of appeals ? 

By no means that the appellate judge is better fitted to render 
a righteous judgment, for, not being face to face with the parties 
and their witnesses, he evidently is not 

No, the first reason of appeals is that the trial-judge may have 
somebody to stand in awe ^ so to speak. But the judges of 
the future Commonwealth, being freely selected by the parties, 
certainly need no one to stand in awe of. 

A second reason of appeals to higher Courts is that the inter- 
pretation of the laws may be uniform. 

That, however, might be accomplished just as effectually, and 
much more conveniently, by a provision that the judges shall 
inform their Chief of all cases and their particulars, where a dis- 
agreement has taken place ; next, of the cases where they have 
deviated from the strict law in favour of equity and of all points 
arising not yet provided for by law. 

We say " deviated from the strict law,'* for the judges should 
have discretion. No law should be inflexible. It would be well 
to readopt the old maxim of the Roman law : " Sumtnufn jus^ 
summa injuria " (" the strict law is often the height of injustice "), 

The Chief would then approve or disapprove of the judgment 
rendered, or of the deviation firom the law, resorted to — a sort of 
reprimand or otherwise — ^and introduce amendments to the exist- 
ing laws, if thought proper. But the judgment below would stand 
as rendered^ and neither the judgments nor disapprovals should 
ever become precedents, or we should soon again be in the 
meshes of the lawyers. Nothing would be law that has not bun 
submitted to the people and obtained their sanction. 
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Under such a procedure there would not be tiie least excuse 
for the infamous bail system. Infamous, because there is hardly 
a crime so great but that under that system a rich man can get 
out on bail and have the inestimable privilege of being at liberty 
to collect evidence in his favour and otherwise prepare for his 
defence ; and because there is, on the other hand, hardly a mis- 
demeanour so trivial but that a poor man cannot get out without 
bail. In£unous, because poor innocent witnesses are under that 
system doomed to spend weeks and months in jaiL There will 
be no excuse for it under our procedure, for all cases can under it 
be decided quickly. 

Just as the United States is the worst party-ridden of all 
countries, so it certainly is the must lawyer-ridden one. And the 
lawyer-class are the most mischievous of all classes, the one that 
most clogs the wheels of progress. When the Supreme Powers 
issue their decree that the Established Order is at an end, then 
with the Messrs, Six-percent, must go their retainers, the Messrs 
Eitherside and lawyer-judges. It is even more important to 
insist upon their taking back-seats here, where they claim to be 
the people's guardians, than in England, where they have never 
ventured to deny the nation the right to change its institutions at 
its pleasure. 

On the other hand, the very principle of Democracy demands 
competent and qualified judges^ the more so as the very highest oi 
the social activities is to see justice done. We may also rest 
assured that the Guilds and Departments of the New Common- 
wealth will insist on trained functionaries to whom to submit their 
differences for arbitration. When legal training is freed from 
legal cobwebs, then we shall have naturat procedure instead oi 
tei:hnical procedure. 




CHAPTER X. 
WOMAN IN THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 

" The only school of genuine moral sentiment is society between 
Equals.**— /<?A« 5. Mill 

" Work is withheld from woman in theory, only to be more harshly 
and clumsily inflicted in practice."— Value of Lift. 

* Why is she constituted a woman at all ?— Merely that she may b^ 
come a sort of second-rate man? "—"^ii^/fl^r and fVoman's RigktsJ* 
•* QuarUrly Journal ofScUncei^ Nov. , 1878. 

THE position of Woman — of that half of humanity out of 
whose wombs the coming generations issue — ^has generally 
been taken as the measure of a people's advancement 

Yet, woman has hitherto always been a stepchild, is even so 
now, and in the United States, in spite of the boasted " chivalry." 
If the man of toil is to be pitied, much more, indeed, is the toiling 
woman ; if a husband suffers from an unhappy marriage, much 
more a wife ; and the distance between the greatest man and the 
lowest slave has always been far less than between the high- 
placed lady and the woman of the street. If the Co-operative 
Commonwealth would not be likely to effect a vast improvement 
in the lot of woman, it would not be worth hoping for. 

We have good grounds for expecting that she will under the 
coming order of things be raised as far above her present position 
as the woman of the Middle Ages was elevated above her sister of 
Ancient Greece or Rome. 

Yet, bear in mind that Socialism, in its essence, has to do with 
economic relations. There is no Socialist Marriage or Family Life ; 
we may add, there is no Socialist Education or Morals, but neither 
is there any Socialist Politics or Justice. Nevertheless, Socialism 
will, as we saw, revolutionise the administration of Affairs and of 
Justice. This will be done by a direct effort ; by discarding the 
present machinery and contriving other instruments^ suitable to 

o 
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Quite otherwise in the Co-operative Commonwealth. I^re 
woman will become a functionary, she will have suitable employ- 
ment given her, and be rewarded according to results, just the 
same as man. 

Suitable employment, mark you 1 Woman will there not take 
the place of man. The sexes will there keep pace with each other^ 
but — ^in accordance with the teaching of physiology — walk in 
different pathways. That will simply mean that the principle 
which is the basis of our civilisation — to wit. Division of Labour — 
will be extended so as to embrace both sexes. If that principle 
is good for man, why not for man and woman? Indeed, we 
shall find that this extension of Division of Labour will furnish 
the desideratum of the Coming Commonwealth: competent 
workers in every field of labour. Women will surely not be 
dragging behind, for we must remember that whatever of great- 
ness woman hitherto has accomplished she has achieved in 
violation of the conventional code, but Nature with equal laws 
always tends to diversity, 

** Will there be work enough for all women who choose to 
engage in public activities ? " you may ask. 

Why 1 even now, in this crude civilisation of ours, there is an 
abundance of work which woman only ought to do. Why should 
not our women insist on having female physicians (we do not 
mean surgeons) to attend them? Is that calling more un- 
womanly than nursing ? The Women's Hospitals in the United 
States whose medical stafis and students are women are most 
excellent institutions, and mark the coming change. 

And imagine once the innumerable humane institutions of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth 1 They will afibrd woman a 
thousand opportunities for the exercise of her peculiar natural 
gifts — we need only instance the Kindergartens, spread over the 
whole country, of which we shall have more to say in the next 
chapter. 

How will this affect woman? Just as it will man. 

As his becoming a public functionary will destroy the accursed 
dependence on the irresponsible will of some individual for a 
living which now obtains ; as it will make him a free-many so it 
will make her a free-woman. Woman now is dependent on 
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some man for a living : on father, or brother, or husband, or 
employer — ^that is why men arrogate to themselves to say what is 
woman's sphere. Destroy that dependence — ^we do not say make 
her fVidependent, for " independence " is not a Socialist word at 
all; all will be dependent on the Commonwealth and inter' 
dependent — give her the power of earning her own living at 
pleasure, and the economic equcdity of woman is achieved. 

But, midoubtedly, the idea that all women, even ''ladies," 
might come to earn their own living will shock many a '' chival- 
rous " gentlemen in these hypocritic times. What would life be 
to them without ''delicate and spiritual" women to whom to 
pay homage ? 

Well, the consideration that the equality which we advocate 
will hardly give us many female sailors or blacksmiths, ought to 
console them somewhat But we admit that they have some 
reason to be horrified. 

For these same persons generally fanqr that it is their appre- 
ciation that gives value to woman — a view not so very different 
from the Mohammedan view. In the Coming Commonwealth 
woman will certainly not, as now, form her character with the 
express aim of pleasing the man-fool. But she will have fuller 
opportunities than she ever yet has had of developing her 
specific gifts of womanhood. Then esteem will he substituted 
for vapid compliments. ^ 

However, diis power of earning her living does not mean 
that in the New Social Order all women, or even a majority of 
them, will be in the service of the public. Nothing will prevent 
the daughters from remaining at home, assisting their mothers 
or caring for their fathers, and nothing will compel married 
women to neglect their domestic a£fairs. It simply means that 
every woman will be enabled to earn her own living honourably 
and pleasantly whetuver she chooses so to do. And this power ia 
essential to the dignity of woman, whether married or single. 

After what we have said on Suffrage in other chapters, we need 
not dwell on that other, the principal demand of our " women's 
rights" champions, that women now should vote as much as 
men. 

We, of course, suppose that in the Coming Commonwealth 
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woman will be intrusted with the Suffrage to exactly the same 
extent as man — we say, advisedly, ^^ intrust," for, all these 
champions to the contrary. Suffrage isnofSL ^ right," nor is it a 
frwiUge, but a trust. 

But what would the mere power to cast a ballot help woman 
now, supposing it were given to her? Suffrage is one of those 
things which are so very valuable when you have not got it, 
and so very worthless when you have. The ballot has proven 
anything but a magic wand to the toiling workingmen, and 
it would still be more impotent in the hands of toiling 
women. 

The ballot would not bring strength to the lightless eye or 
the thin hand of the needlewoman of this age of competition ; it 
would not remove the causes which now make woman prefer 
almost any marriage to working for a living. It might enable 
her to say a word about laws of divorce, but would not enable 
her to support herself when divorced. Tlie ballot in her hand 
might suppress lewd houses, but would not prevent men from 
leading victims to the altar of their passions like sheep to the 
slaughter-bench. 

Neither are we blind to the consideration that if woman could 
exercise the suffrage to-morrow with the State as at present 
constituted, the result would in all likelihood be detrimental to 
progress, for it is undeniable that they, taken as a whole, are 
fax more conservative, even reactionary — ^no fault of theirs, though 
-—than men. In the words of Admiral Maxse: ^' Those who 
think unorthodox — ^that is, unusual — ^thoughts, they (/.^., women of 
of the present time) believe to be wicked. They turn instinc- 
tively from all initiative movements. Even superior women 
rarely have sympathy with the struggles which determine the life 
of a nation. They are only interested in public affairs within the 
limits of the parish.'' But in the Coming Commonwealth all 
these objections will disappear, for they can all be shown to be 
due to their one-sided education. 

Let us, however, give credit to these persistent'* women's-rights 
agitators for one thing. We are told, that in some settlements on 
the African coast free negroes are taunted by the slaves with 
having no white man to look after them. That so many of our 
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women have got beyond the standpoint of those slaves is in the 
main due to those agitators. 

But for woman to expect that her emancipation will be worked 
out before that of man is altogether illusive. And this is a 
sufficient reason why all agitators for women's rights ought with 
enthusiasm to embrace Socialism, which will enable woman to 
right, herself, all her other wrongs. 

Take marriage. 

The New Order will necessarily, by the mere working of its 
economic principles, considerably modify that relatioa And is 
that relation such an ideal one now, that it would be a sacrilege 
to touch it ? 

Is marriage not now, at bottom, an establishment for the 
support of the woman ? Is not maintenance the price which the 
husband pays for the appendage to himself? And because the 
supply generally exceeds the demand — ^that is, the effective demand 
— ^has woman not often to accept the offer of the first man who 
seems able to perform this pecuniary obligation of his ? 

This is rather a commercial view to take of this "holy" rela- 
tion, but is not, as a matter of fact, marriage regarded by altogether 
too many as a commercial institution ? Do not, in fact, the total 
of young women form a matrimonial market, regulated by Demand 
and Supply ? Nothing is more natural than that it should be so 
now. It is most human that, in our present Social order, parents 
as well as young women should look upon marriage, without 
prospects of subsistence, with horror. 

Now, the Co-operative Commonwealth will dissipate that horror. 
It will enable every healthy adult man and woman to marry when- 
ever they feel so inclined, without any present or prospective mis- 
givings in regard to their support or the proper education of 
children. Socialists are charged, ignorantly or insidiously, with 
attempting to destroy the fieunily. Why ! we want to enable every 
man and woman to form a happy fomily. 

Somebody may here interject, that it is very inexpedient for 
people to marry young, since they must necessarily be wanting in 
judgment To that we reply, that by ''young people" we mean 
developed, adult young people-— children will in a proper social 
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system remain in the care of their teachen tiD they have grown 
to maturity ; further, that nothing contributes so much to the 
chastity of a nation as the marriage of its young men as soon as 
possible after reaching the adult state ; and, lastly, that experience 
does not teach us that judgment in lore afiairs increases with 
growth in years. The fear of over-population consequent on eaify 
and universal marriages we have akeaAy shown to be baseless. 

Next, the Coming Commonwealth will destroy the matrimonial 
market 

When Wealth ceases to be a means of living by the labour of 
other people, and especially when an honourable and easy living 
b within her reach, we may suppose that a woman will rarely 
consent to marry for anything but love^ will no longer consent to 
be bought to be a piece of furniture of any Western Turk. Here, 
again, it is the power o£ earning that will confer true dignity on 
womanhood 

Again, this economical equality of woman will gready affect for 
the better her position as wife. 

Our marriage laws are the code of the stronger, made by lords 
for dependents. True, in many States of our Union some modifi- 
cations in mgard to property have been effected in favour of the 
wife. But even in that regard the enormity everywhere prevails 
that the wife as survivor of her husband has only a life-interest in 
the third part of their common estate, though she may have — and 
if she has been a farmer's wife certainly has— contributed fully as 
much to its acquisition as he. The husband, if he be the survivor, 
on the other hand, takes all her property. So that other injustice 
is everywhere law— that the wife, if the husband obtains a divorce 
from her, is driven homeless and penniless into the cold world ; 
while, if the husband be the sinner, she never will get more than 
a third of the common estate. 

But the essence of the wrong is, that fai law the wife is noting 
but the husband's property. Witness our scandalous actions for 
seduction, in which the husband sues for ** damages " for enticing 
away that which is his. Now the husband can say to his wife : 
** Your will is mine, and my will is my own." Now the wife must 
content herself with what her husband pleases to give her. In 
facta our system gives support to that &l]acy that a husband 
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** gives " hb wife money, as much as to that other fidlacy that the 
employer " gives " work to his employ^. 

"That is the reason,'' as John S. Mill says, '^why the family 
which should be a school of sympathy, tenderness, and loving 
forgetfiilness of self, is still oftener, as respects its chief, a school 
of wilfulness and overbearingness and unbounded self-indulgence ; 
the care for the wife and children being only care for them as 
part of the man's own interests and belongings." And all that 
because he is the " chief! " 

The New Order will make husband and wife— ^i^o/r, and it 
will do it simply by giving the -^t power of earning her living by 
fitting employment 

Not that Socialists, as we before remarked, expect a majority, 
or even a goodly number, of married women to earn their own 
living, in fact It is just because a great many of them are now 
compelled thus to work, that we can justly charge this capitalistic 
era with destroying family life. We emphatically hold, that it is 
the husband's province to provide for the necessities of his family 
(much more so in the coming Commonwealth, where it will be so 
much more easy to do it), and that the wife has done her full 
share of the common labour, when she manages her household 
properly. 

We simply want to see the wife invested with i\it potentiality of 
economic independence oi her husband, to be realised any time 
she sees fit. 

** But when the wills and wishes of these ' equals ' dash, who is 
to decide between them ? " 

It is only a delusion to suppose constant collisions between 
husband and wife when they are made the equals of each other. 
It is far more likely that equality will create mutual deference for 
each other's wishes and mutual concessions. That is the way 
equality works among men. Even now, honourable men — ^gentle- 
men — ^fear trespassing against each other, not the being trespassed 
against *'The only school of genuine moral sentiment is society 
between equals," as Mill says. Indeed, whenever man and wife 
are now really happy together, it is by ignoring and despising, not 
by asserting, the subordination of woman to man which they hold 
in theory. 
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Need we fear any lack of mutual concessions between two equal 
persons of opposite sexes who love each other ? Is it not exactly 
the function of love to make of two such persons one ' the true 
social unit ? — to create that most remarkable oneness where each 
merges his and her personality in the other ; where each gratifies 
himself or herself, the more they sacrifice themselves for each 
other ? And if, unfortunately, love does not make them one, isn't 
it absolute presumption for any outside power to declare that they 
sAaU be one, and that one — t^ husband} 

And that leads us to consider that the Coming Commonwealth 
will enable the divarced wife, also, to support herself by fitting 
employment 

As ^e effect of this, undoubtedly, will be to induce wives to 
seek divorce^ whenever they are unhappily mated, we shall here 
have to confiront the question : 

<< Does Socialism favour divorce ? and are Socialists free-lovers, 
as they are charged with being ? " 

We answer : Socialism, as an economic system, must only be 
charged with the consequences which may logically be drawn from 
its economic principles. Because Socialism will facilitate divorces, 
it follows not at all that it favours them. 

Again, Socialists are not free-lovers, in the popular acceptation 
of that term. 

The doctrine, that husband and wife should be at liberty to 
leave each other, and form other connections as caprice or incli- 
nation may dictate, we hold to be a dangerous doctrine, and one 
especially dreadful to women, so long as mostly every man has 
got a sultan in his body. Marriage is a most-needed test of man's 
love for woman, and when she stakes all her plans of life on his 
promise, he has contracted a series of weighty obligations that the 
Commonwealth should hold him to perform. 

Quite another thing is it, that Socialists generally hold, that 
there are many cases where a divorce is far preferable to the 
further cohabiting together of the parties. But we need not be 
Socialists to hold that view. 

Th\x& John S. Mill said: "Things never come" (with a 
married couple) '' to an issue of downright power on one side and 
obedience on the other, except where the connection altogether 
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is a mistake, and it wtmld be a blessing to both to be relieved from 
a/* And Mill was no free-lover and not a Socialist 

Jeremy Bentham said : ^' The interpretation which the law now 
enforces of the contract of marriage is : We shall not be at liberty 
to separate though hereafter we come to hate each other as now 
we love each other ! This is shocking." He, on the other hand 
considered it very sensible for the woman, in entering into the 
contract, to say to the man : '* If I give myself up to you, you 
shall not be at liberty to leave me without my consent,'* and 
right for the State to enforce such a contract Bentham, there* 
fore, would grant a divorce, whenever the wife should be a will- 
ing party — and Bentham war no free-lover nor a Socialist. 

Fickle^ the great German philosopher, held that man always 
entered into the marriage relation avowedly prompted by sexual 
passion. The chaste woman^ in submitting to her husband's em- 
braces, was really prompted by the like passion, but without ac- 
knowledging it, even to herself; without, in fact, being aware of it 
Her apparent motive in giving herself over to him is her love for 
him, her confidence in him. Fichte considered this veiling of 
woman's real by her apparent motive to be the essence and 
rationale of chastity^ explaining why mankind requires that virtue — 
imperatively — in a good woman, but not absolutely in a good man. 
He, therefore, would have divorces granted in all cases, where the 
wife for any cause desired it, and to the husband in case of adul- 
tery by her : for in either case it was evident that the wife's love 
for her husband had fled, and without love on her part she would 
degrade herself by connection with him and render the relation 
eoipso immoral 

It must be remarked, that Fichte by no means claimed, that 
love in a man is a fiction, but he maintained that his love is a 
growth during marriage, sown and nourished in him by his wife's 
love for and trust in him. 

Now, Fichte has not generally been considered a free-lover, 
and, though he may be looked upon as the forerunner of German 
Socialism, he cannot well be called a Socialist. 

We are thus in pretty good company, when we say that, where 
there is dislike between husband and wife, their union is an un- 
iTfikigated evil to both, and not least to their children, if they have 
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coDective control of all national afTairs. But Socialism will, also, 
have many indirect effects of vast consequence. Production and 
distribution of wealth being the roots of Society, they determine the 
soundness of its trunk and the qualify of its flowers and fruit. 
Hence it comes that Socialism, by refashioning economic relations, 
will regenerate Society throughout all its activities, and, more 
particularly, will have most marked effect on Woman, on Educa- 
tion, and on Morals. 

While, however, the influence of Social Co-operation in the 
other two respects will be a manifold one, as we shall after- 
wards see, Woman will be affected in a peculiarly simple, though 
not the less effective, manner. The Coming Commonwealth will 
place her on an equal footing with man, economically^ that is alL 

But here it is even more important than elsewhere to settle 
what we are to understand by "economic equality." We 
cannot do this better than by comparing the Socialist view with 
the demands of that persistent class of perons known aa 
"women's rights" champions, of whom Johns S. Mill was a 
representative. 

These latter demand that the avenues to all employments be 
opened as freely to women as they are to men — in oliier words^ 
they agitate ioxfree competition between the sexes. 

Well, we should say that the door to most industrial employ- 
ment hcu for a long time been open to women of the working 
classes. According to the United States Census of 1880 there 
were 632,000 women engaged in manufacturing, mechanical, and 
mining industries — one-sixth of the whole working force. In 
some industries the proportion is far greater — notably in the cotton 

mills, where there are considerably more women than men em- 
ployed. 

Have these women's-rights agitators ever contemplated the 
result? — which, under our present industrial system, simply is, 
that competition is rendered yet more savage ; that wages sink to 
a lower and lower level; that a whole family, on an average, 
comes to earn no more than the head of a family used to earn 
by himself. 

Of these 632,000 females many thousands were married women 
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and mothers of children. What kind of family life do th^ lead ? 
What kind of training do those children get? Ought we to 
hanker after more competition ? 

Again, of the force that used to be employed in the Census 
Bureau in Washington to work out the restilts of the last census, 
the great majority were women. It is a fact, notorious to those 
in a position to know, that these women performed their work 
in a very slovenly manner, evincing next to no interest in wha^ 
they were set to do. Would, on the other hand, not that kind 
of work have afforded an excellent trainmg school for aspiring 
young men, in every way far better fitted to perform it ? 

Now, we say that the worst that can befall both sexes is for 
woman to compete with man in maris work. We contend, with 
Mill, for equality \ but, against Mill, that woman should not become 
a second-rate man. That is to say, we again urge the vital dis- 
tinction, which is constantly overlooked, between being equcd and 
being alike. 

Woman is different from man in intellect, difierent from him 
in temperament, different from him in muscles. There is a 
peculiarity of construction in the bones of the pelvis and chest, 
which forbids her to be as much on her feet as man. We may 
further suggest certain notorious physiological facts that demand, 
in contrast to man, that woman shdl have aperiodic rest o^ say, 
three days every four weeks. 

In other words, instead of free competition between the sexes, 
we contend for special vocations for the sexes. 

That, of course, is not to be thought of under the present 
system. The proportion of women to men in shops, mines, and 
(kctories will undoubtedly continue to increase. In disregard of 
physiological facts, manufacturers will go on requiring their female 
employees to be on their feet from morning tiU night, and retail- 
desders will stick to the rule against sitting down. As a matter 
of sentiment they may think Plato's proposition to mix the sexes 
in all things preposterous, but the system demands it. It is just 
the same thing in regard to wages. Sentimental people deplore 
the fact that women are paid less than men for the same worL 
There is no help for it under our system: the wage-systetn 
demands it% 
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fimited to the well-to-do classes. Hardly anything of that kind 
has been or will be done under the present Order for the iuk- 
mense mass of toiling women who most need it 

The New Order will, we may be assured, do away with mudi 
worry in private houses in the way of washing and oookeiy, withr 
out sacrificing one jot of privacy or real home life. 

Thus we shall have, for all, women as well as men, diat true 
hixury of which now the great multitude, rich as well as poor, 
know nothing, Uisur4 ; the prerequisite for all development, all 



CHAPTER XL 

EDUCATION IN THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 

* The education of children is a trusty whose principal effects are to 
6e felt after the death of the parents and teachers."— The Value of Life, 

" All these were years ago little red-coloured pulpy infants, capable 
of being kneaded, baked, into any social form you choose." — Carlyle, 

" The power of education is almost boundless ; there is not one 
natural inclination which it is not strong enough to coerce and, if 
needful, destroy by disuse."— y<7A/i 5. Mill, 

AN Episcopal deigyman, in the States, of great influence in 
his denomination, once expressed himself (to the writer 
hereof) almost exactly as follows : 

*' The dispensation of Divine Providence determines the social 
grade of children on their reaching adult-age, just as their 
pecuniary condition is settled. If a father is a vagabond, why I 
his children must suffer from the iniquity of the fiather : that is 
God's law. It is absurd to claim that a child has a ' right ' to 
a liberal education, or to such an education as is, at present, given 
in our public schools. To take the property of a citizen in order 
to give the children of his poorer neighbours such an education is 
as unjust as to compel him to furnish food and clothing to those 
same children. In short, to demand a liberal education for all 
children is not less monstrous than to demand roast-beef and 
plum-pudding for them. I can assure you, that this doctrine is 
held by a very great number of the most thoughful Christian 
people, Protestants not less than Catholics, and I am convinced 
that, however unpopular this doctrine seems now, the country will 
in fifty years adopt it in sheer self-defence. 

'' I am well aware," he continued, '^ of that well-worn argument, 
that ignorance in a people is too great a danger in a State, and 
especially in a Republic ; but there is evidently no more danger in 
ignorance than in physical destitution. And then," he added 
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" we are very willing, that the children of poor people should be 
given, as a Christian charity, a minitnum education : that they 
should be taught to read and write, so that they can read their 
Bibles and th^ir ballots. But this is something very different from 
the education now furnished by our public and high schools. 
Again, you must not understand me to say that the State should 
furnish that '' minimum ^ education ; I think this is not the State's 
business at all, for it is not a charitable institution." 

I could not help smiling at this idea of a '' minimum educa- 
tion." It reminded me of the mistress who was quite willing her 
maid should learn to ztfrite^ but not to write like a ^ lady J* 

Well, this is a pretty frank declaration of a representative oi 
our luxurious ^ society." He is confirmed by the following senti- 
ments, taken from a Presbyterian periodical : '^ It is God's 
decree, that children shall inherit ^e culture and position of their 
parents and that which they provide for their children. Know- 
ledge, culture, and virtue are not to be extended beyond the 
fortunate youths for whom their parents secure them. The sad 
law holds good, that ignorance and its consequences must needs 
be hereditary." 

There is here a remarkable sympathy between the thoughtful 
Presbyterian and the thoughtful Episcopalian. 

Now, these gentlemen who uttered these sentiments are certainlj 
franL They are not bad men; quite the reverse. They are 
intelligent, above the average. \^iat if they are right? We 
mean, what if their sentiments are soymA^from the standpoint of 
the Established Order^ of course ? 

Is it not true that the destitution of the masses is just as 
dangerous to a republic as ignorance is ? 

Would it really be more '' monstrous " to demand roast-beef 
and plum-pudding than to ask for a liberal education ? 

And is it anything but robbery under the euphonious name of 
taxation when the State, which recognises the fleecings of its 
enterprising citizens as " sacred " property, puts its hands into 
their pockets and devotes what it extracts to purposes that are 
objectionable or indifferent to those citizens ? 

And, pray, if the present Social Order is the best possible 
system, and ought to continue for ever, what business have these 
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working masses (these necessary evils !) anyway with a liberal 
education? Their virtues consist in being humble, frugal, 
temperate, industrious, and contented with the station *^ to which 
it has pleased God to call them." It is notorious that education 
contrariwise makes them self-assertive, gives them expensive habits, 
makes them hanker after comforts and luxuries, causes them to 
fret under toil: in short, makes of them rebels against their 
** superiors," and, the more " liberal " the education, the more 
unmanageable rebels. By all means, then, if they must be 
educated at all, let it be so much '* minimum " that it will not 
endanger their " virtues." 

Our ^^ liberal" friends have only one line of defence left: that 
it is cheaper to build schools than jails, that education diminishes 
crime. But neither of these propositions is true. The schools 
in the Union cost more than the jails ; and the fact is, they build 
jails in the same proportion that they build schoolhouses. 

Neither reason nor facts sustain the assumption that ignorance 
has any particular relation to crime. Mere intellectual training 
does not make good citizens, but will undoubtedly make out of 
clumsy lawbreakers refined rascals. 

The most reprehensible crimes are by no means committed by 
ignorant persons. Bank-burglars are often as intelligent as bank- 
presidents ; forgers as a rule as educated as railroad-directors. In 
France, where a generation ago two-thirds of the inhabitants could 
neither read nor write, there occurred in a given period fourteen 
times less crimes, than in Prussia where compulsory education pre- 
vailed Already De Toqueville remarked than in the United 
States crimes increased with instruction, and the census of 1880 
has informed us that the Northern States, with their costly school- 
houses and still more palatial jails, are more criminal than the 
uneducated South. Suppose we take all the States east of the 
Mississippi, and compare those north of the Ohio with those south 
of the same river, we find that the criminals detained in penal 
institutions of every kind on the ist of June, 1880, amounted in 
the former to i in 827 of the population, but in the latter only to 
X in 932. 

Thus the spokesman of the "thoughtful Christians" — ^the cream 
of our employers, capitalists, comfortable classes — seems to have 

F 
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all logic on his side. Will then really in, say, fifty years our 
public schools, high schools, and State imiversities be closed ? 

Ah I there is one thing to which he is blind. 

He sees very clearly that we are fast approaching the economic 
condition of older countries, that the gulf is daily widening be- 
tween Dives, the few, and Lazarus, the teeming multitude. He 
is also keen enough to see that for the Class-State to maintain 
free education for the poor would be to commit suicide. If all 
are to be well educated, who will do the menial, servile work of 
the ruling class ? How can there be masters if none will consent 
to be subjects? It is clearly to the interest of the governing class 
that education be limited to the elect few and that the masses be 
kept in ignorance. 

But he leaves entirely out of account — as who does not ? — ^the 
present tendency of the social organism in the direction of 
Socialism, of Interdependence. Oh, if we could with propriety 
emphasise that central fact on every page of this book I For we 
have not written these pages in order to show that the Socialist 
system is a good system. They have been written in vain, if it 
will not have been brought home to our readers that the fact 
that Society is moving irresistibly toward Socialism is the one 
important fact; that we are going to have the Socialist State 
whether it is good or bad, and that every active individual in 
our country is, consciously or unconsciously, working to that end, 
in some way. This, therefore, in the central fact of Society and 
the red thread running through these pages as well. We, never- 
theless, also insist upon this, but only inthe second line, that the 
goal itself, the Socialist State, will prove an immense good even 
to those who now deem it an abomination. 

Now, this very fact that all progressive countries are committed 
to the common school system is, as already noticed in a former 
chapter, both an indication whither the stream flows and one of the 
chief impelling forces. Our " Liberals " are perfectly right when 
they feel that they must uphold and extend universal education 
and that to give it up would be to turn back to barbarism, but 
they have none but fallacious reasons to give for the faith that 
in them is. 

The fundamental and all-sufficient reason for giving all as good 
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an education as possible is that the Socialist State is upon us. It 
is not a matter to be fought out between " Liberals '* on one hand 
and ** thoughtful Chiistians " on the other ; it is simply one phase 
of the contest between the Established Order and the New Order. 
The ancients told a story how their old god Saturn was wont to 
devour his children as soon as they were bom, but that one of 
them, Jupiter, managed to evade his father until he grew strong 
enough to overpower and dethrone him. This fable will get a 
new significance in the approaching undoubted victory of the 
social system which is soon vigorously to assert itself over 
the present system, which would strangle its ^offspring if it 
could. 

This throws quite a new light — a kind of electric light — on this 
matter. 

Society hitherto has been burdened with a vast number of 
unassimilated members, and in consequence has clung to a large 
part of its crudeness. But the Interdependent Commonwealth 
cannot get along in that way at alL Just as it assimilates the 
masses, it must elevate them ; it is the unavoidable condition for 
its own welfare — ^its very existence. Why, many of our readers 
already will have observed that such a Commonwealth as we 
sketched in our Jiftk and eighth chapters presupposes universal 
education. 

And that the finished Socialist Commonwealth in fact does ; 
wherefore also we called education the true starting-point of the 
New Order. But many will go on and say that the first thing, 
then, to which we should have called attention ought to have 
been this matter of education and not the economic condition of 
the people. No, not so, as we shall presently make clear. 

A book, called " Dynamic Sociology," by Lester F. Ward was 
published a short time ago by the Appletons. It would be a 
most instructive book if it were not so voluminous, and so terribly 
learned — and yet we cannot agree to its two principal proposi- 
tions. These are : Happiness is the end of human life (which 
seems at least doubtful to us)— and Education is the initial means 
to that end. Let the State only give a scientifically perfect educa- 
tion to all, and the whole problem is solved, according to Ward, 
Education is, so to speak, a crank which, when properly applied, 
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will, with comparatively little effort, turn the otherwise so un- 
wieldy social machine. 

So it will. Education, indeed, can accomplish wonders ; no 
thick volumes and pretence of much learning are necessary to 
prove that 

But how get the State to take the initiative ? Who shall decide 
what is the scientifically perfect education ? How get the parents 
to co-operate with the State ? And what is the use, anyway, to 
try to educate children who are poorly fed, poorly dad, and poorly 
housed ? 

All these first steps are taken when we get the Co-operative 
Commonwealth. 

We have seen that Social Co-operation demands first, and last, 
and at all time^ Competence. In order to get the greatest ability in 
every branch of affairs and in every post of duty — ^in order to sift 
out the most competent for the direction of affairs, and in order 
to make the citizens pass with ease from one emplo3rment to 
another, when required — all citizens will have to be trained all- 
sidedly and to the highest point Monotonous toil now crushes 
out millions of potential luminaries of Society ; if the true merits 
of mankind are to be brought out, it must be done by equalising 
the opportunities for all. 

And " minimum ^ education will not do at all. Simply to teach 
children to read and write is the same as to teach them the use of 
knife and fork without giving them a particle of meat : or as to 
furnish them the key to a larder, containing poisons as well as 
victuals, without telling them which is food and which poisons. 
In fact, children are more likely to choose the poisons than the 
food : witness their voracious consumption of trashy novels and 
other vicious literature. The highest grade of education will be 
the best possible investment for the future Commonwealth. 

Again, the Interdependent Commonwealth will take care that 
all children do get roast-beef and plum-pudding and that they, 
besides, have warm clothes to their backs, clean linen to their 
bodies, and comfortable shoes to their feet, and warmth and light 
at home, and these goodies will be provided ^^^r^ their education 
is thought of. 

Again, the Interdependent Commonwealth will relieve children 
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from the task of being bread-winners. The 182,000 children who 
according to the Census of 1880 were employed in manufactures 
in the States were not thus robbed of the bright days of childhood 
solely because employers could coin money out of them. The 
horrible fact is that their parents cannot make both ends meet 
without the labour of their children, and that in MassachuseUs 
where a few weeks' schooling yearly is required by law of children 
between 10 and 15, many parents feel themselves tempted to 
evade that law by false swearing in regard to the age of their 
children. It is an infamous system that bears such fruits. And 
yet there are political economists whose hearts are so seared and 
whose understanding is so obscured by being trained in that 
system that they glory in the fact that children can be utilised in 
augmenting the wealth of the country 1 These hundred thousands 
of children, as well as the urchins who gain their own precarious 
existence and partly that of their parents as newsboys, boot-blacks, 
cash-boys, will have the most important period of their lives — that 
in which character is formed — saved to them, as soon as their 
parents are secured a decent living. 

But that is by no means all. This, that not only the children 
but that the parents also will have roast-beef and plum-pudding, 
is of vast importance to the cause of education. For it will relieve 
the fathers and mothers of the body-andsoul-devouring care 
which is the special curse of our age ; it will give these fathers 
and mothers, to whom now even reflection is forbidden, leisurb, 
and thus make them effective allies of the Commonwealth, because 
leisure is the incentive to all progress. 

The bread-and-butter-question is, therefore, the fundamental 
question. We see here again how Socialism, by revolutionising 
the economic relation of Society, will revolutionise all other rela- 
tions. 

Education, then, will be the second important branch of the 
activity of the New Commonwealth. Let us now consider what 
organ is likely to be intrusted with the function of educa- 
tion. 

In the discourse above referred to, our Episcopal Mentor also 
laid it down i 
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" God has instituted three co-ordinate authorities : the Family, 
the Church, and the State. The Family is imperium in imperio-^ 
a dominion within the dominion ; the parent is exlcusive mastei 
within that dominion." 

WeU, we can pretty safely assert, to the contrary, that the 
Coming Commonwealth will not acknowledge the Church as a 
co-ordinate "authority." 

There was a time when the two were co-ordinate authorities. At 
that time it was still doubtful which of them was destined to be 
the embodiment of the social organism. Out of that struggle the 
State has already virtually issued as the victor : the " church " is, 
m all civilised countries, already virtually nothing but a voluntary 
association. " God '' thus has already decided against the preten- 
sions of the Church ; and this, as we already noticed in the fifth 
chapter, is the most important step, perhaps, in the movement of 
the State toward Socialism. 

And we can also be assured that the Church will not be made 
the organ of the State for education purposes. 

There is one all-sufficient reason : the Church is not competent. 

Circumstances for centuries gave education into the hands of 
the Church, and she then perhaps performed that function as 
well as could be done. Let us grant that much. But we are 
not living in the Middle Ages. So far from being, in our age, 
an institution of enlightenment, the Church is now looked upon 
by all well-informed people as an institution to darken men's 
minds. We simply state facts. The men of science assume the 
falsity of all theologic dogmas. The Church is incompetent, 
because she knows nothing worth knowing — we are again simply 
stating facts. The Church has still some influence, partly on 
account of our hypocrisy — ^and hypocrisy is prevailing as it is, just 
because this is a transition age; but the Coming Democracy 
will want to know and will wage an unrelenting war against aU 
shams. 

We furthermore maintain that neither will the Family be 
acknowledged a co-ordinate authority. 

This, however, is a much more important assertion than the 
former, and is not quite as evident, though on reflection it will 
be found just as true. But we cannot fail, in passing, to remark 
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that it is amusing to see the solicitude the Church has for the 
authority of the Family now, when her own importance is on the 
wane. When she had supreme power, she certainly did not con- 
sider the Family co-ordinate with herself. 

The first evidence we shall adduce to show that the Coming 
Commonwealth will assert supremacy as against the Family is 
that which we everywhere throughout this book place at the head : 
the logic of events. Just in the same proportion the State has 
aggrandised itself^ the Family has dwindled in importance. The 
State commenced to repudiate the '' dominion " of the Family 
the moment it forbade parents to destroy their children; it 
absolutely rejected that " dominion " the moment it, the State, 
fixed the age of majority, when the child is entirely emancipated 
from parental control. 

Why ! the S3rstem where authority is vested in the Family, as 
distinguished from the State, is that patriarchal, barbaric, system 
from which we are more and more retreating. Proudhon is 
decidedly right when he says : '' It is on the model of the 
Family that all feudal and antique societies have organised them- 
selves, and it is precisely against this old patriarchal constitution 
that modem democracy revolts and protests!* It is yet sometimes 
said that " blood is thicker than water," but that is not often the 
case now ; and this fact that the Individual has become almost 
independent of the Family is merely the preparatory step to the 
supremacy of the State. 

Next, in the very nature of things, Family-Supremacy will be 
absolutely incompatible with an Interdependent^ a solidaric, 
Commonwealth ; for in such a State the first object of education 
must be to establish in the minds of the children an indissoluble 
association between their individual happiness and the good of aU. 
To that end, family exclusiveness must be broken down first of 
all A social spirit — ie,^ the spirit of all being members of one 
social organism — must be substituted for family-spirit. Now please 
do not misunderstand the Socialist position in this respect 1 We 
do not make war on the family ; on the contrary, our aim is to 
enable every healthy man and woman to form a family. But we 
do make war on faxaily-exclusiveness — perhaps a better word than 
" selfishness "—on fyLmily-pre/udices and izxtiHy-narrowness ; and we 
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are glad to be able to say that our common schools are doing 
very much to break down that spirit 

To hear some fathers talk of what is commonly called " cono- 
pulsory " education, one should suppose that a man's children 
were literally a part of himself. When they are not allowed to 
be masters over their offspring, to choose what is wrong for their 
children-~^and we know that as to education the greater the need 
the greater is the dislike — ^they call that an infringement of their 
"liberty;" the fact is, they do not value liberty^ but irrespon- 
sible power. 

Children do not belong to their parents; they belong to 
Society. The observation of Franklin that, if we go back but a 
few generations, we necessarily come to common ancestors, 
expresses the truth that we are more the children of Society than 
of our several families. Again, the education of children is of 
far more importance to the State than to parents, since the effect 
of it will be felt by Society, and principally after these parents 
are dead and gone. It is because through it Society accom- 
plishes the end of its being, that all education is a public trust 

Just as little as parents will the many denominational and 
private schools and colleges which we now have do. The New 
Order cannot get along with such one-sided, awry, cramped 
men and women as necessarily must issue from such one-sided 
schools. 

Lastly, the same objection applies to the Family as to the 
Church : it is incompetent to teach. That is the main objection 
against Herbert Spencer's justly-popular book on "Education." 
He assumes throughout his treatise (which might better have 
been called " Home Training ") that parents are competent to 
teach their children. Why ! the fact is that, even now, most 
children of the age of twelve are more fit to teach their parents 
in all more important branches than the reverse. If any man 
might be supposed qualified to teach his son, it was James Mill, 
and yet we know from the pen of John Mill that he would have 
been of greater service to the world, if he had been trained in a 
public school. Now it is true that, in the New Commonwealth, 
mothers will be far better qualified to assist in the development 
of their infants than now ; yet their general incompetency will 
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still remain, on account of the higher grade of education which 
will obtain. At all events, a sufficient objection is and will 
remain that seeming paradox, that parents know none so poorly 
as their own children ; they prate of qualities which no impartial 
person can discover. 

The Coming Commonwealth must radically do away with all 
and any form of quackery and amateurship, in educational 
matters especially. Education is essentially scientific labour. A 
competent and qualified body of educators must therefore be 
raised up to whom the whole function of education can be in- 
trusted. 

Teaching is now a " business," and a temporary one at that. 
To teach in order to get pocket-money, or wait for a chance to 
get into some other " business," or for a chance to marry, the 
teacher is a woman, as generally is the case, does not qualify for 
the grand art The time teachers in the States practise their 
profession is simply their own training period. We cannot have 
that genuine education which the new Commonwealth will 
demand, before we have teachers who have themselves been 
genuinely educated, next, thoroughly trained as teachers and who 
then will devote themselves with their whole soul to their profession. 

Here again, and more clearly than at any other point, we see 
how all-important, how indispensable the economic side of the 
New Order is to all other progress. For these teachers will not 
be raised up, before we have given them a dignified position 
economicaUy. Teaching is now a temporary " business/' because 
it is one of the most unprofitable positions, and because the 
teacher occupies a very low round in the social ladder. In the 
New Social Order he will be rewarded proportionately to his 
important function and need take no thought for his advancing 
age. Furthermore, he will be a member of a corporation of the 
highest dignity in the State; a corporation embracing the 
teachers in the most elementary schools, as well as the professors 
in the various universities — ^genuine universities for untrammelled 
scientific investigation in all departments — ^and whose directors, 
superiors, and representatives in the National Board of Ad- 
ministration we shall suppose elected and dismissed exactly as 
they will be ''n the other departments. 
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This corps of educators will have in their exclusive charge the 
whole education from top to bottom and all scientific investiga- 
tions. They wiU be perfectly untrammelled, for such a system 
will enable them to say to all charlatans in their department, as 
the bakers, artisans and agriculturists can say in theirs, " Mind 
your own business, sir 1 You are not competent to say aught in 
this matter." 

There is not the smallest reason to fear that this will result in 
any spiritual t3rranny, for the influence of this theoretic body of 
men is sure to be counteracted by that Public Opinion of the 
practical majority which we saw will be of extraordinary force 
in the Coming Commonwealth. We ought rather to hail such a 
strong and independent organisation of a class, devoted to the 
cultivation of knowledge, as a healthy counterpoise to that Public 
Opinion. We may also suggest that the present tendency of 
founding universities in every section and almost every State of 
the Union (though so far it has generally only resulted in 
founding university buildings) may be the sowing of germs of 
many different centres of science under the New Order, and thus 
contribute, as it has in Germany, to intellectual freedom and all- 
sidedness. 

Then, and not till then, we can begin to have anything that 
deserves the name of education. Then, as we have noticed 
several times, we shall have arrived at the true starting-point of the 
Co-operative Commonwealth. It will thus be seen that, even il 
all the conditions were ripe to-morrow for the inauguration of the 
New Order, we could not hope to do anything more in the gene- 
ration then living, than lay the foundation, deeply and firmly, for 
its upbuilding : among other things by training capable persons 
belonging to the second generation to be the educators of the 
third — ^to have charge of this third generation from its earliest $n» 
fancy till it reaches the adult age. 

Consider how many, many children are now sent into the world 
at an age when those of wealthy parents are still in the nursery ; 
consider that the average time children attend school is m the 
cities but five^ and outside the cities but three years ; consider 
tiiat such an '' enlightened " State as Massachusetts requires only a 
yearly school-attendance of twenty-weeks of her children under 
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fifteen yean ; consider that in spite of this law 25,000 of her 
children never have seen the inside of a schoohroom ; consider 
that 10,000 infants under ten years are working in the factories of 
that same enlightened State ; * consider that all over our country, 
with aU our children, schooling stops when the thinking process 
really first commences, and is it any wonder that our educational 
results are wretched ? 

Why ! the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth years constitute 
the most critical period of a boy's life, and, left to himself, he is, 
during those years and until he become restrained by experience, 
really one of the most dangerous members of Society. That these 
boys turn out to be as noble men as many of them do is a 
sufficient proof of the inherent goodness of human nature. But, 
when the New Order has arrived, we shall be unanimous in 
acknowledging that restraint is jusc needed as a sort of astringent, 
to give maximum of power. We shall have learned that a young 
man who is kept under dose and continued discipline of proper 
persons till twenty-one is sure to have a more vigorous and original 
character than one left to his own devices at an age when mind is 
yet unformed. And as far as our girls are concerned we shall yet 
sooner have learned a similar lesson. 

You will very likely doubt that such a radical change will take 
place there where, pre-eminently, it is the practice to leave the 
young men and women to shift for themselves. In the same way 
many doubts might have been raised as to the success of the 
common school system, judging from the opposition to it from so 
many quarters at its introduction. Yet nearly all parents now 
avail themselves of it, driven by an unconscious impulse. And 
80^ when the Great Change occurs, novelties will soon become 
familiar. 

But the greatest novelty will be the new ideal of educatioa 

That is the only matter left us to consider. We have nothing 

to do with what will be taught or how to teach it. That we for 

our part shall leave to the competent ; already too many 

amateurs have had their say on that subject But even those now 

* For th6M fftcu, MO an article on *' Children'i Labor " In Atlantic MoHtMy, Daoember. 
1880. 
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most qualified would be incompetent to frame a curriculum for 
our future schools, for the ideal of education now will by no means 
be the ideal of the Coming Commonwealth. 

The ideal, the end sought to be attained, now of education is 
to enable the individual to achieve success in Hfe^ to get the better 
of their Jdiow-men in the struggle for the good things of this world. 
That is the meaning of Individualism. No matter that in the 
nature of things but few can achieve that success, and that those 
who do succeed generally at the end of their career consider their 
success not worth the trouble, that teacher is considered the best 
who best knows how to qualify his pupils for the battle of life. 
That is why teachers stimulate the " ambition '' of their scholars 
with prizes, marks, relative places in the schoolroom, &c. That is 
also why they cram their pupils with lacts and commonplaces of 
received opinions and persist in teaching them Latin and Greek 
so that they may afterward quote classical extracts for the sake of 
effect 

The end to be attained by education in the Coming Common- 
wealth will be a very different one. It likewise will be to quahfy 
the pupils for the battle of hfe, but against nature and in accord 
with their fellows. That is the meaning of Social Co-operation. 

In that Commonwealth prizes will not be used, because they 
only excite a few, while leaving the mass phlegmatic ; they will be 
condemned as antusociaL Perhaps in their place the educators 
will have recourse to Bentham's suggestion of a scholar-jury, 
scholar-suffrage, leaving it to the scholars themselves to determine 
by their votes the relative position of each other in the schooL 
room. That will be a proper extension of the suffrage and will 
bring home to the minds of the pupils, thcU all suffrage is a trust 

Comformably to that new ideal the scholars will be impressed 
with gratitude for the blessings which all past generations have 
conferred upon them, and it will be urged upon them that they 
owe all to Society. 

They will be taught how to utilise all the sources of happiness 
which Nature and the Commonwealth supply, for the New Order 
will want them to have many tastes and needs. 

But especially will they be taught to perform well their functions 
in Society. 
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It will by that time be fully known that a man trained for one 
subject only never becomes a good judge in that one, even; 
whereas enlightenment and enlargement of his circle, gives him 
increased power and knowledge in a rapidly-increased ratio. 
Therefore a harmonious and balanced cultivation of all the faculties 
will be the first object. The pupils will be taught all that is 
known, and, though that field seems immense, they will easily master 
it, for they will be led to the bottom of things and learn the funda- 
mental laws and the connection of phenomena. They will be 
profound and complete human beings, all of them. We are tend- 
ing more and more in that direction ; that is why such incomplete 
men and women, as Puritans and Quakers, have hardly any of 
their old-time influence left. 

Again, a great deal will be done in order to find out the peculiar 
fitness of every child. Now next to nothing is done to discover 
the natural aptitude of children, or to substitute choice for chance 
in the allotment of the various social functions. And so it may be 
said that the mistake which all teachers make is to teach the same 
lesson in the same way to all. 

But Goethe suggests, in the second volume of his Wilhelm 
Meister^ that every human being is bom into the world with a 
particular talent of some kind or other. In his opinion, it is the 
only requisite to recognise that particular talent in the child, and 
foster it, in order to develop all its other faculties, and that, if 
that talent be not found out and developed, it is the fault of the 
educator. He grounds this suggestion of his on the well-known 
pedagogic experience that a teacher can succeed with even the 
dullest child, as soon as he manages to win its interest for some 
object, whatever it may be ; in other words, as soon as he succeeds 
in discovering the drift of that inborn talent in the child. As soon, 
then, as a scholar is incited to voluntary activity and finds out 
that he is able to accomplish something in some one direction, it 
would be comparatively easy to awaken his self-confidence, so 
that he will succeed in other respects. This special talent thus 
insures the possibility that every healthy child^ male, and female, 
may have all its human faculties harmoniously developed. 

Now, we do not say that it is remarkable that educators have 
hitherto been entirely deaf to this important hint — ^for it is not. 
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considering the present ideal of education ; but we cannot help 
here to notice that an obscure teacher in Hoboken, N. J., Dr. Adolph 
Dauai — who, were the New Commonwealth now in existence, 
would undoubtedly be found in the front rank of its leading minds 
— ^has been the first and only professional educator who publicly 
has called attention to this suggestion. We may be siure that the 
Coming Commonwealth, which can only furnish the necessary 
favourable conditions for the verification of this thought, will not 
be slow to utilise it The institutions that have already shown 
themselves specially adapted to the discovery and unfolding of 
these latent talents in children are the Kindergartens. Though 
as yet but comparatively few of them exist in the States or 
elsewhere, those who teach in them have been able to discern in 
many children geometrical talent and aptitude for the study of 
natural sciences in whom otherwise nobody would probably ever 
have suspected them. These Kindergartens the Co-operative 
Commonwealth will in all probability estabhsh in all the nooks 
and comers of the country, not to say in every family, as the 
first and most important link in the chain of its educational 
institutions. 

Mr. Bain, in his treatise on Education, makes an important 
observation which is pertinent here : " If from the beginning one 
can interpolate five shades of discrimination of colour where 
another can feel but one transition, the careers of the two can 
be foreshadowed as widely apart To observe this native in- 
equality is important in predestining the child to this or that line 
of special training." 

This observation and predestination will be made in the Kin- 
dergartens, where also a taste for manual work will be imbibed at 
a very early age Thereafter we suppose general education and 
special training will accompany each other, under the eye of the 
teacher, till the child reaches adult age. We judge so, not 
merely from considering the natural requirements of the Common- 
wealth, but from observing the various attempts that now are 
being made to find a substitute for that slavish and wasteful 
apprentice-system which happily is a thing of the past, by founding 
industrial schools, so-called '' developing scliools," and trying to 
coake them a part of our common-school system. 
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We do not know whether this hypothesis of Goethe, that all 
normal men are capable of being educated up to the same level 
of mtelligence and knowledge, is true or not. We know of no 
fact that militates against it, but think there are many facts that 
confirm it At all events, only the Interdependent Common* 
wealth can furnish the necessary conditions for its verification. 
Should it be found true, it is easy to see that it will prove of 
transcendent significance as it will lay the foundation for that 
perfect, absolute equality which is the ideal of Socialism — and 
yet, mark what an unlikeness^ what a variety there will be ! 

As the boys wUl be really educated, so the girls will be. In 
the New Commonwealth they will no longer be trained to please 
the man-fool, or acquire only accomplishments which give fullest 
scope to vanity, luxury, and passion. No, they will be equally 
fitted for their appropriate functions as members of society, as 
wives and mothers, in institutions adapted for them. The latter 
quahfication is important, for the motto which is the prominent 
characteristic of the modem American school-system, that " boys' 
and girls' schools should be one, and that one, the boysV will surely 
be rejected by the Coming Commonwealth, as one against which 
physiology protests. But the future woman will, by methods and 
regimen adapted to her sex, reach the same plane of knowledge 
and intelligence as man and in that way become his equcU and 
true companion. We shall then surely have complete men and 
impute women. 

But how can the State, when once it has taken charge of edu- 
cation, draw a line where education ends and moral indifference 
begins ? 

The great need of the age is to organise, diffuse, and assimilate 
that which is known. Humanity, indeed, does not now so much 
need more isolated facts, as to understand how all these facts are 
related to each other ; and, most of all, it needs to have that 
deeper, real knowledge made common property. Then first we 
can enjoy all the fruits of the tree of knowledge. Then, more par- 
ticularly, we shall again reach a substantial agreement of opinion 
as to this Universe in which we live, what it means and what 
therefore is the part we ought to play in it. The anarchy of 
opinion of this transitory age is an enormous evil. Unity of 
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belief is the normal condition of the human intellect ; it is just as 
natural for healthy men to think and believe alike, as it is for 
healthy men to see alike. 

When one harmonious sentiment thrills through the whole of 
Society, we may expect a revival of the aesthetic sense of ancient 
Greece. This Gilded Age, with its so-called " promoters of the 
arts," creates prostitutes of art, who exercise it, not for love of it, 
but to " make " money of it. Imagine, if you can, a Raphael 
painting a Madonna, or Phidias sculpturing an Aphrodite for — 
profit ! Art always is prostituted when it only serves the vanity of 
the rich. In the present age poets do not sing for the masses, 
artists do not fashion their masterpieces for the masses as during 
the Christian Middle Ages or in classical Greece and Rome. 

In Athens the whole people in the amphitheatre witnessed the 
spectacles ; here — ^how different it is ! We have expensive threatres 
where our comfortable classes can idle away their time, but, as 
Beecher says, they are not for the poor. The theatre to which 
the poor have entrance is perhaps the most vitiating of all social 
institutions. If there is anything that needs the helping, the 
reforming hand of the Commonwealth, we should say it is the 
stage. It can be made the mightiest educational instrument. In 
particular, manners and address can be learned to perfection in 
the theatre, and only there. 

Matthew Arnold says, pointedly : " A handful of Athenians of 
two thousand years ago are more interesting than millions of our 
contemporary nations — ^because they present us the spectacle of a 
cultured people. It was the many in the highest development of 
their humanity ; the many who relished these arts and were satis- 
fied with nothing less than those monuments." 

So in the Co-operative Commonwealth, where care is for ever 
banished, art will once more belong in the midst of the people, 
because of its eminently educational importance. He who 
has learned to appreciate the Beautiful will never after have a 
taste for the Low. Art will re-enter into the open arena of 
life. 

But the greatest effect of this common education and common 
opinion will be the feeling of a common duty. 



CHAPTER XIL 
MORALS IN THE CO-OPERATIVE COMMON WEALIH. 

** Ethics are th« finest fimits of hamanity» but not its roots.**— 
Mullock's " New Republic,'' 

'* Man has it in his power by his voluntary actions to aid the inten- 
tions of Providence, but to learn those intentions he must consider 
what tends to promote the general f^oodJ*— John S. Mill. 

" Mankind, without any common bondt any unity of aim, bent upon 
happiness, has sought each and all to tread their own paths, little 
heeding if they trampled upon the bodies of their * brothers ' in name, 
enemies in &ct This is the state of things we have reached to-day."— 
MoMsini. 

WE have said that socialism, considered as simply an 
economic system, will have a great influence, also, on 
morals — ^that is to say, it will greatly affect our relations to what is 
« right" and "wrong,'' "good" and "bad," "moral" and 
" immoral," and, though there is really no such thing as Socialist 
morals, may even affect our conceptions of what is " right" and 
"wrong." 

We have hitherto avoided, and pretty successfully we think, all 
commonplaces, all words involved in mist The above ethical 
terms are, however, such commonplaces. In order to begin, right 
at the start, to clear away the mist, we cannot do better than 
quote George Eliot : 

" Let a contractor enrich himself by making pasteboard soles 
pass as leather for the feet of unhappy soldiers ; let a speculator 
retire to private life on ten thousand a year after cheating widows 
and hardworking fathers of all their savings, you often hear 
charming women pity such men, when they come to grief, and 
exclaim : ' He is a thoroughly moral man,' meaning, thereby, that 
he is not a drunkard or a debauchee * * * Is not this misuse of 
Che word ' Morals ' a reason why the ablest intellects are supposed 
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to look on morals as a sort of twaddle for bibs and tuckers, as a 
«iere incident of human stupidity ? " 

Now, to be sure, the economic changes which we have con- 
sidered will contribute vastly to the establishment of what we call 
the duendes. 

Drunkenness, lU. the habit of excessive drinking, vdiich our 
social '* reformers " pronounce the cause of almost all evil, is to 
the philosophic mind nothing but an effect, especially an affect of 
care. When care is banished, we may be sure that drunkenness 
will be banished also. A happy young man is not likely of his 
own accord to go and get drunk more than once. Bear also in 
mind that, when the New Commonwealth takes charge of the 
liquor traffic, the dispensers of beer and liquor will no longer have 
an interest in the quantities sold, and none but pure and whole- 
some products will be sold. 

As to sexual irregularities, we can say that they will hardly be 
heard of as soon as woman is put in a position to spurn the bribes 
of man, and as soon as every young pair can marry without any 
fear of consequences. 

But it is for from us to limit '' Morals ^ to this shrunken mean- 
ing. To explain what we mean then by the words '* right " and 
" wrong " let us iUustrate : 

Men for thousands of years used the words '' up ^ and '' down ^ 
with reference to themselves, and the consequence was confusion : 
what was *'up" to one in one place was 'Mown" to him in 
another place. It b only a few hundred years back that we com- 
menced to comprehend the real, the scientific meaning of these 
terms: that ''down^ means towards the centre of the earth, 
'' up " away from that centre, and that to one suspended in space 
there is absolutely no " up " and no " down." 

In the same way theologians presumed to tell mankind that 
" good " and "bad " actions were to be judged from their effects 
upon the destiny of the actor, "Sins" that were scarlet 
could therefore under certain circumstance be made white like 
snow. 

Science, and with it Socialism, which bases itself on the verities 
of things, teaches that there would be no morality at all if man 
did not need his fellow- man ; that " right " and " wrong '* have re* 
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ference, primarily, not to the individual actor, but to that greater 
organism, called Society 

Gambling is wrong, is immoral, not because it tends to the ruin 
of the gambler, but because he cannot win unless somebody 
loses ; because gambling, thus, sears the sympathies and, there- 
fore, is essentially antirsodal> 

** Right " is every conduct which tends to the welfare of Sk>ciety ; 
*' wrong" what obstructs that welfare. Bad actions are no 
longer '' sins," but '' crimes," and crinies can never be made white 
as snow. 

Now, since Society is an organism in the process of develop- 
ment, it will be seen that there is no such thing as absolute, 
unchangeable morality. The different stages in the progress of 
Society evidently require different standards; what was right at 
one period may be eminently wrong at a later period. Thus if 
Slavery was, indeed, the first necessary step of our civilisation, 
the first lesson in co-operation, we must pronounce Slavery to 
have been right then; and the fact that the best men of 
antiquity — Socrates, Jesus, Aristotle — ^acquiesced in it tends to 
prove it so— however wrong it appears in the light of a higher 
morality. It, also, will be seen that morals is truly a science, a 
very subUe science, as it involves a correct philosophy of Society, 
its tendencies and destiny. Is it any wonder that morals has 
hitherto been a tissue of rhetorical and emotional commonplaces? 
Before anybody can say what is ''right" conduct, and whether he 
is a truly '' moral " man or not, he must know whither Society 
is tending. To be honestly mistaken avails nothing Thus 
Herbert Spencer — who is under the delusion that we have come 
into this world, each for the sake of himself, and who opposes, as 
far as he can, the evolution of Society — is verily an immoral 
man. 

And since, in fact, we are here for the sake of one another, 
since we are all of us the units of a great organism, which is 
destined to become more and more perfect, it is easily seen that 
integrity and sympathy^ are equally the essentials of our common 
duty. Integrity may be called the basis^ and sympathy the crown 
of morals. 
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But to know what is '^rig^t* is only one side of the grea% 
subject, rather the reverse than its front side. 

I once listened to a very interesting lecture by Colonel D. 
Wright, the head of the Labour-bureau of Massarhnsctts, on '*our 
factory system," the leading thought of which was that our 
industrial system would be unobjectionable if both parties, em- 
ployers and employ^ would only go down to the foundation and 
be led by morality and religion. 

Therein lurks a fundamental mistake. Col. Wright ! 

Morals are not the foundation, still less religion. They are the 
top of our system. Interest — Self-interest — is the foundation^ the 
prime motor^ the mainspring of our actions; so it is, has always 
been, and will always be. 

''Why should /do this thing?* ^ why should /not gamble?* 
has always been the great practical question, and not, " Is gamb- 
ling wrong? '' It is easy enough to gain intellectual assent to a 
moral precept, but the trouble is that a man is never tempted by 
things in the abstract, but when he does something wrong he 
does it for the sake of some particular, concrete thing. 
Nothing is, not even the most self-sacrificing acts are^ done with- 
out a motive. That which moves must be primary. Now, CoL 
Wright 1 it is not our morality or want of morality which makes 
our economic relations what they are, but our economic system 
that makes our morality what it is. 

That is the hinge on which this chapter turns. 

In former chapters we have analysed our economic relations. 
Let us now see how it stands with our integrity^ and note the 
relation there is between it and our economic system. 

First in order come the so-called crimes against property. 
Robbery, burglary, larceny, embezzlement, common swindling, 
murder, and arson, when committed in pursuit of wealth (and it is 
only in that connection we here have to consider them), are all 
acknowledged offences against Society. And probably no one 
doubts that there are more such crimes committed now than in 
any former age. To take one instance as illustration : For a 
merchant to become bankrupt was formerly a life-long disgrace * 
now bankruptcies are so frequent that they are considered meni 



incidents of "business" and are fecilitated by law. It may be 
said that there are more opportunities for committing such crimes, 
but what we here want to make dear is the simple fact that these 
crimes art more firequent now, in proportion to the population, 
tfaan,/£, during the Middle Ages — no matter how it comes. 

But now we arrive at the first point that we wish to make. 
Such practices as those above mentioned are the only ones which 
we of this age stigmatise as crimes \ we call by that name only 
acts that may bring theur perpetrators into the penitentiary. 
Ought not, in view of the philosophic definition of "right " and 
"wrong'' conduct, all dishonesty be so called? To be sure, in 
that case most of the leaders kA our self-styled "society" may 
come to be reckoned as criminals. 

Henry Ward Beecher^ the celebrated Brooklyn preacher, once 
told his congregation of merchants, bankers, politicians, and 
speculators : " The laws against larceny have no relations to me. 
I am on too high a plane to be affected by any temptation to 
steal" In other words: "Thank God, tha: 1 and you, dear 
brethren and sisters, are not on a plane with that rabble that take 
what does not belong to them 1 " 
An they on a higher plane? 

Herbert Spencer has shown that Trade in England is essenti- 
ally corrupt and that here success in business has become incom- 
patible with strict integrity ; it is certainly not better in the States. 
Are the tricks of trade not offences against Society? Is 
" commercial cannibalism," as Spencer calls it, not a crime ? 

Adulteration of provisions has everywhere become a social 
institutioiL Is that not a crime ? 

Are the traps ingeniously devised by speculators for the punish- 
ment of ignorance in people of small means, are the comers gotten 
up in money, stock, wheat and pork not crimes ? 

The income-tax-law of the U.S. was repealed ^or the avowed 
reason that it could not be collected, because the rich men were 
far more ready to swear falsely, than to hand over a small per- 
centage of their vast incomes. Were these rich men not criminab? 
It is a fact, that directors of gigantic corporations so manipu- 
late things, that the public is taxed heavily to pay dividends on 
** watered *' stocks. Are these men less guilty, because powenul? 
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It is notorious, that the politicians of the States are corrupt from 
top to bottom. Even if too '' high-toned " to debauch voters, in 
person, they are ready enough to raise corruption-funds, and never 
squeamish as to profiting by the bribery. Are these "eminent 
citizens" on "too high a plane" even according to the ethical 
code of to-day? 

But we shall have to go a good deal farther ; we cannot afford 
to compromise. Everyone who packets gains' without rendering an 
equivalent to Society^ takes what does not belong to him. 

Every millionaire, every one who amasses twenty thousand 
pounds has stolen. 

Every president of a company with nominal duties, if his salary 
is but two hundred pounds, steals. 

Everyone who loans his neighbour ;^2o and exacts ;^2i los. 
in return, robs. 

Again, it is a fact that the mere transfer of products is a very 
low order of labour, requiring only the most ordinary and inferior 
kind of mental qualities, which, if it received simply an equivalent 
in return, would be allowed but the very lowest compensation. 
Yet it is that very mercantile dass which absorbs all the wealth by 
every available form of deception and strategy, while a thoroughly 
skilled artisan cannot possibly amass a large competence by the 
diligent prosecution of his trade. This whole mercantile class is 
a criminal class in regard to by &r the largest part of their income ; 
one of our really dangerous classes-— and the same applies to their 
cousins, the financial dass. 

It is damnable hypocrisy in these mere dealers in products and 
finanders when they pretend to any extraordinary '^ executive 
ability ; " they know in their hearts, that they have but very little 
ability, very little skill. 

It is hypocrisy, when the poor mechanic who by superior skill pro* 
duces all the wealth of the world is taught to look up to those who 
only handle his products. 

The whole integrity of our rulers can be summed up in one 
word : cash-payment 

Our mechanics and artisans cannot be filled with too much 
righteous hate against such shams. 

And what about integrity in work ? Well, it is bad at the star 
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that the duty of doing one's proper work well is entirely left out of 
'^ morals" in popular speech. And yet it is by work that nian 
takes his place among the creative forces of the universe. As has 
been well said: *' Thoroughness of workmanship, care in the 
execution of every task undertaken, as if it were the acceptance of a 
trust which it would be a breach of faith not to discharge well, is 
a form of duty so momentous that, if it were to die out from the 
feeling and practice of a people, national prosperity and happiness 
would be gone." 

The absence of such integrity is a most conspicuous feature in 
the operations of modem industry, and is the most lamentable 
£act of alL It was not so during the despised Middle Ages. Then 
every artisan felt a pride in his skill and in turning out good work. 
Now shoddy-work is abounding. It has come out, in the inves- 
tigations of the Trades-unions in England, that the men are 
required by their masters to '' scamp " their work — that is, turn out 
inferior work — and that this is just the reason why the masters are 
80 determined to introduce piecework instead of daywork. 

Such is our integrity — ^the bctsis of our morals. This was the 
first point which it was necessary to establish: that our '' best 
people " are dishonest. If they themselves do not know it, it is 
simply because their understanding is being clouded by their 
interests and the opportunities of the system. 

If this hypocritic age should frankly enunciate its moral code, it 
would say: 

Thou and thine may keep whatever thou canst get 

Carlyle has illustrated this in a drastic manner. He makes one 
pig ask another : 

" What is justice ? " 

*' Your own share of the general swine*s-trough ; not any portion 
of my share." 

" But what is * my ' share ? " 

** Ah, there is the rub upon which piggism can settle absolutely 
nothing. My share ? Humph ! My share is, on the whole, 
whatever I can contrive to get, without getting hanged or sent to 
the hulks." 

Now we come to our second point : how is it that we have so 
far attained to this low level of integrity? Why do people steal, 
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and rob, and embezzle, and in other ways take more than their 
share out of the common-stock ? 

We claimed, in the preceding chapter, that ignorance is not the 
cause of such crimes. We saw there, that these crimes are abound- 
ing in the most educated sections of our own country. Indeed 
the most reprehensible ef these crimes cannot he committed by ignorant 
persons. True, among the lowest criminal dass you find much 
ignorance, but so you find much undeanliness, many dirty shirts 
and firequently no shirts at all. You might, therefore, just as welL 
perhaps with more propriety, attribute crime to want of a shirt or 
of soap as to want of education. 

More superficial yet is it to attribute the crimes we now are dis- 
cussing to drunkenness, simply because we find the lowest crimi^ 
nals so often associated with poor beer and whiskey. Drunkenness 
has very little to do with these crimes, most of which, injact, can- 
mot be committed but by sober persons, 

Herbert Spencer finds a sufficient reason for the persistence and 
growth of dishonesty in the isxX that the code of supernatural 
ethics which our forefathers had is losing its authority, and the 
moral injunctions, given by it, therefore more and more losing theii 
sanctions, coupled with that other fact that, while the regulative 
system of our forefathers is thus decaying, we have not yet got any 
other regulative system to take its place. 

There is no doubt that, as long as people had a vivid dread of 
purgatory and hell-fire, that was a powerful spur to good behaviour. 
Yet, deliberate dishonesty and carelessness, so peculiar to human 
work alone, is so unnatural, that there must be a weightier reason 
for this decline of integrity. And then, we verily believe, and 
have reason to believe, that every man is naturally honest, and 
that the most inveterate thief would have remained honest 
if there had not been some positive temptation to lead him astray. 
The decay of religion can never be more than a negadve reason. 

No^ the only rational way is to consider every such crime as an 
act, preceded by a motive which, if it be but imperious enough, it 
is not in human nature to withstand ; in other words, to look upon 
crime as essentially human. 

And when you do that, can you wonder diat our jails are foil, 
when honest men are starving ? Can you expect discharged con- 
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▼icts to be honest when they are utilised in prison by contractors 
to paste leather and pasteboard together to make a thick sole im- 
pose upon the public, as, it is charged, is not infrequendy the case 
in the United States? Is it strange, that men in many of whom 
vagrancy has become a second nature— often originally from no 
foult of their own — ^prefer larceny or burglary or swindling to toiling 
ten hours or more daily for a weekly pittance of 25s. ? Is it 
anything but human to use any means to obtain wealth, when 
Society has made wealth the sovereign power ? When one reads 
in novels and witnesses in plays how the hero and heroine are 
always rewarded by marrying — ^wealth? When one everywhere 
hears a man, in every way no better than himself as '' worth " so 
many thousands of dollars and sees him the admitted superior of 
the most worthy of poor men ? 

The fact is, our low taste of int^rity is simply the fruit of our 
struggle for life against each other ^ and a river can rise no higher 
than its source. 

The economic system under which we are ^riXi% creates a// these 
firauds, dishonesties and this h3rpocrisy. Men find it to their ad- 
vantage to adulterate goods and to manufacture shoddy articles ; 
indeed, our Established Order compels men to seek their success 
in overreaching others, makes it a merit in them to be unscrupu- 
lous, simply because everybodjr's interests have been made 
antagonistic to the interests of every other body. By this 
capitalistic sjrstem of ours. Society has been made the hunting- 
ground for the sharpest individuals. 

It is evident that, the longer this system lasts, the more will 
these evils grow, for the struggle for life and success will become 
more and more intense ; wealth will come more and more to 
mean power, and the chase after wealth, therefore, will become 
fiercer and more savage. Sermonising or lectures on Moral 
Philosophy have never affected and will never affect any state of 
mind. Prize-essays against embezzlement will not diminish the 
frequency of this crime. 

No, we just see here exemplified what we stated in another 
place. When our social order is to be changed into another 
social order (the case now, and in that other sceptical period 
before the introducrion of Christianity) the change commences 
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from above ; disorganisation commences at the top — with reli- 
gion ; then it goes down to morab and down to the foundation, 
until the base has changed its position ; then, on the new foun- 
dation, on the new economic system, morals and religion will be 
rebuilt anew. Then the changed economic relations will furnish 
new motives for an enduring morality. 

Just as self-interest now is eating away the edges of morals, so 
self-interest must build up morals, and that the New Common- 
wealth will make it do. It will make it men's interest to be 
honest ; will make them find their advantage in being men of 
integrity, simply because its very essence is making the interests 
of everybody identical with the interests of Society and of eveiy- 
body else. 

Tlie following reflections from an interesting work from which 
we have quoted before — The Value of Life^ written, it is under- 
stood, by an eminent scientist of New York — are here very 
pertinent : 

'' It is no sentimentalism, but the simple expression of &ct, that 
the individual occupations of the members of Society cannot be 
adequately regulated as long as they are regarded merely as the 
means for each of these persons to get his or her living. By a 
crowd of official acts, from the inspection of markets to taking 
the census, Society, even as it is, expresses its recognition of the 
fact that this vast mass of activities, constituting the * business ' 
of the community, represents the sum of its own v^etative func- 
tions, by which all its life, from the lowest to the highest plane of 
it, is sustained. In the discharge of these functions the money or 
* living,' earned by each individual, is really the least important 
consideration. Thus it is of much less importance, that a butcher 
grow rich than that the thirty or forty families he supplies with 
meat receive good meat at fair prices. Whatever value attaches 
to the individual life of the butcher is multiplied forty times by 
the sum of those of his customers ; it is, therefore, their welfare, 
not his profit, which must be the first oonsideratioiL In other 
words : The essential thing is, not that the butcher shall have a 
living, still less be rich, but that nuat shall be supplied. The how 
And where are secondary details, to be regulated not by the con- 

'^^ — — » of the producer, but by that of the consumer. 
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^This indisputable line of reasoning overturns the theory that 
work is performed for the sake of the producer (whose advantage, 
indeed, is quite subsidiary), and shows that it is primarily for the 
benefit of Society or some group of persons in it. Of course, the 
worker, by entering into another group where he is the consumer, 
finds his welfare correlatively taken into account. The daily 
business is thus removed from the ignominy and pettiness of 
isolated individualism and elevated into an honourable function, 
while he who performs it becomes invested with the dignity of a 
public functionary. That the worker receives remuneration is 
incidental — ^that the work be thoroughly done is so essential, 
that it is inseparable from any typical conception of achieve- 
ment.* 

That is it. In the New Commonwealth the butcher will be 
conscious and satisfied that '* the essential thing is, not that he 
shall have a living, but that meat shall be supplied." The work 
of the citizen will be the glad performance of social office, not, as 
now, the mere tribute to physical necessity. He will be a moral 
worker, whose best efforts, best ardour, and highest aims will be 
drawn out by the joy which he takes in his work — ^in all but the 
lowest work, such routine, manual labour as machinery should 
remove altogether from human hands. He will soon be habi- 
tuated to regard his wages, not as a quid pro quo^ but as a moral 
claim, as the provision made by Society to enable him to cany 
on his labour. The question : " Why should I do honest work ? *^ 
will then seem just as irrational as it is now to ask : " Why should 
I eat?" 

Most of the offences to which we have called attention will dis- 
appear, simply because the opportunities for committing them will 
be gone. 

And when in the Coming Commonwealth a few hours of daily 
agreeable effort will secure to everybody all necessaries, decencies, 
and comforts of life, why then should rational being want to 
steal, or cheat, or rob ? And why should anybody want to make 
a living by crime, when it will be far easier to make it by honest 
work ? And why should anybody care to procure wealth dis- 
honestly, when wealth no longer will mean Power over men? 
When wealth will not be able to coax the meanest of men to be your 
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footman and wear your livery? When wealth simply wUl mean 
more to eat, more to drink, and more luxuries ? 

In short, the economic system of the New Commonwealth wiU 
have two most important effects on integrity. First, it wiU m- 
stituU a higher moral codthf ^yvag us a truer conception of in- 
tegrity. It will thus make us fed that the man who charges six 
per cent, or even one per cent, for the use of his money is just as 
much a criminal, in principle, as the highway robber; diatis, 
it will once more make us call all interest-chaige usury. 

Secondly, it will absolutely reverse mottoes. Instead of the pre- 
sent Society saying : " Help thyself or go to jail ! " the future 
Society will help everybody by removing aU temptations to do what 
is wrong. 

Here we hear some well-fed, well-clad personage exclaim: 
'' So we are to have only negative virtues in your Commonwealth I * 

Only negative virtues? Let us recall what Beecher said dl 
himself: ''I am on too high a plane to be affected by any 
temptation to steal" Of course he is 1 With a yearly salary of 
;^4,ooo there is for him eveiy temptation to refrain from steal- 
ing. Is his then anything but a '^ negative " virtue P He should 
not, like the pharisee of old, speak so superciliously of his 
^Mofty plane," until he was in want of the necessaries and 
decencies of life, with no honest way open to him to procure 
them. We have in the foregoing seen what the " lofty plane ^ 
of his congregation amounts to ; their principal virtue perhaps con- 
sists in hating so heartily the offences of other people, not in their 
set. 

The difference between our so-called '' virtuous ** and " vidous ** 
classes is for more a difference of temptation than of virtue. 
The virtuous person can pride himsdf on very little else than 
negative virtues ; he is virtuous because everything tempts him to 
be virtuous. Even so we want everybody, even the meanest of 
men, to be tempted, and the Coming Commonwealth wiU so tempt all. 

Now we pass over to sympathy^ the crown of Morals. 

We have frequently throughout this work had occasion to quote 
"from Herbert Spencer. The reason is, that in some of his works 
he is truly the most profound of recent English philosophers, tKat 
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bis influence on all liberal minds in our country has been very 
great, and that we cannot conceive of any better way of propagat- 
ing socialist ideas than to show them to be the logical outcome 
of the best modem thoughts. And much of Spencer's later 
philosophy is really socialist The best socialist lessons can be 
drawn from his latest work : ^ Data of Ethics," and especially 
from the chapter on Sympathy. 

Sympathy \& ftUow-feeUng, To sympathise is to make the plea- 
sure and pain of our fellows our own ; the former we do willingly, 
the latter unwillingly. We naturally sympathise with pleasant^ 
joyful people ; we with difficulty sympathise with sorrowful and 
miserable persons. Anyone can easily convince himself of the 
truth of this, by one day attending a funeral and the next day a 
wedding. 

It is therefore but natural that sympathy grows, if those around 
us habitually manifest pleasure and but rarely pain; while it 
decreases, if we ordinarily witness little pleasure and much pain. 
It is also natural that sympathy at present grows but little, since 
the life usually led under our present conditions is such that 
suffering is daily inflicted or daily displayed by associates. 

And please observe that sympathy and pify are two greatly 
difierent things. Sympathy requires equality; pity regards the 
object not only as suflering, but as weak^ hence as inferior; 
therefore the distresses of those beneath us excite only the same 
sentiment as that with which we regard the suflering of an over- 
worked cart-horse. It is just because the occasional so-called 
«< charities " of the wealthy have their motive in pity and not in 
sympathy, that they lack all moral value, though the following 
remarks of Prof. Adler are also true : '' Of what avail would it 
be if one of the members of the great monopoly which I have 
recently described were to found an orphan asylum, or to build 
a hospital ? Should we really be willing to clap hands as many 
are supposed to do, and cry, 'Oh, how charitable the man is!^ 
Why, he has not begun to give back to society what he has 
taken from it in the first instance, much less that he should claim 
credit to himself for his charitableness." In such cases, 
••charity" is nothing but hush-money. 

And, for the very reason that there can be no sympathy without 
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equality, we in a former chapter denounced the subjection of 
employ^ to employer as demoralising. We now wish to speak of 
a relation than which nothing in the present constitution of 
Society is more essentially vicious and morally injurious — the 
relation of domestic servants to their " masters " and '* mistresses.'* 
We called the wage-workers' condition substantial slavery ; that 
of servants is servitude in substance and form. 

American society has wofuUy retrograded in this respect. In 
the beginning of this century Americans spoke of their ''help ; ** 
now it is everywhere " servants \ ^ This is fwt a mere difference of 
words, but involves a degradation in position. The servant 
<irops her surname, a veritable degradation, for it marks her as 
a person henceforth of no social account; she is spoken to 
only to receive orders; she abandons family hfe, an ordeal 
not required by outdoor workers; she is day and night 
subject to the bidding of master and mistress, and may be called 
to account for every hour out of the twenty-four. We think it 
very much to the credit of American women that they refuse 
thus to degrade themselves. They are in pleasing contrast to 
the so-called '' m^n," who consent to perform menial services for 
others for — ^money, or who even with apparent satisfaction act as 
the liveried flunkeys of our money-bags. Our wage-workers at 
least keep alive the spirit of discontent, but whoever imagined 
that our flunkeys could be rebels ? 

Our " love of lording it " is the greatest obstacle to the growth 
of sympathy. 

It is, moreover^ evident that the insolent individualism, which 
is the moving power of our present industrial system, necessarily 
stifles all sympathetic sentiments. It incites men to pursue their 
individual happiness in complete indifference to their fellows. 
When Herbert Spencer was here, he told us that he had observed 
that Americans do not resent small trespasses. Why, he got the 
cart before the horse: if an American passer-by would resent 
having to force his tortuous way on sidewalks, crowded with 
boxes, or having his face and clothes covered with the sweepings 
from our stores, he would make himself ridiculous I The trouble 
is, our accursed individualism makes us all too ready to inflict 
:8mall trespasses on the public 
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S]nnpathy, however, in spite of aU, has proven itself a far 
stronger force than individualism. The views we now hold on 
the subject of Slavery, compared with those held by the good and 
wise of old, prove the growth of sympathy during the whole 
historic period of man. And please mark that, even during this 
individualistic, sceptical age, in which integrity has so wofully 
deteriorated, sympathy has been constantly on the increase. The 
evidences thereof are on every side. Look at all the humane 
institutions in every nook and comer of our land — asylums and 
hospitals for every sort of misfortune and malady. Consider how 
ready men were to inflict bodily tortures a couple of centuries 
back, and how anxious we now are to avoid doing so. Think of 
the penal code of mediaeval England, and contrast therewith our 
treatment of criminals. Observe finally the relative frequency 
of the crimes themselves : while crimes against property have 
notoriously increased, those of brutality and passion have juat as 
evidently grown less as well in number as in atrocity. 

Just as we did not have to go very far to look for the reason of 
the backward state of integrity, so the reasons for the growth of 
sympathy are easy to find. Pain has been constantly on the 
decrease and pleasure as constantly on the increase ; that is to 
say, we are much better clad, sheltered, and fed than our ancestors 
were ; many plagues which decimated our forefathers during the 
Middle Ages have »etii entirely extirpated ; many others of their 
diseases have been considerably alleviated. Thus, again, we find 
our principal proposition substantiated, that it is material pro- 
sperity that is the basis for all improvement, that economic 
relations are the foundation of even the highest form of 
morals. 

And in this conquest of sympathy over individualism we have 
another evidence, of the most convincing force, that we are irre- 
sistibly drifting towards Socialism. Why, even Spencer foresees 
*' an advanced social state where the manifestations of pleasure 
predominate and where sympathy, therefere, will reach a height 
that we cannot now imagine." 

And what kind of ''advanced social state *' has Spencer here in 
fais mind ? Hear him ! 

''The citizens of a Urge nation, industrially organised^ have 
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leaclied tfaeir possible ideal of happiness when the 
distributing, and other actirities are such that each citizen finds 
in them a place for all his energies and aptitudes while he obtains 
the means of satisfying all his desires. 

^ And we can imagine the eventual existence of a community 
where, in addition, the members are characterised by <>tnm^»nt 
esthetic activities." 

In these words Spencer, on whom the word *' Socialism " has 
the same effect that a red cloth has on any healthy bull, has 
drawn an admirable picture of— « Socialist State, our Co-opera- 
tive Commonwealth. 

For in the Commonwealth that we have sketched in the pre- 
ceding pages everybody will certainly find "a place for all his 
energies and aptitudes " and obtain " means of satisfying aU his 
desires.** 

In that Commonwealth ignorance and uncleanliness will disap- 
pear. Even so bodily pains, for we may be sure that medical 
science and, especially, a developed public hygiene will very soon 
have reduced physical suffering to a minimum. 

In that Commonwealth will be found that necessary condition 
of sympathy which Spencer ignores : substantial^ perhaps absolute, 
equality. The relation then, corresponding to our 'domestic 
service," will at all events be a moral — a sympathetic relation : 
that is, domestics will be incorporated in the family, as members 
of it No one then, surely, will be so slavish as to accept the 
position on less honourable terms. 

" Is the man crazy ? " some will here exclaim, ** no one to black 
our boots, brush our clothes, sweep our rooms, attend us at 
meals, nurse our children ! No one to look after our comfort 1 
No one to answer, when we call * Pat,' * John ' and * Bridget I * 
That will be a nice sort of life, indeed ! " 

We really think you will have to "look after your comfort" 
yourself; most of your fellow-men, many of them far more worthy 
than you, now have to do that. At the public places, of course, 
you can have all your wants supplied and yourself attended to-^ 
but mark ! by persons as much public functionaries as you your- 
self will be, and conscious of being so, and whom you cannot 
familiarly call ** Ben " or " John," except on an equal footing. 
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But at home you will have to be *' served " by members of your 
family and such people whom your personal qualities will attach 
to your person. 

That Commonwealth, we insist, will be Spencei^s '* advanced 
social state " where sympathy will attain such a growth that we 
now hardly can conceive of it ; for we firmly believe, with John 
S. Mill, that ''the present wretched social arrangements are 
the only hindrances to the attainment by almost all of an exis- 
tence made up of a few and transitory pains and many and 
various pleasures." 

We have already considered the higher integrity which thus 
will be the natural outcome of better economic conditions. We 
may now add that not only crimes against property, but all forms 
of crimes^ will probably be practically unknown. 

Crime, in all its forms, is an evidence of the neglected respon- 
sibilities of Society, exactly as the plagues of the Middle Ages 
were the proofs that the laws of health were disregarded. Now 
we have a daily birth of so many infants, so imbedded in 
criminality that you might lay your hands on each and say that, 
if not rescued by something akin to a miracle, this child is 
inevitably, destined to a criminal career. It is a sad reflection 
that infanticide would in their cases be absolute mercy i Yet the 
State stands by with folded arms, cares not a straw for them 
permitting them to be trained to crime, furnishing them even 
temptations, until it catches them with its implacable arms and — 
strangles them. For mark ! children and young persons, and old 
persons, too, for that matter — are led into a criminal career from 
precisely the same reasons that keep proper people from such a 
career : temptation, example, and love of approbation. 

The New Order will do away with crimes against property by 
tempting all the right way. It will do away with crimes of 
brutality and passion by its thorough education and exalted 
sympathy. For this class of crimes does, certainly, depend upon 
tiie '' plane " up to which one has been educated. As to such 
crimes Beecher might, with propriety, say of himself, that he 
is on too high a plane ever to be tempted to commit them, 
though a given occasion might prove that he was mistaken even 
n that In other words, criminals will be found to be what all 
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so-called '* nuisances " at bottom are — useful matter m wrong 
places. 

Of course, for the first few generations the New Order will still 
have some criminals on its hands. In order to show that 
Socialists are not influenced by any peculiar sentimentality in 
favour of criminals, let us state that we perfectly agree with 
Herbert Spencer, who would give convicts the barest of boards 
to rest on and nothing but cold water to support themselves on, 
until they force themselves — ^by an internal coercion which they 
can carry with them out of prison — to work for their necessaries 
of life and whatever comforts they desire, without subjecting them 
to any unnecessary pain and degradation as now they are 
subjected to. But that, also, can only be properly accomplished 
in that New Commonwealth, where convict labour will become an 
integral part of the co-operative labour of Society. 

But the most glorious fruit of the higher morality, the one that 
ought to be most highly prized, will be this : that a complete 
accord, a perfect conciliation, will at last be effected between two 
hitherto irreconcilable sentiments — self-love on the one hand, and 
regard for our fellow-citizens and the public on the other. 

We have several times impressed upon our readers the fact that 
Socialists take human nature as it is, and we have claimed that to 
be one of their greatest merits. It will also have been noticed 
that our Commonwealth is built on self-love in robust vigour as 
on its comer-stone. Every man is necessarily his own centre, we 
hold ; he can, as has been said, no more displace himself from 
self-interest than he can leap off his own shadow. 

Now we already have, as Spencer has observed, instances of 
complete accord between self-love and love for others. We find 
it in the relation of a mother to her child and of the loving 
husband to his wife. 

Is the mother who is watching day and night over her sick 
child and thereby imperilling her own health devoid of self-love ? 
Is it not the fact that she is exactly gratifying herself m acting as 
she does ? 

Go to the bottom and you will find that her sacrifice is made 
from a direct desire to make it, is made to satisfy an egoistic 
sentiment or craving, and the strength of that egoistic sentiment 
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is shown in a peculiarly strong light by the adoption of children 
by the childless. 

In the same manner the husband is truly egoistic, when he 
makes sacrifices for the beloved wife. 

Now, in the Co-operative Conmionwealth, where perfect 
harmony will obtain between the interests of each citizen and 
those of the citizens at large, just as it now obtains between the 
members of a well-ordered family, there the final development of 
sympathy will in time merge self-love and regard for our fellow- 
citizens into a concord, kindred to that between husband ana 
wife and parent with children. A kindred concord, we say ; not 
exactly a like concord. 

We shall gain pleasure by giving pleasure, but we shall not be 
thinking of the sympathetic pleasure gained, but only of that 
given. We even shall, in the New Commonwealth, willingly and 
with supreme satisfaction do acts of true self-sacrifice. The explan- 
ation of that seeming contradiction is, that cases involving self- 
sacrifice will in that Commonwealth become so rare, and therefore 
so highly prized, that they will be unhesitatingly preferred and 
not at all felt as self-sacrificing acts ; just as we even now some- 
times hear it said of somebody : '' Let him take the trouble : it 
pleases him to do so." 

It will from all this be seen that we by no means want to 
** reform" men- We do not daim that under Socialism men or 
women will be any better than they now are or ever have been. 
We want to reform their surroundings^ the consiUutum of Society^ 
the mould in which their lives, thoughts, and feelings are cast. 

Socialists want to make it the interest of all to be honest, to 
make it to the advantage of all to fiirnisn their best work, to make 
it natural fox men to love their neighbours as themselves. 

Socialists want all to be able to take a delight in life for its own 
sake and in everything that ministers to it, and that is the end of 
morals. 

** Yes, it is well enough to enable people to take delight in this 
life. But it is related of Samuel Johnson that he once exclaimed, 
on being shown over a magnificent estate : ' Ay, sir ! these are 
the things that make death bitter.' It is vain to bid men exclude 
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the thought of immortality from their minds, and think only of 
making the best of this life, and that is what we understand 
Socialists mean them to do. We understand that Socialists mean 
to drive religion entirely out of the world.** 

You misunderstand us, friend ! We do not propose to drive 
religion out of human life. But what is religion ? 

It is with " religion " as with "democracy" — ^to revert to the 
foreign words from which they are derived helps us very little to 
get at the essence of what we mean when we use these terms. 
According to its derivation, "religion " means the restoration of a 
broken bond — ^it is understood, between earth and heaven. Now, 
that there is a broken bond to restore, was a fact to our forefathers ; 
at present it is to all but simple-minded people a theologic fiction. 
If, however, by " religion ** you mean this dogmatic theology. 
Socialists do propose to help drive it out Socialism is the in- 
veterate foe of theology — a fact of which our ecclesiastical 
authorities are well aware ; wherefore they are perfectly right in 
damning it — because Socialism is abreast with the highest intelli- 
gence of the time, and the highest intelligence of all progressive 
countries is at issue with what, only by a stretch of courtesy, may 
be called the popular religion. This, we hold, is a most mischievous 
state of affairs, fatal to sincerity, and creating, on the one hand, 
in the masses of the people a chilling, conceited scepticism in 
regard to everything that cannot be touched or handled, or giving 
rise, on the other hand, to sickly spiritual hallucinations. One 
means of driving this theology entirely out of human life is to con- 
tinue that " Titanic laughter — ^that terrible, side-shaking, throne- 
%nd-altar-shaking laughter " — which Rabelais started ; but a still 
better way is to raise our people to a higher plane of thought, and 
then they leave theology behind without knowing it ! 

That which is now meant by "religion " is the view we hold 
of our relation to the great mystery which is all around us, in 
time as well as in space, and the awe we naturally feel when we 
think of it. We do not propose to drive religion in that sense 
out of the world, because it cannot be done, even if we wanted 
to. Comte tried it and only succeeded in doing what children 
do who are afraid of the darkness : they pull the bedclothes over 
'heir heads and pretend there is no darkness beyond. Nor are 
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Socialists, like the men of the French Revolution, going to 
commit such puerile follies as either to decree a deity out of 
existence or decree him back again. 

But there is not the least* doubt that, just as the new economic 
system will greatly modify the &mily-relation, education, and 
morals, so it will mightily affect religion, as we have now defined 
it For, please mark this important fact, that as morals and 
education are the fruits of our economic relations, so religion is 
the fruit of our morals and education. The latter are primary : 
our gods are but the reflections of our moral and intellectual 
state. The religion of a nation is the outcome of its highest 
intelligence in its most solemn moments. 

We can be pretty sure that our race will again be practically 
unanimous on some religion, as they will be on all important 
matters. They probably will never know whether they have 
found the objective truth or not, but that is not of first import- 
ance, for observe that religion is subjective^ is the hufnan view of 
the mystery and our relation to it fiut some theory of life is 
needed to give harmony, purpose, and vigour to active life, and 
they will certainly agree on such a theory as will explain the 
mystery to them and satisfy their highest intelligence. 

It cannot be denied that the idea of immortality has hitherto 
been an integral element of everything that deserves the name 
of religion, that our whole race has, and has had, a deep and 
secret longing for life beyond the grave. It is just possible that 
this longing is due to the fact that this world is to the masses a 
veritable " vale of tears ; " it has at all events been fostered by 
our theologic systems whose main strength consists in offering 
a consolation to people who feel miserable here. It is, further- 
more, just possible, when men all live to a good old age and 
get out of this life all the delights which nature permits, that this 
longing itself will disappear. But this longing does exist in the 
breast of mankind at present, and is nowhere stronger tlian in 
the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Now, whether this longing for and belief in immortality is to he 
a part of the religion of the future it is impossible to foresee. We 
can only say with Prof. Godwin Smith : 

*' Suspense of judgment and refusal to accept the unknown as 
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known is the natural frame of mind for anyone who has followed 
the debate with an unprejudiced understanding and who is resolved 
to be absolutely loyal to truth. To such a one existence is an un- 
fathomable and overwhelming mystery. But let not this suspense 
of judgment intimate a negative decision. J^or a negative decision 
the hour has certainly not yet arrivedy especially as the world has 
hardly yet had time to draw breath after the bewilderhig rush of 
phjTsical discovery." 

We may also add that Science knows as yet next to nothing 
about the Mind; there are, however, great promises in that 
direction in the near future. It is by studying the disturbances of 
Nature, that Science has succeeded in penetrating some of her 
inmost mysteries, and even so it is by watching the disturbances 
of the mind, that Science already has given us ghmpses of hitherto 
unknown powers of the mind. Thus, by the study of cataleptic 
patients, it has already been demonstrated that the Mind has ex- 
traordinary capacities, independent of the orderly agency of its bodily 
machinery, and that its perceptions in that condition are as much 
realities as those of its ordinary condition. It is impossible to say, 
what light may be thrown on the question of personal immortality, 
when once this rich mine has been worked out by Science ; then 
" the hour may have come for a decision," one way or the other. 

However, the thought of living a thousand years hence some- 
where and somehow is so inspiring, and life seems so hollow and 
empty when bounded only by the cradle and the grave, that I am 
inclined to believe that mankind will cling to the belief in 
immortality and perhaps satisfy their intelligence by making a 
sharp distinction hetwttn personal identify and the memory of the 
transitory circumstances of our physical Ufe (the craving after 
which is manifestly nothing but a passing weakness of the flesh), 
holding that the former persists, with alternate consciousness and 
unconsciousness as in this life, while the latter vanishes. 

The religion of the future will, we can be almost sure, inculcate 
a belief in a Will of the Universe. Our own nature suggests it ; 
the doctrine of Evolution points directly to it \ all existing systems 
of thought find therein a point of contact. That Supreme-will is 
Providence for Humanity, though not for the individual \ it enters 
into vital relations with the individual only through Humanity as 
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ihs mediator ; it commands the interdependence of mankind, and our 
common duty is to obey — ^there is no other thing that we can do. 

Religion will thus be elevated from being a narrow personal 
concern between the individual and his maker into a social con- 
cern between Humanity and its Destiny. 

Socialists are, at all events, practically religious in the highest 
sense of the word. Thus our creed can be expressed in these 
words of the preacher of Village Politics : 

** The modern Christ would be a politician. His aim would be 
to raise the whole platform of modem society. He would not 
try to make the poor contented with a lot in which they cannot be 
much better than savages or brutes. He would work at the 
destruction of caste, which is the vice at the root of all our creeds 
and institutions. He would not content himself with denouncing 
sin as merely spiritual evil j he would go into its economic causes, 
and destroy the flower by cutting at the roots— poverty and 
ignorance. He would accept the truths of science, and he would 
latch that a man saves his soul best by helping his neighbour/^ 



CHAPTER Xra. 
THE COMING REVOLUTION. 

'* Be carefol, sirs I how you judge God's revolutions as the products 
of man's invention.''— 0//v^ Cromwell. 

*• The Revi^tion is a work of the Unknown. Call it good or bad, 
as you yearn towards the Future or the Past"— Victor Hugo. 

•"Twas but the ruin of the bad. 

The wasting of the wrong and ilL 
Whate'er of good the old time had 
Was living stilL"- Whittier. 

WE commenced this book by quoting these words from a 
dialogue in The Nineteenth Century : — 

" We see that political systems in all progressive societies tend 
toward socialistic democracy. We see everywhere that it must 
come to that. We all of us feel this conviction — or all of us, I 
suppose, who have reflected on the matter. We feel, too, that 
nothing we can do can avert or possibly long delay the consum- 
mation. Then, we must believe that the movement is bein*' 
guided, or is guiding itself, to happy issues." 

We now add the response immediately following, from the same 
dialogue : 

^^Hape that the inevitable may prove the ultimately desirable, 
but act towards it in public a£^rs as you do in private, i.^.— 
ignore it altogether ! " 

It is, of course, two of "our best people " who thus discourw. 
The one who warns his friend that ihtfoHtical systems of all pro- 
'^Tessive countries are drifting towards "socialistic " democracy is 
uncommonly farseeing and candid. He is undoubtedly right : 
the simple fact that household-suffrage was introduced in his own 
country under Tory auspices proves it But he is not profound 
enough. Political plienomena are merely the straws on the sur- 
face that show the direction of the current That all the tend- 
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endes are — and, especially, that the undercurrent is — ^towards 
Socialism, towards Social-Co-operation, is the principal proposi- 
tion of these pages. 

Of the surface-tendencies there are, moreover, several of more 
significance than the political symptoms. Such are : the success 
of our common-school system and the efforts in other " progres- 
sive societies " by the State for the education of the masses ; the 
fact that, though " Individualism " practically is rampant enough 
as a doctrine, it is declining in the Protestant countries that gave 
it birth, and that the sects that were its apostles are now of next 
to no influence; and, most significant of all, the remarkable 
growth of fellow-feeling among the masses, due to the concentra- 
tion of the workers in our cities, for there man meets man, and 
spirit quickens spirit, and intercourse breeds sympathy^ and sym- 
pathy combination and enthusiasm ; while the agriculturists re- 
main comparatively unsympathetic and weak, on account of their 
isolated situation. 

But the undercurrent is the decisive factor. We mean the 
force that is unfolding the material, the industrial relations of life. 
Already Goethe remarked of animals that subordination and 
difference of parts is the measure of the height of their organisa- 
tion; we have learned that precisely the same applies to the 
social organisation. This undercurrent manifests itself in the 
concentration of manufactures, of transportation, of commerce, 
and in the rise of large farms ; in short, in the growth of mono- 
polies. These, however, furnish us no halting-place. For, while 
these monopolies, on the one hand, have immensely increased 
the productivity of labour, they have on the other been unable to 
furnish the requisite effective demand. However paradoxical it 
seems, the result has been that our large accessions of wealth and 
comfort have created an extended sense of discontent. As a 
consequence, the undercurrent carries us beyond individual mono- 
polies and calls forth the popular cry for collective control of 
material interests — first of all, of telegraphs and railways 

Now, right here this current meets another, a parallel current : 
that which has been propelling the State, unwillingly, in opposition 
to all received theories, to take chaige of one social activity after 
another ; a tendency that perhaps can be made clear in no better 



